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THE STUDIO 


HE WORK OF PIETRO FRA- 
GIACOMO. BY ISABELLA M. 
ANDERTON. 

THERE is a strange element of me- 


lancholy in the art of Italy, 
Her painters, especially, turn 


modern whether 
literary or pictorial. 
deliberately from the palpitating sunlight and bril- 
liant shadows that are the passion and the despair 
~ of northern artists come south, and seek the more 
subdued effects, the greater depth of colouring, 
which are generally supposed to appeal most inti- 
mately to the relatively sentimental dwellers in the 
north. No Italian paints the sharp outlines and 


marbles of Alma-Tadema. Even 


Florentine painter, recently dead, 


resplendent 
Muzioli, the 
who was known as the Alma-Tadema of Italy, 
and whose treatment of marble was most solid 
and sympathetic—even Muzioli loved to throw 
over his antique seats, parapets, and columns the 


softening grey of a spring cloud or the sharp 


switch of a passing shower, to interrupt their 
translucency with stains of lichen and weather, to 
harmonise the hardness of their outlines by the 
sprouting in their cracks of some humble plant 
growth. 

Of course there are exceptions, and notable 
ones, but we believe we are warranted in saying 
that the younger Italian artists are either realistic 
in the brutal sense—witness the appalling but 
excellently modelled Crucifixion which Signor 
Formilli exhibited in Florence the year before last— 
or, if they do pierce the shows and reach the poetry 
of Nature, are attracted rather by the subdued and 
melancholy than by the flare, the luminosity, of 
their translucent atmosphere. 

An excellent example ot such modern thought 
and feeling is the Venetian painter Pietro Fragia- 
como. Born and bred on the Adriatic, an untiring 
rower, a fearless and skilful sailor, Fragiacomo’s 
knowledge of the technicalities of seacraft, together 


with his long and wide experience of the varying 
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Pietro Fragiacomo 


aspects of the lagoons and of the open sea, give 
him an especially complete equipment for the 
painting of the marine pieces in which he embodies 
a great part of his inspiration. 

He reveals through them, in the first place, a 
quite extraordinary perception of the most delicate 
tones of grey—of that translucent grey, familiar to 
all who have studied the Italian landscape and 
atmosphere, which varies so subtly and yet so de- 
cidedly in the various parts of the Peninsula. The 
artist’s eye seems, in fact, to be endowed with a 
peculiar power of appreciating these tones. He 
can distinguish, and paint, in a light which many 
men would consider darkness; a physical pecu- 
liarity that necessarily enhances his enjoyment of 
the half-lights, and counts for much in his feeling 
for the tender poetry of the night, the evening, and 
the early dawn. 

Observable, too, are the boldness and sureness 
of the artist's brushwork and the skill with which 
he turns to advantage the very material upon 
which he works. We have before us two studies 
of boats, one on canvas and the other on wood. 
In the first, the water (there is apparently a swell 
after a gale) displays the liquidness, the trans- 
parency, and the motion that are only obtainable 
by the boldest and most unerring brush-strokes. 
In the second, the wood itself plays, in many 
places, the part of paint; and with most excellent 
effect. 


The bold handling of the material does not 
mean, however, in Fragiacomo’s case any neglect 
of drawing. His forms are always accurate, and 
he often demands from the purity of his line a 
relief which less skilled artists would seek in chéaro- 
scuro. He made a sketch for the picture entitled 
Le Zattere, Venezia, exhibited in Venice in 1897, in 
which, in addition to the delicacy of the reflections 
in the evening light, just before the moon is high 
enough to make her presence felt, and to the in- 
finitely subtle greys and grey-blues of the water, 
the effect of distance obtained by the drawing and 
disposition of the buildings on the line that starts 
from some posts in the left foreground and carries 
the eye away to the far-off horizon on the right of 
the picture is quite remarkable. 

Very characteristic of much of Fragiacomo’s art 
is the importance given to the foreground. To 
secure this the horizon is placed high, so that 
the picture seems to have been painted from 


above the level of the ground; and very little sky 


is shown, the picture being cut sharp off at a short 
distance above the horizon. Evidently this is no 
mere mannerism; it is an artifice for communi- 
cating the more strongly to the spectator the 
impression received by the painter. In the /7%enz- 
/unio, for instance, his impression of the light-path 
leading mysteriously up the shoaling greys and 
grey-greens of the midnight sea is made tenfold 
stronger by the small amount of sky, and the 
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Pietro Fragiacomo 


**LA CAMPANA DELLA SERA” 


““ 


TRAMONTO TRISTE” 


consequent invisibility of the moon. The atten- 
tion of the spectator is thus fixed entirely upon 
the sea, which, being painted in ¢empera, is excep 
tionally brilliant. the little 


Tristessa (see page 4). 


Or again, turn to 


mountain scene entitled 
Is not the desolate loneliness of the low houses 
perched on the rising ground and shut in by fog 
behind infinitely increased by the broad, empty 
foreground with its deserted winding pathway ? 


a decided 


the want of balance between the 


In both these cases there is reason for 


parts. Now and 
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FROM A PAINTING BY PIETRO FRAGIACOMO 


then, however, this reason seems to be wanting, 


and only the mannerism remains. In the picture 
entitled Ca/ima Crepuscolare (Vwilight Calm), for 
instance, it would surely have been better to cut 
off part of the immediate foreground and bring the 
trees into the position to which their size would 
naturally assign them. 

When not inspired by the sea, Fragiacomo turns 
to the mountains of Carnia. He has a mountain 
scene on his easel at present. It represents—-we 


use his own words—a mountain ravine, down which 
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Pietro Fragtiacomo 


** CALIMA CREPUSCOLARE ” 


winds a torrent like a silver ribbon, lighted by the 
rays of the setting sun. To the right and left are 
rocks, woods, and green hills. 

Two other pictures, recently completed and at 
present to be seen at the Venice Exhibition, are 
Aprile and the Piazza di S. Marco. 

The first shows peach-trees in full flower, and 
a peasant woman leaning over a limpid stream in 
the act of drinking. 

In the second the church of S. Marco, lighted 
up by the golden reflections of the sun that has just 
set, rises like a vision before the spectator. 

Pietro Fragiacomo commenced his artistic career 
comparatively late. From the workshop of an 


engineering firm at Treviso with which he was 


placed as a lad, he passed into the designing- 
room ; and thence at the age of twenty, giving the 
rein to his natural inclination, to the Accademia at 
Venice. But academic art seems to have pleased 
him little more than the designs for machines. 
He abandoned lecture and class-room to go 
straight to Nature ; spent his time wandering over 
the lagoons studying sunshine and cloud, rippling 
iridescence and furious wave, together with the 
technical means of fixing them, steeping himself in 
the chastened melancholy which the departed glory 
In 1880 


he appeared before the public at the Turin Exhi- 


of Venice breathes over the modern city. 


bition. Since then he has exhibited much both in 


Italy and abroad, and has received many medals. 


> 


FROM A PAINTING BY PIETRO FRAGIACOMO 


Fragiacomo is a poet in conception and an artist 
in execution. His works, pitched in a minor key, 
are delicate, forceful, and eminently true. 


ISABELLA M. ANDERTON. 


“The 


Melbourne public, to whom such excellence is 


Our Melbourne correspondent writes : 
little known, has been astonished and delighted by 
the most admirable exhibition of etchings that has 
yet reached Australia. Messrs. Robertson and 
Moffat recently fitted up the ‘Old Court Studios’ 
with one hundred and seventy rare and bewitching 
proofs—some of them unique—from the hands of 
Seymour Haden, Whistler, Waltner, Helleu, Haig, 
Strang, Macbeth, Fortuny, Lionel Smythe, C. J. 
Watson, Duveneck, Wilfrid Ball, Mortimer Menpes, 
and other celebrities of the needle. The exhibition 
was opened by His Excellency the Governor (Lord 
Brassey), who made several purchases, and the 
National Galleries of Sydney and Melbourne spent 
over £200 in purchases of a dozen examples. 
Among professional artists there is only one etcher 
Mr. Mather, the President of the 


Victorian Academy of Arts; but he has many 


in Melbourne 


pupils, and these, with amateurs and a large 
picture-public, have thronged the galleries daily ; 
so that this pioneer undertaking will bear good 
fruit in taste, knowledge, and emulation.” 








OME SKETCHES BY PUVIS 
DE CHAVANNES. BY GA- 


BRIEL MOUREY. 


THE heirs of Puvis de Chavannes are 

to be congratulated on having chosen 

the present moment to organise the two exhibi- 
tions just opened—the one, consisting of pictures, 
sketches, pastels and drawings, in the Durand- 
Ruel galleries; the other, containing drawings 
alone, in the Musée Galliera. For in the early 
autumn Paris is somewhat deserted, and the usual 
The fame of the 


dead master could well dispense with the cus- 


crowd of “snobs” is absent. 
tomary official and academic exhibition such as is 
usually held after an artist’s death, for these dis- 
plays bring far more profit to the promoters than 
honour to the illustrious departed. Puvis de 
Chavannes had the good fortune to die on the 
morrow of a Ministry’s fall; at that time of crisis 
his passing was almost unnoticed, and there was 
No 


official bodies were represented at his obsequies, for 


accordingly no pompous funeral ceremonial. 


the simple reason that he belonged to no such 
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Sketches by Puvis de Chavannes 





organisations, and the only vacant seat he left was 
that of President of the Société Nationale des 
Beaux-Arts. ‘The funeral of the faux grand artiste 
Meissonier was much more imposing from the 
popular point of view. Puvis de Chavannes was 
mourned not by the masses, but solely by “his 
own people,” that is to say, by all who loved and 
honoured and admired him as he deserved ; and 
of such are the families of men really great. 

‘The two exhibitions in question have that charm 
of intimité so characteristic of the master’s own 
manner in his home, and they are none the less 
imposing or instructive or inspiring on that 
account. 

There has been no rush of careless, inquisitive 
sightseers, such as crowd in sheepish ignorance 
the galleries at “popular” art shows; but the fit 
and few who have seen, and had the capacity to 
understand, these works will have carried away 
with them a precious and a lasting impression, for 
they reveal the genesis of true genius. 

Puvis de Chavannes derived his earliest inspira- 
tion from Couture and Delacroix, as may plainly 
be seen in his Bramante et Savonarole (1848), in 

his Lortrait of Himself, 


his fortrait ad Homme 
(1851), and in the /%e/d, 
wherein is vividly re- 
vealed the influence of 
the great colourist of 
L’Entrie des Croisis a 


JSérusalem and the Bargque 
de Dante. 
1857 onward, however, one 


From the year 


recognises in his work— 


notably his Zxcendie—that 
striving after expressive 
gesture, that desire for 
simplification, that deter- 
mination to reproduce 
none but the essential 


parts of things, that fond- 
ness for great masses of 
colour, which later on 
became the characteristic 
features of his art. Already 
he had thrown off the 
tendency to paint in bits 
the detriment of the 
whole; had abandoned 


to 


those vagots of colour to 
which so exaggerated an 
importance has for the 


PUVIS DE CHAVANNES past fifty years been at- 
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tached by the disciples of Delacroix—that is to say, 
by almost all our artists. From that time forward 
Puvis de Chavannes’ manner grew broader and 
clearer ; he became more 
and more attentive to 
sheer beauty of form, 
more and more earnest 
in his endeavour to trans- 
late simply and harmo- 
niously the realities of life. 
Among the treasures dis- 
played for our admiration 
in the Durand-Ruel gal- 
leries we must specially 
note the reductions of the 
Ludus pro Fatrid, and 
of Ave, Picardia Nutrix ; 
the studies for MWarsez//e, 
porte de LfOrient, and 
Marseille, Colonie Grecque, 
full of rich and glowing 
colour ; La Péche, La Vi- 
gilance (1866)—the last 
a noble figure, which 
might be compared to 
certain of Burne-Jones’ 
studies ; the sketches for 
the Décollation de St. 
Jean-Baptiste, and the 
Pauvre fPécheur; the 
series of cartoons, prepa- 
ratory studies, &c., for the 
great decorative schemes 
now adorning our public 
buildings ; then a few of 
his ‘fableaux de chevatlet, 
such as L’Enfant Pro- 
digue, La Fantaisie, Le 
Réve,and Orphée, together 
with pastels, including 
this Femme vue de dos, 
now reproduced, a work 


of prodigious ability, and 


his Z’Espérance, already “LA VIGILANCE” BY 


published in these pages. 

It is late in the day, and 

superfluous, moreover, to acclaim the remarkable 
merit of Puvis de Chavannes’ work ; but, although 
my space is limited, I cannot resist the temptation 
to dwell very briefly on some of the beautiful things 
I have enumerated. See, for example, his com- 
positions for the Frise du Panthéon and the stair- 
case of the H6tel de Ville, and those for Za Famille 
du Pécheur and the Débarguement des Saintes- 


Maries. They are indications clear and precise 
(and the more easily understood, as one can study 
them minutely side by side with the master’s pre- 
vious works) of the evolu- 
tion of his genius. Start- 
ing, as I have said, from 
Couture and Delacroix, 
Puvis de Chavannes, 
during his last twenty- 
five years of life and 
work, gradually arrived at 
Giotto, for it is to this 
“ primitive ” par excellence 
that Puvis de Chavannes 
in the nineteenth century 
had most affinity. Take 
a photograph of the Porte 
Dorée of the Chapelle de 
Arena at Padua and 
place it beside the Dé- 
barquement des Saintes- 
Maries. Have not the 
two masters been in- 
spired by precisely the 
same artistic conception ? 
Strange, that the state of 
mind and of spirit in 
Puvis de Chavannes at 
the close of this century 
of steam and electricity 
should so closely resem- 
ble that which animated 





Giotto in the early days 

when art was in its pure, 

sincere, unstudied _ in- 

fancy! There is in this 

modern Frenchman the 

same self-abnegation, the 

same self-effacement that 

we see in the works of the 

masters of the thirteenth 

and fourteenth centuries, 

whose aim was to 

PUVIS DE CHAVANNES glorify the idea within 

them, and not simply to 

exalt their own personal 

gifts. They were not always exclaiming, “ Look how 

clever 1am! See what genius I have for effects of 

light ! How beautiful my colouring and my draughts- 

manship ! And how superior my work to that of any 

one else!” They would simply say, “That is how I 

feel and how I think. I cannot feel or think other- 

wise, and if I can make you feel and think as I do, 
that is all I ask, for I have not wasted my time.” 

17 











Stained-Glass Designs 


Is not this the impression one has on seeing the 
Bots Sacré, L Eté and L’ Hiver, when in presence of 
the frescoes of the Panthéon or in the amphitheatre 
of the Sorbonne? Here is art in its highest mani- 
festation—born of itself, so to speak, like the in- 
finitely harmonious creations of Nature and fancy. 

Note, too, how powerful is the symbolic simpli- 
fication of Puvis de Chavannes, and how, while 
never ceasing to be thoroughly modern, he re- 
sembles in his limpidity his prototype Giotto. 

M. Jean Schopfer has just published a volume 
entitled “ Voyage idéal en Italie.” In this work, 
which I can praise in all sincerity for its rare per- 
spicuity and independence, will be found a psycho- 
logical study of the great masters of the fourteenth 
century, and the author’s remarks on Giotto go far 
to confirm the impressions—I scarcely dare say the 
opinions—I have just uttered. ‘These impressions 
of mine will perhaps come as a shock to some, as 
tending to diminish the glory of the great artist we 
have lost. Needless to say that is far from being 


pee oe 


‘MARSEILLE, COLONIE GRECQUE” 
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my own opinion. For Puvis de Chavannes belongs 
to the category of artists whose memory is imperish- 
able, and to whose works all true lovers will turn 
with delight for all time. Of how many artists of 
to-day would it be possible to say as much ? 
GABRIEL Mourey. 


ERALD MOIRA’S STAINED- 
GLASS DESIGNS. 


AmonG the signs which mark the 
growth of new and important influ- 
ences in the art of the day there is 

none which is more worthy of attention than the 
tendency of the younger artists to devote themselves 
to the study and practice of decoration. Picture 
painting is fast coming to be recognised as only one 
of the many forms of expression open to the art 
worker, instead of being, as it used to be considered, 
the sole occupation that gave a man the right to be 
called an artist. This widening of the artistic view 
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Stained-Glass Designs 


is bringing into prominence other ways of turning 
to account capacities that have hitherto been pre- 
vented from developing in the right direction, and 
is calling into existence a school of craftsmen 
whose work is full of promise and interest. It 
foreshadows in painting the same change that has 
already made itself evident in sculpture, that 
application of the highest type of technical per- 
formance to the purposes of decorative design by 
which results of great esthetic importance are 
obtainable. 

In every way this recognition of the claims of 
decoration is to be welcomed. It restores to its 
right place a form of art which in bygone cen- 
turies was thought worthy to engage the attention 
of the greatest masters and to afford the noblest 
opportunities to men of splendid ability. It opens 
up for the modern worker possibilities of profitable 
occupation, and in these days, when the painting of 
easel pictures has ceased to be a reliable profession, 
gives him hopes for the future. The depression 
that has of late years hung heavily over the studios 
is to be ascribed to a decrease in the demand for 
purely pictorial productions, and to the fact that 
the annual supply of pictures is far greater than is 
desirable in the present condition of public taste. 
But this depression will vanish when artists gene- 
rally realise that there is ample room for them in 
the ranks of the decorators, and that if they fit 
themselves for the work of design they will find an 
increasing number of openings for professional 
activity. 

Among the men who have had the discretion to 
appreciate properly this changing order of things 
in the art world; and to put themselves in the 
front of a very well marked movement, Mr. Gerald 
Moira holds an indisputable place. He has rapidly 
established himself as one of the cleverest and 
most ingenious of the younger workers in decora- 
tive art, and has fully proved his capacity to invent 
and carry out new applications of artistic materials. 
His methods are sound, and the principles by 
which his effort is directed have the merit of being 
fresh and unconventional. If he may be said to 
have a speciality, it is in the production of the 
modelled and coloured plaster work that he has 
done in collaboration with Mr. F. Lynn Jenkins. 
This has been frequently illustrated in the pages 
of THE Stup10, notably in the numbers for June 
and August 1898, and is familiar enough to every 
one who follows the progress of present-day zesthe- 
tics. 

But, wisely, Mr. Moira does not limit himself to 
only one type of performance. Lately he has been 

20 


busy with a series of designs for stained glass, and 
these claim notice because they show an intention 
somewhat different from that by which the majority 
of other workers in the same field have been 
governed. It is not so much that he has deliberately 
cut himself adrift from the accepted traditions that 
have habitually controlled stained-glass designing, 
or that he has disregarded the customs of his 
predecessors, but rather that he has found new 
and pleasant ways of using limitations that are 
inevitable. In all these cartoons there is something 
to admire in the manner in which he has chosen a 
judicious middle course, neither mistakenly striving 
for pictorial effect nor relapsing into the other 
extreme of archaic convention without spirit or 
vitality. 

The merit of his method is seen best in the 
series of windows for the church designed by 
Mr. F. Selby at Stantonbury, in Bedfordshire. In 
these the use he has made of the lead lines, and 
his adaptation of them to give an agreeable and 
appropriate pattern, can be thoroughly commended. 
The leads form an important part of his design, 
and yet fulfil quite adequately their structural 
purpose. They add richness to the whole effect, 
but they are spaced with sufficient largeness and 
freedom to cause no impediment to the light, and 
with a well-judged irregularity that avoids the not 
uncommon suggestion of too emphatic outlining 
of the chief features of the design. These windows 
are about six feet high, a size large enough to 
permit a certain elaboration of pattern without any 
suggestion of fussiness. 

There is further evidence of the study which 
Mr. Moira gives to the relation between the 
size of the window and the amount of detail 
permissible in the other cartoons. These, the 
Apostle for a new college, of which Mr. H. T. 
Hare is the architect, and the figure of the 
Queen for Mr. Unsworth’s Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon, are less than half 
the height of the Stantonbury Church designs, so 
the leads are proportionately less numerous and 
less free in their arrangement ; but they are placed 
with just as much discretion and consideration for 
the effect. All this goes to prove that the artist 
has taken the trouble to think out for himself the 
principles of this branch of design, and to approach 
it with a desire to be reasonable. His work has 
the artistic quality of fitness, of suitability to its 
specific purpose; but it is a type of fitness that 
implies a good deal more than mere mechanical 
contrivance ; it is a product of very real intelligence 
as well. 
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STAINED-GLASS WINDOW FOR THE ; 
SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE 
BY GERALD MOIRA 
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DESIGN FOR A STAINED-GLASS 
WINDOW BY GERALD MOIRA 
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On the Slope of a Southern Hill 


N THE SLOPE OF A 
SOUTHERN HILL BY 
MRS. STANHOPE FORBES. 


PERHAPS it was because we came 
on our village just at the magical minute when 
the last red gold of the sun was dying from the 
hills ; perhaps it was the troop of handsome bare 
footed girls who bewitched us. They were crossing 
the old Roman bridge, erect and dark against the 


pale sky, their sickles at their waists, bundles of 


** Addios !” 
called back to the strangers in a chorus of civil 


fresh-cut grass on their heads. they 


and kindly welcome. 


The Angelus bells were ringing over the water ; 


and for all these reasons our affections went out to 
the old square tower, with the string of pearly- 


white houses at its feet, with its broad setting of 


purple mountain above, and purple reflection in 
a bend of the river below. We had been out all 
day on our bicycles, among the hills of the Low 


Pyrenees, through that borderland which, with all 


“THE OLD BRIDGE’ 


the evidence of douanes and milestones to the 
contrary, is neither France nor Spain, at least in 
sentiment or tongue, but belonging to a people 
reference to the 


apart, who intermarry without 


frontier, and keep intact the old language and 


racial characteristics, which have been theirs so 
long that no record exists of their beginnings. 

We had been out all day seeking some spot, 
peaceful and picturesque, where we might set up 
our easels and unfurl our sketching umbrellas ; 
but our luck had not been of the happiest, or else 
we were not in the mood for seeing—we could find 
no glamour nor repose in the landscape under the 
The 


villages were dusty and dull, the wayside figures 


uncompromising brilliancy of a February sun. 
commonplace ; the endless groves of pollard oaks 
thrusting crooked arms, like beggars, up to the 
hard blue sky, offended with their shadeless mono- 
tony. So we were on our way back to our tem- 
porary home in a pleasant town by the sea, and 
in spite of the physical exhilaration of exercise in 
strong, pure air, on perfect roads, a certain sense 


» 
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On the Slope of a Southern Hill 


of discouragement was beginning to make _ itself 
felt, when, as we ran down a long slope, the valley 
opened out before us. There was La Nivelle, wind- 
ing faintly pink through lush green fields ; there was 
the village, doubled on the quiet water; there the 
old bridge that dominates the stream with such a 
noble curve—ivy-grown, but sturdy and secure for 
all its centuries. All this arrested our wheels, and 
we exclaimed with conviction, “Eureka! This 
shall be our village and our abiding-place !” 

Too late that night to begin the quest of the 
necessary lodging, we rode home through the twi- 
light, carrying that last harmonious impression in 
our tired brains. Next morning we returned, and 
were overjoyed to find that the charm of our village 
had not fled before the fuller light of broad day, 
as we had half feared it might. Madame at the 
little inn was polite but deprecatory. Her own 
rooms were but small and few, she explained, and 
were monopolised mostly by her c/ten/e/e of commis- 
voyageurs. “ A villa meublée?” ‘Yhat was possible. 
Madame knew of one which she thought might be 
procurable. ‘ Up the road which led to La Rhune, 
only a little way up,” Madame explained, we should 
find our villa. 


The Mountain of La Rhune is the particular 
glory of all that region. A giantess among the 
lowlier hills, the villages cluster round her knees ; 
watered by her rushing streams, their flocks and 
herds feed on her high pastures. The faint tinkle 
of innumerable sheep-bells floats down from above 
to the valley, a running accompaniment to all other 
sounds. ‘The uneven path is hard to the feet, and 
we were hot and weary before we found the un- 
pretending white house we were in search of. But 
a little haven of fragrant coolness and shade it 
seemed to us, under its pines and flowering laurel. 
A touch of comfort and “home” in its aspect 
attracted us, perhaps a legacy from a former 
English owner. On two sides the hills enfolded 
it so protectingly, from its terrace one had so 
fair an outlook over the sunlit valley, that we at 
once determined the villa must and should become 
our home for the space of our holiday. The pre- 
liminary negotiations were quickly concluded, and 
three days after we took formal possession. We 
made our entry into the village, some of us in a 
pony-chaise and some of us a-wheel, while with 
dignified slowness the baggage waggon, a bullock- 
cart, piled high with supplies and materials for our 
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“A SHEPHERD OF THE PYRENEES” 
FROM A DRAWING BY 
ELIZABETH STANHOPE FORBES 











campaign, had been travelling over the road for 


hours. 


But Fate had its kindest gift in store for us when 


it sent us Marie, our donne a tout faire. “Crest 


une perfection!” said 
Madame __|’Epiciére, 
who recommended 


“ 


her. Laborieuse, 
dune économie par- 
faite, et avec ga, tou- 
jours gaie et de bonne 
humeur.” And she 
lived up to her charac- 
ter. Her arrival was 
picturesque: her lug- 
gage in a flat basket, 
lightly borne on her 
small classical head ; 
in her hand a green 
parrot in a cage, a 
cherished souvenir of 
her sailor husband. 
The parrot soon be- 
came a_ prominent 
member of the house- 
hold, an accomplished 
and discreet fowl, not 
addicted to scream- 
ing, but fluent in three 
languages, French, 
Spanish, Basque, to 
which he quickly 
added a little English 
out of compliment to 
us. Marie’s French 
was excellent, although 
she was a_true-born 
Basque, and her man- 
ners perfect. We were 
grateful to her for 
being so good to look 
at, for her brisk and 
blithe capabilities, her 
intelligence and_per- 
fect temper. How 
satisfactory to all our 


senses was the vision 


we had of her when, coming in late from work on 
nights which were chilly, we could see her, in her 
bright-coloured bodice, moving alertly to and fro 
among the wavering lights and shadows of the big 
kitchen! The fragrance of burning beech logs 
mingles with that of the juicy capon or joint of 
tender agnveau. Marie turns the spit, and the 
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casseroles and burnished tins. 





FROM A DRAWING BY 


STANHOPE 


with brushwood. 


FORBES 


with scarlet tassels. 


flames leap up and are reflected on the copper 


Sometimes she sings 


a gay little Spanish song as she whisks her eggs for 


the feathery omelette or turns in the pan a crisp 


and toothsome /riture 
de sardines patches ; 
and as we watch her 
we own a debt of 
gratitude to that 
worthy mariner her 
husband, who had 
betaken himself to 
the Antipodes in the 
nick of time, leaving 
his admirable wife 
to be the ornament 
and mainstay of our 
ménage. 

Our next solicitude 
was to secure models. 
The household ar- 
rangements were 
settled to our satis- 
faction ; we had found 
in the landscape a 
sympathetic _ setting 
to the pictures we 
wished to paint ; but 
in the primitive life 
of the place lay its 
real attraction for us. 
The labour - saving 
machines of modern 
agriculture have not 
yet found their way 
into these valleys. 
The Basque peasant 
tills his fields with the 
antique implements 
of his forefathers. The 
slow cream-coloured 
oxen drag the plough 
down the long furrows 
of the sloping field, 
or bring back from 
the mountain _ their 
heavy waggons laden 


Nothing is more reminiscent of 
a bygone age than these creatures ; always in pairs, 
their huge patient heads held low under the yoke, 
which is covered with a sheep-skin and decorated 


The people themselves own an impressive type. 
The young men, often beautiful as Greek athletes, 
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On the Slope of a Southern Hill 


trained to free supple movement by their national 
‘eu de paume ; the old men, erect and sinewy, in 
wonderful faded clothes. One 
Dante lifts his 4éve¢ in dignified salute as he drives 
Rustic Henry 


with the face of 
his flock of sheep past our gate. 
Irvings urge their lumbering bullock-waggons down 
the difficult 
beasts with large gestures and wavings of their ox- 


mountain tracks. They direct their 
goads, as though performing an incantation, and 
call to them with deep-chested resonant voices. 
One is struck with the fine unconscious poses of 
men alike ; their light sandals of 


twisted cord enable them to walk silently, with a 


and women 
certain feline grace and the women especially carry 
their small heads nobly poised on their round 
throats and robust shoulders. We had been told 
that the Basques were too superstitious and proud 
Of the people as a 
but 


to become willing models. 


whole we had no opportunity of judging, 
certainly it was our good fortune to find many 
the 


neighbours took a friendly interest in us from the 


examples to contrary. Our simple-hearted 
first ; they made us welcome to their farmyards and 
fields, and their delight knew no bounds when they 
were able to recognise some familiar objects in our 
sketches. When they had once grasped the idea 
that we wished them to pose for us, they assented 
with a waive enthusiasm which was only partially 
due to the pecuniary reward. 

They were a people of abundant leisure and 
infinite good nature. Should our model happen 
to be at work in the fields when we required him, 
a substitute was always at hand, ready to be dis- 
patched post-haste to his release. 

We were not long in making the acquaintance of 
the 
greeted us that first night on the old Roman bridge. 


handsome sunburnt bevy of girls who had 


They were all sisters or cousins, lively as green 
lizards on a sunny wall, and apparently as poor. 
One of them, a hazel-eyed gamine of fifteen, 
attached herself especially to our party. She was 
an ideal model, a brown-limbed lithe young animal, 
to whom 


blazing sun, drizzling rain, or biting 


March wind appeared to be all equally unim- 
Her disregard of all ideas of comfort, as 
The only food for 


which she cared seemed to be a dry crust, or a hand 


portant. 


we understood it, amused us. 


ful of wild sorrel-leaves. If we pressed her to par 


take of any /riandise more to our own taste, she 


either refused it altogether, o1 put it aside for her 
small neighbours at home. At first we had abun 
dant opportunity for our open air studies, but the 
uncertain mood of the spring put an end to them 
more, black rain 


after a while. For ten days or 


laden clouds came rolling up heavily from the sea, 
with hysterical bursts of sunshine between that 
lasted just long enough to lure us out to our doom, 
a thorough soaking. After a few days we gave it 
up—turned our poor painted presentments of the 
jocund spring dejectedly to the wall, and sought 
refuge, shivering, in interiors. 

And very fascinating in their way they were, these 
Basque farms among the hills: wide-roofed, with 
heavily timbered projecting upper storeys. The 
farmer and his family live as a rule sandwiched 
between the two sources of their wealth, their cattle 
and the products of their fields ; the grenier packed 
with corn and hay, the ground floor given up to the 
cows, oxen, pigs, and sheep ; and the chance visitor 
to the big living-room or kitchen has his ears be- 
sieged by a varied din, as though all the Street 
Musicians of Bremen were performing below. 

There was one queer little habitation where a 
Rembrandt old woman lurked in a velvety gloom ; 
she was moulding fresh butter into pats between her 
crooked old hands at the window where the light fell 
strongest. When the Angelus du Midi rang, she 
dragged out a few sticks from a corner, and, crouch- 
ing inside the big fireplace, made up a crackling 
blaze. Then she stirred up a weird decoction in a 
pot, and poured it out steaming for her grandson, 
who came in wet and bare-footed from the fields. 
She was sublime, that old woman, in her invincible 
philosophy and capacity for seeing the joke of the 
situation. The crazy old cottage walls shook with 
her jolly laughter when a small neighbour of superior 
education explained that the English stranger wanted 
to paint her. Such a superlatively funny thing had 
never happened to her before. She signified through 
the interpreter that the stranger was welcome to the 
house, such as it was, but she would not be put in 
a picture, not she—her time was over for that sort 
of thing. But it was a wonderful joke all the same, 
and she cackled and bubbled away with merriment 
all by herself for an hour after. She seemed to find 
humour, too, in the fact that when the rain was at 
its hardest it came down pat, pat, through the roof 
and made a pool on the floor. The two tiny 
windows owned not a pane of glass between them, 
and the icy rain-laden wind drove through one and 
out at the other. 

But that marvellous old soul washed her platters 
clean contentedly, apparently conscious of no hard- 
ship, and with what kindly courtesy she made the 
intruder welcome, even to pressing on his accept- 
ance an umbrella and an astonishing old mackin- 
tosh, when the time came to go home through the 


pouring rain ! 
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On the Slope of a Southern Hill 


The end of that flood seemed long in coming, 
but it came at last, and we found when the sun re- 
appeared that high summer had taken possession 
of the land. The grass was knee-deep in the 
meadows, white with daisies and blue with tiny 
bells. The oak woods had put out all their leaves, 
and the lower slopes of the mountains were clothed 
in dense green. La Rhune had gathered a great 
store of rain into her bosom, and all her streams 
were pouring down, tumbling in cascades over the 
rocks, and tearing channels through the red earth, 


filling the air with the pleasant sound of gushing 


water. 















“THE FANDANGO” FROM A DRAWING BY ELIZABETH 


We had grown to know all the phases of the 
great mountain while we lived under the shadow 
of her: her days of purple and gold, when she lay 
sleepily basking in the sun ; her sullen days, when 
she drew the rain like a veil about her head ; and 
there was one morning when we awoke to find her 
gleaming white and radiant under a mantle of 
snow. 

Before our holiday came to an end we resolved 
to make the conquest of her ; so one fine morning 
we set out, a stout-hearted band of pedestrians, 
with guides and the faithful Marie, a mule for the 
weaker ones to ride in turns, and all the essentials 
for a picnic. At first, we struggled up through a 
gash cut deep in the ochre-red earth ; the yellow 
of furze and broom grew thick on the high banks 
and almost met overhead. Then we followed foot- 
paths hardly visible and always growing steeper. 
Panting we would reach the summit of one crag, 
only to find other peaks high above our heads. 
Fringes of the delicate hoop-petticoat narcissus 
nodded provokingly at us from inaccessible places ; 
when we turned to look down, we saw the stretch 
of level blue which is the Bay of Biscay, that grew 
ever wider as we climbed—and the white line of 
breakers that curves away to Biarritz at the north, 
while to the left of us was the wide mouth of the 
Bidassoa, with Fontarabie and the Cap du Figuer. 
It was a very hot and tired company that, after 
hours of climbing, flung itself at last full length on 
the little plateau at the summit, and clamoured 
for cooling drinks. But with the sweet wind blow- 
ing in our faces, straight across from the jagged 
crests of the Pic du Midi and 
his mates, when we peered 
over the edge, and looked 
down, down, into the serene 
blue depths below, where the 
rivers showed like skeins of 
silk, and where two huge birds, 
eagles or the lammergeyer of 
the Pyrennees, were majesti 
cally circling, we owned that 
our climb had earned an 
abundant reward. 

And when, the contents of 
our hampers disposed of, we 
all lay supremely content on 
the short sun-dried turf, and 
the cigarettes were alight, we 
called on Marie and her com- 
panions for an impromptu en- 
tertainment. ‘They gave us 
one with respectful alacrity, 
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A Flouse in Glasgow 


finding our request the most natural thing in the 
world. To the accompaniment of an old Spanish 
love-song, and snapping their fingers to mark the 
time, with the sharp click of castanets, they whirled 
and pirouetted in the fandango ; their light-clothed 
figures showing admirably against the blue sky. 
And as a final four de force, Marie, who was a 
notable dancer even in that land of graceful women, 
gave us a fas seul full of complicated execution, 
an empty bottle balanced on her head ! 

The long days of the end of May brought our 
sojourn on the slope of a Southern hill to a close. 
The heated air had grown too languorous for our 
Northern pulses, and the first ominous trumpeting 
of the mosquito was heard in the land. 

3ut when it came to saying good-bye to our 
humble neighbours, it cost us more of a pang than 
we could have thought possible. They had 
welcomed the English strangers to their midst 
with such a cheery courtesy; they had given us 
of their best; their patriarchal life had unrolled 
itself before us, with the dignity of its ever- 
recurring tasks, its simple pleasures. 


We packed away our palettes with a sigh for the 
little we had record—for all the 
phases of a supremely interesting type which had 


been able to 


escaped us. 
ELIZABETH STANHOPE FORBES. 


OME ALTERATIONS AND 
ADDITIONS TO A HOUSE 
IN GLASGOW. 


IN criticising the work of modern archi- 
tects, there is, it seems to me, too often a tendency 
to leave out ot consideration the limitations im- 
posed by the conditions under which they work. 
These limitations are of various kinds. Sometimes 
it is the stubborn Philistinism of the client, some- 
times the undesirability of the site, but in no case is 
the architect of to-day more hampered in the prose- 
cution of his artistic ideals than when he is called 
upon to alter or make additions, or even merely to 
supply the interior decorations to an existing struc- 
ture. ‘Take, for example, the case of a comparatively 
modern house designed originally in one or another 
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A House in Glasgow 


of the so-called historical styles, and ask an archi- 
tect of the new school, who holds it as a prime 
article of his artistic faith that style, save as repre- 
senting the latter end of the nineteenth century, is a 
thing to be abhorred, to alter the exterior or to treat 
the interior after a decorative fashion. Is he to 
follow what may seem to the average man, and prob- 
ably to his client, the obvious course, and so design 
a new work as to stylistically harmonise with the 
old, or is he to follow his own conviction and pay no 
regard to the stylistic notes set by his predecessors? 
It seems to me that the latter course can be 
defended on all grounds. The architect of to-day 
is but adding a page to the history of the house he 
is treating, and it is for him to say what he has to 
say in his own manner. Messrs. Salmon and Sons, 
in dealing with the alterations to a house in 
Glasgow, which I am now considering, are very 
evidently of this opinion. The house, which is a 
corner one in Park Circus, is apparently the conven- 
tional Neo-classic town house of a generation or 
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less ago, and their task has been chiefly to re- 
decorate it and to fit it throughout with electric 
light. ‘The only exterior work that they have done 
has been to reconstruct the front door and porch. 
This latter task, it will be seen by the accompany- 
ing illustration, they have accomplished without 
reference to the existing work. This simple oaken 
door, its plainness just relieved by the carvings in 
low-relief, with the effective clasp hinges and other 
metal work, has nothing at all in common with the 
spiritless rusticated stonework in which it is set, 
and yet I do not think it is likely to jar upon one 
with any sense of incongruity. It is very frankly a 
new door set in an old house, but, unlike the new 
wine in an old bottle, no artistically disastrous 
consequences will follow. The leaded glass- 
work in the side lights is pleasant in design, and 
effective in colour. But it is, of course, the in- 
terior of the house that is more deserving of notice. 
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In the principal rooms new mantelpieces have 
been introduced, and some of these are very effec- 
tive. That in the drawing-room is of satinwood 
as regards the overmantel, while the mantelpiece 
itself is of marble, a good effect being produced in 
the latter by the circular panels of marble mosaic 
which relieve its somewhat insistent simplicity. 
The overmantel is original and effective in design, 
the only exception I should take being the carv- 
ings in the spandrils of the arch, which, it seems to 
me, would have been more effective had they been 
altogether unrelieved. Of satinwood, too, are the 
mantel and overmantel of the ante-drawing-room, 
and here a more distinctively latter-day note is 


struck in the design of the carving, which sym 


bolises learning and the sources and fruits of 
learning. Effective, too, is the introduction of 


coloured inlay, while the carving on the lower 
moulding, symbolising poetry, painting, designing 
and building, seems to me especially effective. 
Some good glasswork is shown in the oaken screen 


between the hall and conservatory, and in this the 





A CORNER OF THE SMOKING-ROOM 


chief decorative reliance has been placed on the 
leaded lines. <A pleasant room has been made of 
the smoking-room, which is panelled with a frieze in 
Oregon pine, the ceiling being decorated with birds 
and conventional foliage on a gold ground. Perhaps 
one of the most successful examples of design is 
the dining-room sideboard (see p. 34), which has 
been treated in mahogany, as have also the dado 
and mantelpiece in the same room. There is a 
sort of nobility in the very direct and simple way 
in which this sideboard has been treated, its pro- 
portions especially striking one as entirely satisfac- 
tory, while pleasing also is the absence of fussi- 
ness or over elaboration. The inlaid panels in the 
doors of white, purple and green wood offer the 
chief relief to the broad surfaces of richly coloured 
mahogany. I cannot help feeling that the two 
carved Bacchantes on either side disturb the other- 
wise reposeful feeling of this piece of furniture. 
Somewhat novel and interesting in character are 
the electric light fittings throughout the house, one 
of the principal examples of which is here shown. 
HORACE ‘TOWNSEND. 


RITISH DECORA- 
TIVE ART IN 1899 
AND THE ARTS 
AND CRAFTS EXHI- 
BITION. PART I. 
BY AYMER VALLANCE. 


Ir cannot have been forgotten how 
dark a shadow was cast over the pre- 
vious Exhibition of Arts and Crafts in 
London by the death of the Society’s 
President, William Morris, on the very 
day of the private view. ‘Three years 
have gone by since then, and the time 
has come round again for the Society 
to hold another, their fifth, exhibition. 
It may not, therefore, be unseasonable 
to review the present position of the 
decorative arts in the kingdom with the 
object of estimating whether, and if so 
to what extent, we can claim to have 
progressed during the interval that has 
elapsed since the Exhibition of 1896, 

And first, in regard to a due estima- 
tion of the nature of the arts, it is to be 
feared that the popular notion on these 
subjects is still as crassly erroneous as 
ever. Only the other day an applicant 
for instruction in dairy-farming was ad- 
vised to apply to the Central School of 
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Arts and Crafts in Regent Street! But as for those 
who are themselves engaged professionally in some 
branch or other of art-work, what of their attitude ? 
Among some of them, indeed, there does seem to 
be a decided improvement, for which one cannot 
but be profoundly thankful. Thus, three years ago 
an accredited member of the movement, in an article 
contributed to an artistic magazine, since defunct, 
remarked: ‘The mere manufacture of so many 
thousands of pictures and statues . . . may well 
become a burden to society; . . . I think that the 
way leading to the practice of ‘unapplied’ art 
should be thickly set with notice boards and man- 
Now, so far, the advice is 


traps.” admirable 


enough; nay, is such that could scarcely be 
bettered by the most advanced teaching of the 
present moment. But the writer—and that, be it 
remembered, addressing himself not to the masses, 
but to the esoteric subscribers of a limited issue— 
spoils the effect of all the sound sense he has 
already uttered by continuing: “Only 
should be permitted to follow fine art exclusively.” 
Now what is this that crops up but the old in- 


a genius 


vidious and wholly fallacious distinction between 
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arts that are to rank as “ fine ”—picture-painting 
and image-carving, to wit—and the rest which are 
all excluded from the like patent of nobility? 
However, the writer, if it is to be supposed that he 
seriously meant what he said at the time, has at 
any rate subsequently proved himself better in act 
than his written words imply ; for, being appointed a 
few months later co-director of the London County 
Council School of Arts and Crafts, he has con- 
ducted it with such good purpose that, since the 
institution was opened, not a single easel-picture 
has been produced within its walls. Here is cause 
for earnest congratulation, that in one art-certre at 
least the baneful deluge of oil-paint is effectually 
stemmed. ‘The arrogant assumptions of a single 
art have been such that the rest have long lain 
under a sort of stigma, as though the pursuit of 
them were something less honourable than that of 
picture-making. And yet the man who paints the 
average Academy canvas year by year, is just as 
much a tradesman, a maker and seller of articles 
for sheer commercial profit, as is, let us say, the 
cheap-jack who hawks coloured paper fly-catchers 
‘True, compared with the latter, the 

picture painter has received 

a better “education,” and 

the manufacture of his com- 


at a fair. 


modities entails a greater 
degree of technical skill, he 
lives in a smarter house 
and in a more fashionable 
neighbourhood, he enjoys 
a superior social position, 
and, on Show Sunday, that 
is, on the occasion when he 
holds his annual spring sale 
for the express purpose of 
tempting customers, he may 
even have the luck to hand 
a patronising duchess a 
cup of tea. For these and 
similar reasons the painter’s 
products have a 
repute and fetch a higher 
price than the humble 
wares of the fly-paper man. 
But they do 
sarily result from any more 
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not neces- 
artistic imagination than his 
who, by some fresh turn of 
the scissors, may invent an 
entirely original pattern in 
tissue-paper; and if 
both come to be 


cut 
they 
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Arts and Crafts 


judged by the simple standard of utility, there is 
no question but that the fly-trap is far more service- 
able to mankind than the gilt-bound lumber that 
lures the shekels from the plutocratic purse. 

If there is one art alone which outshines and 
surpasses, as it ought to dominate and control all 
And 


on this point we need continually to remember the 


the rest, it is none other than architecture. 


precepts of the master to whose inspiring genius the 
esthetic revival of this century owes its chiefest 
debt. The late William Morris never lost an 
opportunity to insist on the unique importance of 
this, the parent, chief and standard of all the other 
arts. No amount of beautiful objects of art are 
able of themselves to constitute a beautiful home. 
A building of which the walls and plan and general 
character are altogether degenerate and ugly the 
most studious decking can never decorate. Nothing 
but an architectural basis gives organic cohesion to 
the decorative arts. 

It is significant that, out of all the rooms at the 
Royal Academy, one only, and that a miserably 
small one, is consecrated to architectural design. 
For the sake of this portion of the Exhibition alone 
I never omit an annual visit to Burlington House ; 
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but I regret to say that I find the room nearly 
always deserted. And no wonder! The authori- 
ties afford the least possible facilities to the visitor 
to study the work in question. During the recent 
exhibition there, wanting to examine a minute 
drawing which was hung at an altitude of about 
eight or nine feet from the floor, and so placed, 
moreover, that the light on the glass made inspec- 
tion from close beneath it impracticable, I begged 
one of the attendants to lend me a stool or chair 
for the purpose. The man appeared quite amazed 
at so unprecedented a request, and positively de- 
clared himself unable to comply. Now, who is to 
blame for an anomalous state of things like this ? 
No one can honestly pretend that there is not suffi- 
cient demand for architectural work to warrant more 
prominence being assigned to it. It is inconceiv- 
able but that there must continually be an immense 
quantity of architectural plans and elevations on 
order to satisfy the current requirements of the 
metropolis alone. Every day the London with 
which we used to be familiar is being transformed, 
fresh buildings springing up on the sites of those 
Rarely, very rarely, the change is an 
More often than not a plain and 
homely old place disappears 

to make way for something 


demolished. 


improvement. 


which, if not actually more 
repulsive in appearance 
than the former, is yet the 
greater outrage against taste 
in so far as it is showier 
and more pretentious. And 
in all these schemes for 
modern 
not the smallest provision, 


“improvements ” 


sordid mercenary 
dictate 
otherwise, is made for pre- 


where 
considerations 


serving such few venerable 
remains of antiquity as do 
If, 


gem 


yet happen to survive. 
for example, some 
of inestimable beauty like 
Crosby Hall comes to be 
amid the 


hideous trespass that has 


disclosed from 


hemmed it in these many 
evil years past, it is only 


that it may be the more 
permanently and_ irrevoc- 
ably hidden away out of 


sight. Whatever fashion 
wr C. 8, A. YOTSR' of new building - shall 
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conceal the old, one thing is certain, that it 
cannot be so fair and deserving an object to see 
as that which it shall have concealed. It is 
pitiable to think of the wantonness of sacrificing 
any least fragment of architectural beauty. It 
can ill be spared among all the miles and miles 
of unlovely heaps of stones and bricks and 
mortar of which our modern streets consist. 

But even among those to whom the existing 
state of affairs is no matter of indifference, there 
is unhappily a complete absence of agreement as 
to how the remedy is to be brought about. Some 
proclaim that salvation must arise and penetrate 
from the workshop upwards ; others would turn 
the artist’s studio itself into a factory, the designer 
into an artisan—opinions which, though appa- 


rently antagonistic, are perhaps rather diverse 


aspects of the same truth; while others, again, 
deny any hope for the future of the arts until the 
advent of political and social revolution. Neither 
also is there any sort of consensus as to what 
lines constitute essential beauty of form. Some 
exalt the study of nature as supreme ; others of 
the theory of proportion; others of historical 
tradition. With some either the literary or the 
ethical idea is all-pervading ; others, on the con- 
trary, are jealous of any other element encroach- 
ing on the domain of pure esthetics. 

With all this diversity of views it follows that, 
in actual practice, there is not yet to be observed 
any indication of the genesis of a living national 
art, which can be pronounced without hesitation 
to be the exclusive and typical product of this 
our age, in the same sense in which the Grecian, 
the Byzantine, the Early English, the Cinque 
Cento, the Rococo, the Empire, or any of the 
historic styles can be definitely ascribed to the 


particular date, place and people to which they 
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severally belong. Such art as 
we have is sporadic ; is manu- 
factured of deliberate intent ; 
self-conscious, not spontane- 
ous; lacking, for the most 
that 
denotes 


part, artlessness which 


the genuine artist ; 
nor can we, except in a few 


and 


trace its 


instances, or in 
qualified 


vague 
manner, 
continuity with that which has 
gone before it. We cannot 
foresee whither it may tend ; 
whether, indeed, it be destined 
to have any prolonged organic 
existence at all, or whether it 
be doomed instead to perish 
in order to make way for an 
art of the future that has yet 
to be born. 

The problem now is how to 
attain concentration and unity 
of aim without at the same 
time stifling individual genius. 
The metropolis itself presents 
perhaps the greatest difficul- 
ties. Its very vastness 1s ad- 
verse to that helpful 
brother-crafts- 


inter- 
course among 
men which is practicable else- 
where. ‘Thus, whereas in the 
provinces we have flourishing 
art schools, each with marked 
characteristics of its own, as 
at Birmingham or Glasgow, in 
London, on the other hand, 
we are rather isolated from 
one another or grouped into 
separate sets following certain a ee 
individual masters. We have 


schools and originators in 

abundance, as also many derivatives therefrom. 
Never, indeed, have the agencies for instruction 
in the arts and crafts been more numerous or 
better attended than at present. ‘The handicrafts, 
in short, have no longer now to plead for the 
bare licence to be regarded and be practised as 
arts. And do 
Arts and Crafts that, independently of the original 
Society, are frequently held in the provinces and 
even occasionally in the colonies, to name only 
such recent exhibitions as those of Cape Town and 
Glasgow, or forthcoming ones at Dublin and Not- 
tingham—do not these all testify alike that that 
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not the numerous exhibitions of 
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which began as a tentative experiment in London 
eleven years ago has now developed into an estab- 
lished factor in our industrial life ? 

While dealing with the present condition of 
decorative art in this country I can hardly omit to 
refer to St. Paul’s Cathedral and the recently intro- 
duced mosaics to which Sir W. B. Richmond, him- 
self a member of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society, has contributed no inconsiderable share ; 
and that more especially since the name of the 
society has, rightly or wrongly it does not here 
signify, been freely mentioned in connection with 


the matter. I am constrained, however, to speak 
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entirely in the first person, for, since the whole 
question has been a keenly debated one, it is unfair 


to ask my editor to assume the responsibility of 


what are, I admit, only my own personal convic- 
tions. At the outset I should like to ask hostile 
critics of the new work to recall the date of the 
planning and building of St. Paul’s—viz. between 
1674 and 1710—and then to reflect of what kind 
alone was the contemporary talent available for 
carrying out any colour decorations that Wren 
might have devised. Had the architect resorted 
to France, whither the bent of his predilections 
mainly tended, he would have found no better men 
to employ than Lancret, Chardin and Boucher ; or 
had ‘he preferred to seek Italian aid, the only 
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painters living were of the type of either Sasso- 
ferrato or Tiepolo. Now, would the work of any 
of these neo-pagans have satisfied the judgment of 
the present day? I venture to think it extremely 
doubtful, remembering the ecclesiastical purpose 
it would be required to fulfil. Nay, further, I 
cannot but be grateful to think that circumstances 
so combined as to spare us the gross monstrosities 
that must alone have been furnished by contempo 
raneous hands, and to have vouchsafed us instead 
to gaze upon the graceful compositions of Sir 
W. B. Richmond, which have to be condemned, 
alas! as unsuitable, only because their surround 
ings are unworthy of them. As for the remainder 
of the new decorations, they seem to me to be 
quite debased enough not to be out of keeping 
with their environment. 

Two events that have occurred within the last 
few months, viz. the laying the foundation-stone 
of the extension of the South Kensington Museum, 
as also that for the permanent building of the 
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Royal School of Art Needlework—what are 
they, in their respective ways, but public tri- 
butes to the importance of various branches 
of industrial art? And once more, does it not 
mark an epoch in the history of the arts that 
there should have been presented, last June at 
the Guildhall, before the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs 
and Aldermen of London, formally attending, 
the masque of Beauty's Awakening? For 


therein, beneath the thinly-disguised figure of 


Allegory, were uttered and listened to by the 
officers of the city some very plain truths con 
cerning the artistic degradation of modern 
commercial London. That such a perform- 
ance should have obtained a respectful and 
authoritative hearing with the highest civic 
functionaries of the capital is a distinct point 
gained, and evidence, if such were wanted, 
that the claims of art have acquired a position 
where they can no longer be ignored. So 
44 
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valuable an opportunity, 

indeed, was the occasion 

deemed by the Art 

Workers’ Guild—many of 

whom belong also to the 

Arts and Crafts Society— 

that they devoted their 

energies, heart and soul, 

to the undertaking, at the 

expense, maybe, in not a few cases, of 

their ordinary work. Thus it is not im- 

probable that the present exhibition at 

the New Gallery will, as compared with 

preceding exhibitions, have to be ad- 

judged deficient in many remarkably 

large or striking show-pieces, notwith- 

standing that the standard of accept- 

ance of the work in general is every 
whit as exigeant as heretofore. 

Moreover, the space for general ex- 

hibits at the New Gallery has been 

curtailed by the setting apart, as was 

but due, of one entire room for a repre- 

sentative collection of the work of the 

late President of the Arts and Crafts 

Society. And so, not to make accept- 

ance a matter of over-difficult compe- 

tition, the show being an open one in 

which members and non-members have 

to submit equally to the approval of a 

selection committee, it was thought 

advisable, out of regard to the reduced 
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area, to restrict this year’s exhibition to persons 
resident within the United Kingdom. 
Of the alternative ways of investigating the sub- 
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metal fittings. 


ventional bird 


Voysey’s interior furniture and fittings are, 
if anything, still more original. He largely 
employs Brunswick green paint, on account 
of its durability ; but, beside that, he has a 
strong liking for white-painted wood with 


The latter are composed 


sometimes of yellow brass, or, more com- 
monly, they are bronzed, having a dull and 
slightly iridescent sheen that wears well 
and keeps clean and unimpaired by the 
action of time or atmosphere. Here, 
again, the artist claims the balance of prac- 
tical utility on his side. The hinges and 
other door-furniture are executed in pierced 
metal, for the most part in very low relief, 
the pattern standing out in straightforward, 
sharp definition. But in one instance, at 
least, instead of the background being the 
part that is cut away, the device (of con- 


forms in which the artist 


excels) consists in what has been removed 


by perforation, a converse process which 


rather tends to confuse the eye and to 


diminish the admirable boldness of effect 


silhouette. 


obtained where the pattern is left in solid metal 


The seated figure in bronze, representing a man 


ject, I propose, in these pages, to treat of the arts writing, is one which Mr. Voysey designed on paper 


and crafts of to-day more in relation to their re- 


spective authors than under 
the heads of so many 
generic classes. It must, 
however, be premised that 
the order adopted is solely 
a matter of convenience ; 
for in no sense do I pre- 
tend to the invidious office 
of assigning priority to this 
or that artist on the score 
of merit. 

No_ better exemplifica- 
tion of the supreme value 
of an architect’s training 
could be desired than the 
art of Mr. C. F. A. Voysey, 
who is, beyond question, an 
artist of individual gifts 
very remarkable. A house 
designed by him it is not 
easy to pass without observ 
ing or to mistake for any- 
body else’s work, and as 
compared with the exte- 
riors designed by him, Mr. 


LOOKING-GLASS 


and began to model in wax with his own hand, but 
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subsequently, owing to pressure of other business, 
had to abandon. Mr. Pegram then undertook to 
carry out the work. It was originally intended to 
form the finial of an oak newel, of which the 
pedestal shown should represent the upper portion. 

In his designs for furniture, Mr. Voysey evidently 
aims at maintaining, in the leading structural lines, 
extreme simplicity of form, relieved, in the secondary 
parts only, by quaint ornamental detail. He also 
relies very much on grace of proportion, a feature 
to which reproductions on a reduced scale cannot, 
of course, do adequate justice. Indeed, the rigidly 
severe character of the joinery, accompanied by 
plain though elaborately-studied mouldings, makes 
it seem almost bald, unless the objects themselves, 
completed full size, are examined ; in which event 


the restraint and refinement of the whole can hardly 


fail to be appreciated. This architectural quality is, 
indeed, dominant in all Mr. Voysey’s designs, whether 
it be for a chair, a table, a cabinet, or a looking- 
glass frame. It may be mentioned that the cabinet 
here illustrated belongs to Mr. Ward Higgs, the 
sympathetic owner of much of Mr. Voysey’s work. 
‘The specimen of furniture in question was designed 
expressly to contain a richly-bound copy of the 
famous Kelmscott edition of Chaucer. Executed in 
46 


oak, the case discovers, when the hinged doors are 
opened, a vermilion enamelled interior in which 
rests the beautiful volume, spread open and ready 
that whoso runs may read and admire. 

To the public at large Mr. Voysey is perhaps best 
known by his characteristic designs for wall-papers 
and textiles. His unzoological birds and fantastic 
foliage are truly inimitable. Some of his more 
recent woven stuffs are a combination of silk and 
wool, the fabric in parts consisting of the two mate- 
rials equally interwoven, in parts being twofold, 
either the wool or the silk coming to the fore. 
Wherever the latter occurs, the silk, being of more 
pliable texture than the woollen backing, yields the 
more readily to the tension of the web, and thus is 
produced a rich and varied effect by reason of the 
play of light upon the glossy, undulating surface of 
the silk. The method was initiated years ago by 
Mr. William Morris, in his “ Dove and Rose ” 
tapestry. Only in the last named the pattern was 
so evenly covered that there were not enough of 
conspicuously large surfaces for displaying the beau- 
tiful capabilities peculiar to the fabric. Mr. Voysey, 
however, with more successful venture, intersperses 
his design with some very bold masses, sometimes 
accentuated by contrast with the fine intricacy of 
other portions of the pattern. It should be noted 
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that, reproduced on paper in black and white, the 
fulness of the silk not only loses its proper charm, 
but looks almost like a blemish. In the majority 
of the tapestries here illustrated pale shades of 
green and blue, with golden-olive tints, predomi- 
nate. The fabric in which the swallows are intro- 
duced, all facing to the right upon a diagonal branch, 
recalls in its colour-scheme somewhat the aspect of 
the artist’s favourite herb, rue. 

Now, unless that canon be an arbitrary one which 
requires a floor-decoration to be planned on such a 
basis as not to give the sense of being upside down 
from whatever aspect it be looked upon, it must be 
owned that, despite the excellently architectonic 
system on which Mr. Voysey builds up all his 
patterns, his carpet-designing is decidedly at fault. 
In one Axminster carpet shown, the effect is practi- 
cally nullified by the fact that the leaves point the 
opposite way to the flowers; but in too many 
whether the 
motif take the shape of a 


instances, 


powdering, or, as is more 
usual, of a flowing pattern, 
Mr. 
disregards 


Voysey consciously 
the 
It may, in conse- 


received 
order. 
quence, fairly be objected 
that those carpet patterns 
of his which have a 
marked tendency in one 
direction, are rather suit- 
able for stair-carpets than 
for use in an_ ordinary 
dwelling-room. 


The art of Mr. George 


Frampton, A.R.A., may 
perhaps best be described 
as composite sculpture ; 
that 
seldom 


that he 
himself 
in any given work to one 
single medium, but draws 
upon many materials—e.g. 
bronze and various kinds 


is to say, 


confines 


of marbles ; stones, such 
as lapis lazuli; mother-of- 
pearl and other shells ; 
amber and ivory, to 
obtain the effect desired. 
Yet these do not 
suffice for some of his finer 


even 


pieces, which are further 

enriched with: enamelling, 

gold and silver. To the 
50 


latter class belongs a bust of Keats’s Zamia, now in 
course of being modelled in clay. The flesh parts 
are to be carried out in ivory, to meet the resources 
and limitations of which the artist has to exercise par- 
ticular ingenuity, contriving to veil the joints of the 
material with an ornamental network of gold about 
the throat and forehead. The sleeves and drapery 
are to be of silver, embellished with mother-of-pearl 
and coloured enamels. The features are beautiful 
and full of dignity, and yet the expression is snake- 
like withal, as befits the character represented. 
Some plaster models for memorial tablets are 
here reproduced. The most elaborate of all shows 
a projected scheme, of which one of the simpler 
designs is again a modification. Both of these 
have several features in common. One of the two 
was designed to be erected in Birmingham, the 
trees in the lower portion being intended to bear 
respectively the names of the children and grand- 
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children of the deceased. It is interesting to note 
how the lines of the avenue of closely-planted trees 
in the earlier design open out and develop later 
into a semi-architectural arcade, with emblematic 
figures seated in the intervals. This treatment of 
trees in ornament has long been a favourite one 
with Mr. Frampton, who claims to have been the 
first to use it in a frieze, with alternating groups of 
cherubs’ heads to represent Night and Morning. 
The original, in relief, coloured by Mrs. Frampton, 
now adorns one of the rooms in the artist’s house. 
The idea of breaking a horizontal band perpen- 
dicularly into compartments by means of growing 
tree-trunks is now so widely adopted that it seems 
hard to realise that there was, not very long since, 
a time when the motif was regarded as an innova- 


tion on the hackneyed form of the acanthus scroll 
or of the ugly and artificial swag-ornament. 

Mr. Frampton has, moreover, done signal service 
to architecture by inventing a new kind of capital, 
in which tree-stems, springing up out of the column, 
grow upward and unite in a solid cap of foliage 
at the top. Adhering to no historic style, Mr. 
Frampton tries rather to evolve for himself fresh 
forms based upon suggestions of nature. At the 
same time there is a powerful element of sym- 
bolism underlying whatever he produces. But in 
his contempt for “meaningless” ornament the 
artist is inclined to become abstruse. There are, 
of course, certain well-known symbols, like the 
olive of peace and the palm of victory. But these 
Mr. Frampton supplements with a crop of horti- 

cultural hieroglyphics so 
fanciful as to require a 
written cipher to interpret. 
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Would it occur to any one 
as self-evident that the elm 
represents Dignity or the 
orange Generosity? Yet 
such are fair specimens of 
the kind of significance 
Mr. Frampton attributes 
to the trees and flowers he 
introduces into his design. 
It is right enough to be 
practical and insist on an 
architecture being made 
deeply overhanging, be- 
cause its very function is 
to protect what is beneath 
it; but it is quite another 
thing to be tied and bound 
by arbitrary conditions of 
hieratic import. 

For the Art Gallery at 
Glasgow Mr. Frampton 
has designed groups to 
occupy the spandrils of 
the archway of the prin- 
cipal entrance, with St. 
Mungo and _ allegorical 
figures in the lunette over 
the door. The arches of 
the returns are occupied 
respectively by groups of 
“Commerce ” (symbolised 
by Mercury with figures of 
the principal local indus- 
tries) and of “ Art at the 


Court of Love,” who sits 
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throned in the midst teaching the beauty of har- 
mony. Mr. Frampton has also designed nine 
panels of silver relief, depicting heroines from the 
“Morte d’Arthur,” for a door in the Astor Estate 
Office in London. 

The most notable work contributed by Mr. Nel- 
son Dawson is a fire-grate in forged iron and brass 
with brass fender to match. Being in search, soon 
after he received the commission, for some orna- 
mental motif for his purpose, Mr. Dawson happened 
to be struck by the beauty of the opening fronds of 
the Osmunda regalis fern in Kew Gardens. From 


this seemingly trivial incident and the train of thought 


ELECTRIC LAMP DESIGNED BY NELSON DAWSON 


DETAIL OF FENDER 
DESIGNED BY NELSON DAWSON 


arising out of it was evolved the elaborate 
scheme that has now happily attained comple 
tion. No one of ordinary observation, even 
though he might be ignorant of the facts in 
which the ornament originated, could fail to 
be impressed by the vitality and adaptability 
of the leading forms, or by the admirable con- 
sistency with which they are carried out in the 
whole work. One detail alone, a vacant-look- 
ing cartouche, inserted about half-way between 
the middle and either end of the fender, 
betrays a failure in fertility of resource ; but, 
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for the rest, one feels instinctively that, whatever the 
source of the inspiration, it must have been some- 
thing organically alive and flourishing and strong. 
If only modern artists would unite to abjure once for 
all the swag, the cartouche, the trophy, the broken 
pediment and all the other decrepit and inane ex- 
pedients of the so-called Renaissance, then indeed 
might art, new-born, have a chance to live healthily 
and grow and prosper again. But to return to Mr. 
Dawson’s work. The name of the fern suggested its 
namesake, St. Osmund. Whereupon the artist began 
to ransack legendary lore ; and, coming to the conclu- 
sion that the English local saint had become first 
identified with, and then superseded by, the more 
widely popular St. Christopher, introduced effigies 
of both into his design. The crowns, which, it will 
be seen, are quite fantastic and not of any type 
recognised in heraldry, were adopted in accord 
with the attribute vega/is ; while the roots of the 
fern, in further allusion to the ancient belief, are 
shown enfolding the heart of the Saint. Every 
several part was first carefully modelled in wax 
before the execution of the work was attempted. 
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Mr. Dawson, in conjunction with Mr. Wilson, has 
a project for a large screen in forged iron to be 
placed in Holy Trinity Church, Chelsea. 

But Mr. Dawson by no means confines his 
attention to the coarser metals. He produces 
some exquisitely delicate jewellery, embellished in 
parts with translucent enamel. Some ornamental 
pins for ladies’ hair are made in the shape of 
dragon-flies ; their iridescent wings of sheet enamel, 
without any basis but the finest network of gold 
or silver veining. 

The beaker and tray illustrated have been 
executed for a member of the old border family of 
Swinton, whose initial letter and armorial badges 
form part of the design. Around the bowl of the cup 
runs the enamelled motto, immortalised by Scott : 
“Be faithful, brave, and O, be fortunate.” Both 
pieces are of silver and beaten bronze combined. 
Another interesting work of Mr. Dawson’s is a 
presentation casket in silver and enamels for the 
conferring the freedom of the city of Carlisle on 
the Speaker of the House of Commons. 

(To be continued) 
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STUDIO-TALK. 
(From our own Correspondents. ) 


ONDON.—We 


illustrations of some mural and ceiling 


have pleasure in giving 


decorations recently designed by Mr. H. 

C. Brewer for the New Palace Theatre at 

Plymouth, and the Prince’s Restaurant, 
Piccadilly. As befits an important dockyard town, 
the decorations of the Plymouth theatre are naval 
in character ; and these, as well as the mural paint- 
ings in the Prince’s Restaurant, are executed in a 
medium of spirit-wax and varnish. ‘The restaurant 
frieze is divided by constructive pilasters into a 
lunette and nine panels, an arabesque being painted 
upon each pilaster. In the lunette there is a repre- 
sentation of ships crossing the Channel, and above 
it, in a barrel vault, appears an allegory of the 
Winds. ‘The various panels picture Zhe Departure 
Dover, The Procession of Cardinal lVolsey, 
Queen Catherine and her Attendants, Francis T,, 
The French Queen, The Constable of France, The 
and Zhe Departure. The - back- 
grounds of these paintings are raised in gesso and 


cilt, 


from 


Tournament, 


DECORATIVE PANELS AT THE NEW PALACE THEATRE, PLYMOUTI BY Il. C. 


ARIS. 


Paris, on the occasion of the coming 


It is proposed to organise in 


centenary of Chardin, an exhibition of 
the the 
who wrought the masterpieces known 
as Le Bénédicité, La Mere Laborieuse,and L’ Enfant 
of his most cele- 


works of remarkable artist 


au Toton—to name but a few 


brated productions. ‘This is indeed a project to be 
heartily supported, for if Rembrandt in Holland, 
Van Dyck in Holland, and Velasquez in Spain are 
considered adequate representatives of the pre- 
dominating qualities of the race and of the art of 
their several countries, surely Chardin deserves 
equal honour. ‘This implies no disrespect of other 


great French artists, such as Claude Lorraine, 
Poussin, or Watteau ; indeed, it is not the question. 
Enough, for the moment, to celebrate the genius 
of Chardin on the most appropriate occasion. 
The success of the scheme is assured ; moreover 
it will serve as an excellent precedent for similar 
celebrations in the future; for if other nations 
honour their great artists, why should not France 
do the same ? 
The art critics—or rather the members ot the 


artistic Press -of Paris and the Departments have 


BREWEK 
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DECORATIVE PANEL AT THE PRINCE'S RESTAURANT 


The 


president is M. J. Comte, the vice-presidents are 


just resolved themselves into a syndicate. 


MM. G. Geoffroy and de Fourcaud, the secretaries 
MM. Ange de Lassus and de Saint-Mesniére, the 
treasurer is M. E. Benoit-Lévy, and the members 
are MM. L. 
l‘romentin, P. Gille, M. Hamel, F°. 


Bénédite, Champier, Dalligny, C. 
Jourdain, G. 
Larroumet, G. Lecomte, L. Maillard, R. Marx, G. 
Mourey, H. Nocq, C. Normand, and G. Strégler. 
Apart from its professional work, the “ Syndicat de 
la Presse Artistique” intends, it would seem, to 


organise exhibitions. There is talk of a Watteau 
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display, and, if this be the 
fact, the project is to be 
cordially commended. 


The medals for the Ex- 
hibition of 1900 have been 
entrusted by the Govern- 
ment to MM. Chaplain and 
Roty, and no one who is 
acquainted with the work 
of these two artists will be 
disposed to complain. At 
the same time one cannot 
fail to notice the bias 
shown by the Société des 
Beaux-Arts in systemati- 
cally ignoring the new 


bY If. C. BREWER 


school of French sculpture, 
which has demonstrated its 
Unfortunately— 
say fortunately ?—for the members of this school, 
MM. Alexandre Charpentier, Camille 
Lefévre, and Mlle. Claudel are not, and doubtless 
never will be, attached to the Institute. 


abilities for years past. or shall one 


Rodin, 


Thus it is 
they have no share in the work for which their 
talents obviously designate them; nor have they 
any voice in the distribution of the commissions 
for the Exhibition, either as regards the Palais des 
Champs-Elysées or the Pont Alexandre III. Every- 
thing has been placed in the hands of Prix de 


Rome winners or members of the Institute. What 


BY H, C. BREWEK 
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“ELIZABETHAN BATTLE-SHIP.”,) FROM 

A SKETCIET FOR THE DECORATIVE 

PANEL IN THE NEW PALACE THEATRE 
(See London Studio- Talk) PLYMOUTH. BY H. C, BREWER 
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could be more natural—or more disgusting ?. There 


is only one consolation—it is all of no importance 
whatever. Posterity will judge between the artists 
I have named and the others. 


G. M. 


NTWERP.—An artist of high promise, 
Antoon van Welie of Hertogenbosch 
(Bois-le-Duc), exhibited, on the occa- 
sion of the recent Van Dyck celebra- 
tions, some thirty works done in the 


They were displayed in a wooden 


last few years. 
building constructed by the architects Van Averbeke 


The 


a dozen por- 


and Diehl, and arranged with exquisite taste. 
works displayed are of three kinds 
traits, several character sketches, and five or six 
subtle and well-thought-out pictures—executed re- 
spectively in oils, wash, pencil, and pastel, 


PORTRAIT OF 
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MISS ANTONIA LEWIN 


BY 


There is a great variety of style in the technique 
of the portraits, some being painted heavily, in 
bold, warm, rich tones, while others are treated in 
an almost decorative manner, and others again are 
handled in the simple, patient, conscientious style of 
the “primitives.” The latter are the most remarkable 
of all. ‘These portraits resemble in no way even the 
most approved of modern methods, and it is not the 
least of their many merits that they are more or less 
Van Welie 
strives above all to interpret not the mere momentary 


strong from their psychological aspect. 


feeling of his model, nor yet its luxurious ex- 
ternal aspect, but rather its true innermost being. 
Especially noteworthy are three little heads, Do/or, 
a chalk drawing ; Christine, a pastel; and 7ristan, 
also a pastel, the first two represented in profile and 
the last in three-quarter, all clearly expressive of 
the feeling which animated the young artist in his 
labours. 

By natural progression 
we come next to his series 
of pocmes plastiques, in 
which the artist has been 
inspired by his favourite 
authors—Shakespeare, 
Dante, Ovid, “The 

that inimitable 
of stories and 
“Hamlet” sup- 
plies the artist with his 


and 
People,” 
inventor 
fables. 


Ophelia, a wash - drawing 
of great beauty, treated in 
masterly style. The 
“* Metamorphoses ”—or is 
it Gluck’s lyric drama ?— 
inspired Orphée, 
large oil painting, where- 
in the divine 
singer lying on the knotted 
of 
shores of the Styx, gazing 
from afar 
of the 

Elysium. 


has a 


one sees 


roots a_ tree, 


by the 


forms 
in 


on the 


happy souls 


Remarkable as are his 
Fairy Princesses and his 
Paolo and Francesca, Van 
Welie’s highest powers are 
exemplified in his real little 
masterpiece, Musick. It 
were impossible to describe 


ANTOON VAN WELIE or to analyse a work so 

















PORTRAITS, BY 
(Photograph by H. Verbeek) ANTOON VAN WELIE 
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subtle, so individual, so zz¢ime. Enough to say 
that I know no artist in Holland or Belgium 
Toorop, Khnopff, and Minne, perhaps, ex- 


cepted—capable of expressing, 


with equal in- 
tensity, by means of a simple face, quite devoid 
of exaggeration, the supreme delight of art. 


P. DE M. 


RUSSELS.—The monument erected 
by the town of Nivelles in Brabant 
to the memory of the late J. de 
Burlet, Minister of State, is the work 
of the Brussels sculptor, J. de 

Lalaing. The sculptural portion consists of a 
bronze bust of the former minister surmounting 
two bronze high-rclicfs, the one representing a 
wrestler, typical of Combativeness, and the other 
a young woman, symbolising Eloquence. This 
new work by M. de Lalaing has neither the 
clegance of line nor the felicitous composition 
of his funereal monument lately exhibited in 
Brussels, and reproduced in the June number of 
THE STuDIO; at the same time it is very finely 


executed in parts, and reveals once more the 





PORTRAIT BY A. VAN WELIE 
(Photograph hy If. Verbeek. See Antwerp Studio-Talk) 
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‘© FAIRY PRINCESSES ” BY A. VAN WELIE 
(See Antwerp Sludio- Talk) 


wide knowledge and the lofty sentiment of this 
truly remarkable artist. 


Among the usual exhibitions which mark the 
end of the year at the numerous professional 
schools in Brussels, that of the Ecole Bisschof- 
sheim is deserving of notice. The most careful 
instruction in drawing, together with its orna- 
mental application, is specially considered, and 
the works displayed were on the whole most 
interesting. M. Crespin is the lecturer on deco- 
rative composition, the excellence of his method 
being manifest in the work of these young girls. 
The fact that the greater number of the exhibits 
bear the stamp of individuality is due to this: 
that, from the outset, M. Crespin’s young pupils 
are taught on clear and rational principles, and 
from the moment they know how to use their 
pencils they are not obliged slavishly to repro- 
duce a set of old copies, but are encouraged, on 
the contrary, to give vent to their own initiative 
in the way of combination and invention, by 
expanding the simple themes submitted to them. 
Miles. Boeykens, Levert, and Lemonnier are 
worthy of special mention. Another interesting 
point should be noted. During the winter, when 
it is difficult to procure fresh flowers as models, 
M. Crespin borrows dried specimens, many of 
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“DOLOR.”. FROM A CHALK 
(See Antwerp Studio-Talk) DRAWING BY A. VAN WELIE 





Reviews of Recent Publications 


which offer linear effects full of ornamental mean- 
ing. F. K. 


RAGUE.—We have pleasure in giving 

herewith a reproduction of a painting 

entitled Zhe Boudoir, the work of a 

Prague artist, Ludek Marold, who de- 

serves to be much more widely known 

than he is at present. Besides being a colourist of 

high order, his work displays qualities of technique 

which are worthy of the highest commendation. 

We hope to have an opportunity of dealing more 
fully with this painter’s work at some future time. 


REVIEWS OF RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The 
RANDOLPH 


Anglo-Saxon Review. Edited by 
SPENCER CHURCHILL. 


New York: John Lane.)—To adventure the pro- 


Lady 
(London and 


duction of a quarterly review, each copy of which 
is to be sold at the price of one guinea, requires a 


“THE BOUDOIR” 
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boldness of spirit and self-reliance which it is not 
given to every editor and publisher to possess. 
More than a usual amount of curiosity has, there- 
fore, been aroused concerning the appearance of the 
first number of this serial, and criticisms upon it 
were freely offered before it made its appearance. 
Now, to justly criticise a review even after its first 
issue is scarcely a possible task. The critic has 
yet to learn something of the editor’s reserve 
forces, upon the strength of which depends, more 
than upon anything else, the ultimate success of 
his that the 
Anglo-Saxon Review begins well, and that fact 


venture. It must be conceded 
at least is a good augury for its future. Its 
articles are varied, it is finely printed upon good 
paper, and its format and margins are all that 
could be desired. ‘The photogravure portraits with 
which it is illustrated are interesting both historic- 
ally and artistically, and are excellent examples of 
that method of reproduction. The cover is amazing. 
Were it hand-tooled, as it has at first sight the 
appearance of being, it would be worth at least ten 


FROM A PAINTING BY LUDEK MAROLD 
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times the cost of the number. Excellent as the 
design of the original binding undoubtedly is, we 
should much prefer to see a new design specially 
adapted to the process employed in its production. 
Imitation hand-tooled bindings are as bad as imita- 
tion jewellery, and the cause of art cannot be 
furthered thereby. With this exception, we have 
nothing but praise to accord; and there are no 
qualifications to our wishes that it may have a long 
and prosperous career. 

The Treatises of Benvenuto Cellini on Goldsmith 
ing and Sculpture. With an introduction by C. R. 
ASHBEE. (London: Edward Arnold.) 
As the revival of art-craftsmanship extends, 


Price 355: 
net. 
the demand among artists for works dealing with 
Mr. 


Ashbee has done good service in translating and 


the technique of the crafts will increase. 


printing Cellini’s admirable treatise on precious 
The numerous recipes 
with which they 


metal work and sculpture. 
and 
abound, even after an interval of nearly four cen- 


valuable technical hints 
turies, are still of the highest value to craftsmen, 
and especially to those who aim at the mastership 
of their art. Mr. Ashbee, to our thinking, wisely 
take exalted an 


opinion of the artistic merits of Cellini’s designs. 


warns his readers not to too 
He sums up his opinion by saying “he was a very 
first-rate craftsman, but a very second-rate artist.” 
It is perhaps less necessary in these days than it 
might have been a few years ago to advise the 
young craftsman that, however indispensable it 
may be for him to take every advantage possible 
of the experience of others in the matter of tech 
nique, in the details of design he must work out 
his own salvation. By all means let the jeweller 
and worker in gold learn all that may be possible 
from the experience of the famous Florentine, but 
let them avoid the imitation of his, ofttimes, over- 
charged and chaotic ornament as they would the 
pest. 

The Master 
GLEESON WHITE. 
je 


well-selected and admirably reproduced series of 


Edited by 
(Edinburgh : 


Painters of Britain. 
Four volumes. 


and E. C. Jack.)—This work consists of a 


British paintings, commencing with examples by 
Hogarth, and terminating with Mr. Byam Shaw’s 
Love's Baubles. 
and fifty representative painters are figured in its 


Pictures by nearly one hundred 


pages, and these include many excellent ones by 
Millais, Rossetti, Burne-Jones, and other of the 
Pre-Raphaelites, besides numerous plates after the 
work of more popular favourites. The 
readers of the late Mr. Gleeson White’s contribu- 
tions to the literature of art will recognise how he 


many 


has followed the bent of his marked inclinations in 
his selection of the illustrations, and will not perhaps 
be inclined to feel aggrieved with him on that 
account. The historical and descriptive notes 
which accompany each illustration add much to 
the interest of the volumes, to turn over the leaves 
of which is a pleasant task, enabling one to revive 
the memory of many admired pictures, and to 
compare at one’s ease the varied characteristics and 
individualities exhibited in the works of our 
greatest painters. 

Jules [1. By Jutian Ktiaczko. (Plon, Nour 
rit & Co., M. Julian Klaczko, who 


was formerly an Austrian diplomatist, revives for us 


Publishers. ) 


in this volume the spirit of Rome in the fifteenth 
His that of a 


learned historian and a genuine artist at the same 


and sixteenth centuries. work is 


time. He reveals to us step by step, through the 
strong personality of Julius the Second, the expan 
sion of the Italian Renaissance, as seen in the works 
of Raphael, Bramante, and Michael Angelo, to 
far more than to that of the great 
Unlike 


many another historian, rendered dull and prosaic 


whose honour 
Pope in question—the book is dedicated. 
by his subject-matter, M. Klaczko appears before 
us as a vivid evocator of the Past, inspired by the 
grandiose nature of his work, and revealing at every 
moment the most original aspects of the art and 
life of the sixteenth century. The ten illustrations 
adorning this volume, well chosen as they are, seem 
nevertheless inadequate, when one thinks of the 
infinite immensity of the art treasures produced 
during this sublime epoch. 

Art Note-Book for Northern Italy. By VD. R. M. 
(London : Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent and 
Co.) 


this little book, which is arranged in convenient 


Price 3s.—We wish we could speak well of 


style, but it is so amateurish and fragmentary that 
The 


style of the writer is either jerky or amazingh 


it will be of little use to serious students. 
involved. Compression has been aimed at, with 
the result that the account of Michael Angelo is 
On the other 
hand, space is found for twenty hackneyed lines of 


limited to less than eighteen lines. 


Longfellow, which are most unnecessarily and inap 
The idea of the Note-Book is 
not bad, but it is carried out in an unsatisfactory 


propriately quoted. 


manner. 

A Popular Handbook to the Tate Gallery. By 
Epwarp T. Cook. (London: Macmillan & Co. 
Limited.) Price 5s.—This is a companion volume 
to Mr. Cook’s Popular Handbook of the National 
Gallery. 
is given of the origin and history of the Tate 
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In the introductory chapter an account 
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Gallery together with some useful general remarks 
concerning the British School of Painting. The 
catalogue of pictures is arranged according to the 
numbers affixed to the frames, and a biographical 
notice of each painter is included in addition to 
concise notes describing the sentiment of the 
various paintings and sculptures. In order to 
assist visitors to the Gallery to find the works of 
some particular painter, an index list of all the 
artists is given with the titles of their works, while 
a second appendix provides a numerical index list 
of all the paintings, sculptures, and drawings in the 
Gallery. The labour and research entailed in the 
making of such a book as this must have been 
enormous, and the compiler may be unreservedly 
congratulated upon the production of a volume 
which should prove equally valuable as a guide- 
book and as a work of reference. 

Glass-blowing and Working, for Amateurs, Ex- 
perimentalists, and Technicians. By THoMas Botas, 
F.C.S., F.1.C. (London: Dawbarn and Ward.)— 
This is a most interesting and practical manual 
upon a craft which offers no little fascination to the 
amateur, for glass-blowing is well within his domain, 
as Mr. Bolas shows; and if the designs he offers 
are not always impeccable as design, they point the 
way to good things. A glass pen, described on 
p. 185, promises to be useful, and we shall be glad 
to find it placed upon the market. The 
description of its merits contained in 
this volume will doubtless cause it to be 
manufactured for sale, and it should 
prove popular. 


DESIGN FOR A SET OF FIRE-IRONS. 
(A XL.) 

The First Prize (Zio guineas) is awarded to 
Lozenge (Charles Jones, 2 Carlyle Road, Lozells, 
Birmingham). 

The SEconD PRIZE (One guinea) to Craft (F. 
White, 19 Amott Road, East Dulwich, S.E.). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Curlew (Lennox G. Bird, Royal Marine Barracks, 
Chatham) ; irst Atfempt( Alexander Forrest, Mosset 
Place, Forres, N.B.) ; Un Anglais (Allan M. Young, 
135 Kennington Road, S.E.); the above are illus- 
trated; Tlorty (¥. C. Davies); Grenab (Frank 
Lansdown) ; Zve/pis (J. Bernard Morrall) ; AZads 
(C. Jaques Housez) ; Zramp (David Veazey) ; and 
Yhoirdis (Eva Bundy). 

DESIGN FOR A BOOK-COVER. 
(B XXXVIIL.) 

In this competition the name of the competitor, 
Tip (Cordelia Phillimore, c/o Gen. Hunt, Sid 
Abbey, Sidmouth), whose design was illustrated in 
the August number, was inadvertently omitted. 

SHAKESPERIAN ILLUSTRATION. 
(B XXXIX.) 

The First PRizE (One guinea) is awarded to Ji// 

(Ethel Sowels, The Rookery, Thetford, Norfolk). 
(Continued page 72.) 


DENT! 


TERA 
OET OF: 
FREIRT19. 


WARDS IN * THE 
STUDIO” PRIZE 
COMPETITIONS. 


DESIGN IN COLOURS 
FOR A CALENDAR. 


(A XXXVIIL.) 


The First Prize (Five guineas) is 
awarded to Curlew (Lennox G. Bird, 
Royal Marine Barracks, Chatham). 

The SECOND PRIZE (Zhree guineas) 
to Bel (Isobel B. Williamson, 18 Iven- 
hoe Road, Liverpool). 

Honourable mention is given to the 
following: Corydon (Walter P. Web- 
ster); Ztempo (Jean Mitchell) ; and 
Tagus (George Quested). 
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HON. MENTION (COMP. A XL.) 
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SKETCH FOR‘ILLUSTRATION OF 
SCENE IN “HAMLET” BY “JILL” 
(COMPETITION B XXXIX.) 
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WOODLAND SCENE BY ‘CHAT NOIR” 


The SECOND PRIZE (//a/f-a-guinea) to Berangere 
(Victor Lhuer, 23 Quai de la Tournelle, Paris). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Celt (Gertrude Brodie); Chat Noir (A. Leete) ; 
Curlew (Lennox G. Bird) ; Zsca (Ethel Larcombe) ; 
Pan (¥red. H. Ball); and Vayu (Louie Spiers). 


WoopDLAND SCENE. 
(C XXIV.) 

The First PRIzE (One guinea) is awarded to 
Chat Noir (A. Leete, 7 St. Augustine’s Parade, 
Bristol). 

The SECOND PRIZE (Ha/fa-guinea) to Wimble- 
com (Ernest E. Briscoe, 58 Fernlea Road, Balham, 


S.W.). 
Honourable mention is given to God/ywog (H. 
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FIRST PRIZE (COMPETITION Cc XXIV.) 


Holder) ; //o//y (Mrs. Wade Caulfield) ; and Vayu 
(Louie Spiers). 
Srupy oF Pou.ttry (LIvING). 
(D XXIII.) 


The First PrizE (One guinea) is awarded to 
Town Farm (Henry G. Coventry, 24 Bolingbroke 
Grove, Wandsworth Common, S.W.) 

The SECOND PRIZE (Ha/f-a-guinea) to Derbyshire 
(C. F. Inston, 25 South John Street, Liverpool). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Cackle (W. Northwood); Fadon (Hugh Price) ; 
Fram (Miss M. E. Hamilton); Zyncombe (Walter 
Rossiter) ; PAi/ (Ernest W. Philpott) ; Rvexz7 (Harry 

Wanless) ; Zhorfe (Mrs. E. G. Hobley) ; and Wazf 
(Miss V. Bernard). 





Awards in “ The Studio” Prize Competitions 


STUDY OF POULTRY BY °** TOWN : FIRST PRI 





STUDY OF POULTRY By ‘‘ DERBYSHIRE” SECOND PRIZE (COMP. D XXIII.) 
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The Lay Figure 


HE LAY FIGURE. 


“T HAVE been visiting old cities,” said 


the Journalist, “and my heart is filled 
with sorrow at the works therein of the 
new men.” 

“T presume,” remarked the Critic, “that your 
pocket also is filled with the copy you have made 
out of their sins.” 

“To some extent, I admit,” replied the Journal- 
ist. ‘‘ We are all tradesmen, even the most artistic. 


But in the retirement of one’s leisure moments, 
one may be permitted for a change to consume a 
thought, instead of selling it. And what I wanted 
to mourn over was the terrible sense of incongruity 
shown by the present generation. They never 
look where they are building. And so the modern 
iron girder-framed contract-built erection, with its 
veneer of terra cotta and brick, and its bedizenment 
of glazed tiles and gilt iron, is remorselessly set up 
side by side with one of those beautiful old houses 
that ought—as in Belgium—to be guarded and 
watched over by the Government.” 

“You are right,” the Painter remarked; “it is 
unpardonable ; and another phase of the same 
disease is to be found in churches, especially those 
the 


Only too often is there a 


of importance, such as cathedrals. I mean 


modern monument. 
complete absence of sympathy, so to speak, between 
the memorial to some dead man of note, and its 
immediate surroundings. An effigy of glittering 
white marble on an altar-tomb of imitation Italian 
Renaissance work does not rest peacefully within 
the sober grey stone walls of an Early English 
transept. It produces a sense of cheapness, very 
often quite undeserved.” 

“Vet,” said the Lay Figure, “there are diffi- 
culties. Would you relapse into mere imitation in 
order to keep your concords ? ” 

“Or,” the Critic remarked with a pleasant smile, 
“are you going to try to impose a limit of so many 
years, within which alone shall new buildings be 
allowed in a street containing old ones, or new 
tombs in a church that dates back more than a 
generation or so? You are entirely unpractical, 
and ought to devote yourselves to writing and 
painting pictures. ‘Thinking, happily, is not an 
art.” 

Minor “these 


Surely the jewel loses little by 


“ Moreover,” the Poet added, 
things must be so. 
the banality of its setting.’ 
“‘ My idea,” retorted the Painter, “ tended rather 
in the direction of the banality, as you call it, of 
the jewel.” 
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“Well,” replied the Minor Poet, “everything 
must have a beginning. You have the new art 
springing up side by side with the old until time 
blends them into harmony.” 

“That is very, pretty—and partly true,” the 
Journalist meditated. “ But time isn’t going to 
modern jerry- built business 
premises, except to clear them out at short notice, 
when they become obsolete, and set up others like 


worry about the 


unto them, only more so.” 

“You do not think, then,” said the Lay Figure, 
“that we are providing anything but public build- 
ings for the admiration of the antiquarians and 
consumption of the Goths of future ages ?” 

“Hardly anything, I think, in our cities,” was 
the reply. “The detached private house of the 
suburbs is the most characteristic and most suc- 
cessful product of Victorian architecture. Where 
these are built—as to do them justice I believe 
they generally are—of good material, they will age 
and weather into very beautiful buildings—of that 
kind which is likely to be always popular so long as 
we retain the domestic qualities of the nation.” 

“ But what is it that you are complaining of?” 
interjected the Critic. “All this is interesting. I 
can understand the point of view of the Painter 
who naturally objects to new tombs in old cathe- 
drals. But do you want to abolish the old houses 
in the new cities, or what ?” 

“Well, I admit the difficulty,” replied the Jour- 
nalist. ‘ For one thing I would like to see all old 
buildings of importance registered by a Govern- 
This 


should make it impossible for any one to knock 


ment authority as national monuments. 


them about indiscriminately. I fear the new shops 
must be suffered sadly. ‘There is no remedy.” 

“Vet,” meditated the Lay Figure, “there may 
When 
one vists a foreign country for the first time, one is 


be hardly the need for it that you think. 


generally struck by the harmony —a_ harmony 


covering all styles and periods ——which the archi- 
tecture of a town displays when viewed as a whole. 
I have sometimes felt a suspicion of something of 
the same sort in our British cities, when returning 
to their grateful dinginess after a long absence. 
We are hardly far enough away from our age to 
criticise it; or from tell 
looks. But the old places must be looked after ; 
and it would be a really valuable institution if we 
could have a Society for the Education of Deans 
and Chapters in Elementary Taste. The tombs 
they erect or allow to be erected are driving away 


our country to how it 


all the ghosts.” 
THE Lay Ficure, 
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Jean Jacques Henner 


HE WORK OF JEAN 
JACQUES HENNER. BY 
FREDERIC LEES. 


THERE was born of humble peasant 


parents in 1829 at Bernwiller, a small 
village in Alsace, in the Arrondissement of Belfort, 
a boy who, when he had reached the age at which 
children generally show signs of an_ intelligent 
awakening of the faculties, was ever busy with a 
pencil. It appeared to be as necessary for him to 
draw his rude figures as to eat or to sleep ; to be 
perfectly happy and contented with the good people 
of Bernwiller, he must feel a pencil between his 
fingers and have some image before his eyes or in 
his brain to represent upon paper. 

Little Jean Jacques Henner was placed under 
the care of M. Charles Gontzwiller, a drawing 
the Altkirch College, 


Gontzwiller 


master at two miles from 


Bernwiller. M. has told us in his 


“Souvenirs of Alsace” of his pupil’s early life, how 
“he joyfully walked, his satchel upon his back, the 


rather long distance which separated the village 


made a certain amount of progress he left there for 
Paris to enter Drolling’s studio, which he had to 
leave, however, after a certain time, being unable, 
possessed as he was of little money save what his 
mother had given him and a subvention from the 
Conseil-général of the Haut-Rhin, to pay for his 
tuition. He returned to his native place, and up to 
the time of his mother’s death in 1857 painted por 
traits of the people in the district for whatever he 
could get for his work, very much in the same way 
that Turner did landscapes in the neighbourhood 
of Bushy for half-a-crown and his supper. 

The death of his mother broke any ties which 
bound the young painter to his birthplace, so, 


leaving for Paris, he entered the Ecole des 


Beaux-Arts. While working there from the living 
model he did a considerable amount of copying 
the 
Rembrandt in particular had an attraction 
for him. But he did not long remain at the 
Ecole. He entered M. Cabat’s And 


when in 1858 the subject for the picture for the 


in the Louvre, where works of Giorgione 


and 
studio. 


Prix de Rome was Adam and Eve Finding the 








from the school.” “But, so as not to tire him ody of Abe/, we find him entering the competi- 

needlessly,” continues the 

author of that most charm 

ing book, “his — parents «alice " ¥ pea a ex | 

boarded him with a baker 

named Landwerlin, who 

wore a green coat (after the 

fashion of the French) and 

short breeches, and whose 

excellent wife dressed het 

self in Louis XV. styl 

bodice and skirt of shot 

silk, silk gloves reaching to 

the elbow, small embroi 

dered velvet bonnet covered 

with little gold sequins, 

which forms the hebdoma 

dal headdress of well-to-do 

Alsasian women and which 

are to be seen nowadays 

only in museums. Little 

Henner became the spoilt 

child of these two good old 

people, whose patriarchal 

life calls to mind that of 

Darby and Joan.” After 

the death of his father, 

young Henner left Altkirch 

for Strasburg, where he 

learnt the first elements of — 

painting. When he had STUDY BY J. J. HENNER 
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tion and with very little difficulty carrying off the 
prize, as had been predicted by Horace Vernet, the 
manager of the then Ecole des Beaux-Arts, who saw 
how particularly suited was the religious subject in 
question for the special talent of the young painter. 

Henner went to Rome in the autumn of 1858, 
and remained there until 1864 in company with 
Jules Lefebvre and Benjamin 


several others 


Ulmann among the number — some of whom 


were destined, like himself, to become celebrated 
artists in after life. This Italian period was of 


He 


was already preoccupied with the grandeur of art, 


great importance in Henner’s art education. 


with respect for his calling; he was dreaming 
during those visits to Naples of painting great 
pictures, and he did actually paint a fine, if not 
a great, picture—his Suzanne au Bain, now in the 
Luxembourg Gallery, which was sent to the 1865 
Salon. 


objects 


He had an eye for nothing but beautiful 


which he could depict upon canvas. 


“Figurez-vous ces villages si pittoresques,” he 
writes to his old drawing-master, M. Gontzwiller, 
“ou vieilles femmes, jeunes filles, enfants et tous 
semblent étre faits pour étre peintes. Les plus 
gracieuses d’entre ces femmes (et elles se connais- 
sent en pittoresque) viennent vers nous quand elles 
nous voient arriver avec nos boites 4 couleurs et 
nous disent: ‘Signor, signor, voulez-vous faire 
mon portrait ?’” 

Young Henner wrote quite a number of letters 
to M. Gontzwiller, who has published some of 
them in his book, “Le Musée de Colmar-Martin 
Schongauer and his School,” in the form of notes, 
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letters are of 
infinite value to 


grapher of this artist’s life. 


and these 


the bio- 


the 
upon which he touches, as, 


Many are subjects 
for instance, the Venetian 
school of colourists, for 
whom, thus early in his 
career, he had a great love. 
Formerly, he says in the 
letter in question, he be- 
lieved the effect could be 
obtained by the contrast 
of black and white, and 
he exclaims: “If you only 
knew how all the studies 
which I did before going 
to Venice, those even which 

rn I did at the commencement 

, of the journey, are earthy 

and leaden! It is only 
that I have been struck with 
of the palette of this school of 

And in the same letter he tells what 

nights and days of discouragement he has had, 

and how M. Flandrin has told him that this is 


really at Venice 
all the resources 
colourists.” 


“Sometimes I pass charming moments 
“He 


He is ex- 


necessary. 
with him,” he says, referring to the painter. 
often comes to see me in my studio. 
towards me. 


cellent It is a real pleasure and a 


piece of good fortune to be able to approach this 


% " 
ea} 
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illustrious painter and to profit by the splendid 
lessons which issue from his mouth.” 

In looking back to those days of study in Italy 
one is struck with the steady progress which M. 
Henner made in his art. The criticism passed by 
authoritative writers on art from 1860 onwards, on 
his pictures sent from Rome, makes interesting 
reading nowadays. With the exception of two of 
these works, Paigneure endormi and Suzanne au 
Bain, his very early work was not highly spoken of, 
owing to a certain mo//esse characteristic of the 
work of most young men who are feeling their way. 
Notwithstanding this his work commenced to attract 
much attention, and upon his return to Paris from 
Rome it was considered of sufficient merit to be 
given a good place at the annual exhibitions. 

In 1867 we find him mentioned side by side with 
ancient or contemporary masters whose works are 
engraved and published by Goupil. He had com- 
menced to paint those beautiful nude female forms 
for which he is now deservedly famous, and he was 
quickly making a reputation for himself as a_por- 
trait-painter. ‘The fine A7é/is was exhibited at the 
Salon in 1867 ; there was a striking portrait in the 
exhibition for the following year, and in the 1869 
Salon was a study entitled Une Hemme Couchée, a 
picture of a nude woman stretched upon a divan 
covered with black cloth, which was distinguished 
by the delicacy of its drawing. As it would be 
superfluous to mention all the works which this 
painter has done since those early days, I propose 
to mention a selection only, the most important, 
which have been exhibited down to last year,when 
he was accorded the médaille d@honneur for his 
Lévite d Ephraim, the study for which has been 
reproduced in colour by permission of the artist 
to accompany these words. ‘Those works include 
/dylle, 1872, a picture of great charm representing 
two nude figures, one sitting near a fountain, the 
other upright at the foot of a tree playing a flute ; 
Le Magdeleine, 1878, the best work of the year ; 
Le Christ Mort, 1879; Saint Jérime dans le 
Désert and La Source, 1881 ; Jeune Religieuse 
and La Liseuse, 1883, the year in which Mr. 
Whistler exhibited the portrait of his mother ; 
Fabiola and La Madeleine, 1885 ; Salomé, 1887 ; 
Portrait de Mare Miclos and Mélancolie, 1890. 
And to this representative list of works I would 
add the portrait of himself which he painted in 
1875, and which is now to be seen in the Uffizi 
at Florence. 


Passing in review Henner’s best works one after 
the other, we notice that he has rarely painted any 
picture which is more than a study. 
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But what 


admirable studies his pictures are! In his /dy//es 
he reminds us of Giorgione of the Concert Cham- 
pétre, revealing himself an excellent colourist and 
so correct a draughtsman that, as M. Sully Prud- 
homme, the poet, has said, “devant une figure de 
ce peintre on pourrait prendre un pain de glaise et 
la copier en relief tout entiére sans y rencontrer la 
moindre lacune de modele.” He delights to paint 
that late hour of the day when the green of the 
trees has taken the appearance of black and the 
flesh becomes white, when everything expresses 
calm and poetry. His flesh painting, by-the-bye, is 
always good, and when I say that he advises students 
to study the work of Velasquez and Titian it will be 
understood where he has learnt that part of his art. 
At the great Morgan sale in New York in 1866, two 
small Vymphes by M. Henner sold for 11,000 francs 
and 16,000 francs, and Fadio/a fetched 21,500 francs. 
La Source was wanted by two bidders. One of them, 
Mr. Gibson, owner of a fine gallery at Philadelphia, 
said after the sale that he would have given some 
thousands of dollars more than he had bid for the 
picture, but he knew his rival intended to have the 
work at all cost. The picture fetched 53,000 francs, 
and was purchased, if I remember rightly, either by 
Mr. Smith, manager of a Montreal bank, or by Mr. 
Crocker, the well-known Californian millionaire. 
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LEAVES FROM THE 
SKETCH-BOOK OF 


FRANK L. EMANUEL 


Tue clever artist, leaves from whose 
sketch-book are here illustrated, is 
well known to readers of Tur Srupto, 
and needs no formal introduction here. 
Rouen has probably been painted and 
sketched and described more than 
almost any other city in France or 
elsewhere, yet the great variety of 
charming motives that it offers to 
painters seldom fails to supply fresh 


yee 
ree | 


itt 


if ' inspirations. Beauty of form and 
y 
i/hy 


4 / | noticeable than beauty of colour, the 


| light and shade being even more 
grand old city has endless attractions 


for the black-and-white artist. The 





churches and public buildings will, no , 
doubt, remain intact for the enchant- 
ment of many a future generation, but 
those who wish to note the old-time 
domestic architecture should record 
their impressions with as little delay 
as possible, for the fine romantic 
houses, faced with timber and slates 
and enriched with carving, are fast 
disappearing before the pickaxe of 


the advocates of ‘‘ betterment.” 
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TREASURES. No.1. 
A. WATERLOW’S 
BY A. L. 


RTISTS’ 
—MR. E. 
COLLECTION. 
BALDRY. 


AmoncG all the pursuits of the modern 
man there is none which reveals so plainly his 
individual preferences and personal taste as_ his 
ambition to surround himself with artistic objects. 
The desire to possess works of art is almost uni 
versal. In some form or other it influences every 
civilised being, and to a greater or less degree it 
governs all classes of society. But at the same time 
the manner in which it is expressed varies surpris 


ingly. Some men collect on a regular system, and 


aim at something like a complete representation of 


one particular class of art effort. ‘Their choice is 
subject to almost scientific rules, carefully limited, 


and narrowed by a rigid specialism into a groove 


Treasures 


that allows no change or direction. Others range 
over a wider field, striving to summarise the art of 
many schools and caring little for congruity of idea 
so long as they can boast of the possession of works 
by artists of note and popularity. A few only make 
their collecting a reflection of a true esthetic belief, 
and steer a middle course between specialism and 
incoherence. ‘They are guided by personal taste, by 
a desire to possess those things that have artistic 
excellence of a rare type; and they set more store 
in the works they choose 
the 


by beauty of result 
than the fact that these works illustrate 
achievement of famous craftsmen. 


by 


Of this last class of collectors perhaps the best 
instances are to be found among artists themselves. 
Many of the men who follow art as a profession 
take a keen pleasure in the acquisition of the pro 
ductions of their fellow-workers, and are enthusias 
tically interested in every kind of art that expresses 





THE HALL IN MR, E. 


A. 


WATERLOW’S HOUSE 


gl 
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“THE HEATH” 


a sincere and intelligent understanding of sound 
principles. ‘They collect with no idea of gaining a 
reflected glory from the splendour of the treasures 
that they may mass together, and without any in- 
tention of posing as liberal patrons with a mission 
to encourage the younger men. Their desire is 
rather to have about them examples of good work, 
things that they, with their expert knowledge of 
technical practice, recognise as revelations of more 
than ordinary enlightenment and as records of skill 
that is definitely out of the beaten track. Such 
possessions appeal to them quite as much as object 
lessons, as they do by reason of the charm that 
attaches to all happy statements of a_ brilliant 
zesthetic conviction. 

For this reason an artist’s collection will generally 
be found to consist of things that other artists have 
done to please themselves, of instances of successful 
experiment, or of records of fortunate conceptions 
set down in that significant shorthand which the 
worker uses to make intelligible the ideas that 
The 
artist has a preference for sketches, for the notes 


seem to him to be worthy of preservation. 


that record the birth of a great idea or those earlier 
stages in its evolution which retain its first fresh- 
ness as yet untainted by any labour to make its 
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meaning obvious to the unprofessional intelligence. 
Slightness of execution or absence of mere surface 
elaboration do not strike him as deficiencies in a 
work of art, or as making less valuable the avowal 
of an artistic creed ; if anything, they enhance in 
his eyes the charm of each example, for they are 
to him proofs indisputable that he has before him 
the outspoken record of a faith that has not been 
weakened by any concessions to the unbeliever. 
Whatever may be the manner in which these things 
find their way into an artist’s house—whether he 
buys them, or acquires them by exchange with his 
friends, or receives them as gifts—the result is 
almost always the same, that he is surrounded by 
The fact that in 
such a gathering the exhibition picture rarely 


art that is pure and unaffected. 


appears is scarcely accidental ; it is really a piece 
of evidence that goes far to prove how much more 
the worker enjoys the moments of freedom in 
which he need strive only to satisfy himself than 
those longer periods of labour in which he is pre- 
paring what the public demands of him. 

A very excellent idea of the general principle by 
which artists are influenced in their choice of the 
works of art that they find pleasure in possessing 
may be obtained from an examination of such a 
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collection as that of Mr. E. A. Waterlow, A.R.A. 
His walls are hung with paintings and drawings 
that have been plainly selected with no little care, 
and yet, at the same time, without any prejudice in 
favour of any one class of production. 

He has ranged about with true catholicity, and 
has impartially recognised the merit of men who 
different standpoints in artistic 


represent very 


expression. Equal prominence is given to figure 


pictures, portraits, and landscapes, to oil paintings, 


water-colours, and drawings in chalk or pen and 
ink, and the only thing that is common to them all 
is a touch of inspiration which suggests that in 
each example the mind and hand of the executant 
have been in perfect accord, and no hesitation as to 
what he wished to set down has hampered him in 
the revelation of his real self. The art is all spon- 
taneous and sincere throughout, as frank in its 
intention as it is direct in its technical accomplish 
ment, and no discordant note of affectation mars 


its complete agreement. 


“GIRLS NUTTING” 
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Among the most interesting of all Mr. Waterlow’s 
possessions are the sketches by G. J. Pinwell. Of 
these there are four or five, mostly slight notes for 
pictures or rapid records of incidents in modern 
life. 
Enchanted Prince, an excellent instance of his ima- 
It is 


The most important is the oil sketch, Ze 


ginative treatment of a romantic subject. 
notable especially for its strength and decision, and 
for the sense of character in the freely-handled 
figures. ‘The pose of the girl who sits in the fork 
of the tree and listens carelessly to the talk of the 
not very prepossessing prince is most happily ren- 
dered, and there is a curious amount of dramatic 
The 
same dramatic quality makes impressive another 


suggestion in the composition of the group. 


sketch, 4 Danish Legend, a hasty but yet perfectly 
Pro 


minent in the foreground is the figure of a girl 


assured first rub in of an ambitious picture. 


seated on a rock beside a pool shaded by trees, 
and leaning over her is a knight in armour with a 


shield slung on his back and flowers wreathed 


BOUGHTON, R.A. 
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round his helmet. Beyorid the figures a swan is 
swimming on the pool, and the background is a 
moonlit sky. No colour is introduced, the design 
is carried out in a monochrome of warm brown, 
yet the hint of atmospheric effect and of the 
A little 


composition of two figures, Paolo and Francesca, is 


mystery of twilight is curiously correct. 


also of real interest, and is worthy of remark as 
well on account of its coincidence of general design 
with the Orpheus and Eurydice of Mr. G. F. Watts. 
In the London Garden the faculty which Pinwell 
possessed for recording with few touches and abso- 
lute economy of labour the salient features of his 
subject is especially well illustrated. ‘The motive 
of the sketch is trivial enough, but its exactness 
of observation is beyond question. 

More detailed than the Pinwell sketches, but 
yet agreeable in their ready directness, are such 
little pictures as Surprised by Mr. Seymour Lucas, 
and Zhe Heath by Mr. E. F. Brewtnall. Mr. 
Seymour Lucas has dealt with one of those scenes 
from the domestic life of bygone centuries that 


he understands so well—a (/éfe-a-/é/e between two 
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young people interrupted by the appearance of an 
unwelcome parent—and has painted it with com- 
mendable vivacity and enjoyment of the point of 
Mr. Brewtnall has set himself, as he is 
apt to do, to depict the turmoil of nature and the 
effective contrasts of a vehement atmospheric 
effect. Zhe Heath is really a study of stormy sun- 
set, with wild windy clouds hurrying across the sky 
and dark trees swaying in the breeze. <A small 
figure of a traveller on a white horse riding along 


the story. 


the road that winds over the moor helps to make 
effective the sentiment of the whole design. A 
fairer aspect of nature is given by Mr. G. H. 
Boughton in his Girls Nutting, a fresh sunny 
landscape touched with the warm tints of early 
autumn, and delightfully delicate in its gentle har- 
mony of colour; or in the little water-colours by 
Mr. J. Aumonier, and the late G. P. Boyce, which 
Mr. 
G. Cotman, however, like Mr. Brewtnall, 


are included Waterlow’s treasures. 
Mr. F. 
enjoys stronger fare. 
that is of amazing force, a study of dark clouds 
half veiling a flaming sky which is reflected below 


among 


There is a Sunset by him 
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** SURPRISED ” BY J. SEYMOUR LUCAS, R.A. 
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in the water of a river running between high banks. 
The effect is one calculated to tax to the uttermost 
the energies of the painter, and yet it is well fitted 


for pictorial representation by its gorgeousness of 


colour and deep mystery of tone. 

With these more fully stated avowals of artistic 
belief are associated a number of notes that are 
quite appropriately placed in the house of an artist 
who is himself a close student of nature, such 
examples as the studies of cloud forms by Vicat 
Cole, the vivacious Study of Vessels at Sea by Mr. 
Edwin Hayes, the exquisite grey sketch, 4 Dutch 
River, by Mr. W. L. Wyllie, the study for Zhe Cast 
Shoe the 
frame blots 
the 


Lionel 


by Mason, or 
of 


represent 


George 
little 

delightfully 
Mr. 
Smythe. Of the same order are 
Mr. R. W. Allan’s Avrkwad//, with 


its breezy strength and richness of 


four colour 
which 
of 


dainty capacity 


colour, the low-toned cottage in- 
terior, A Girl Kuitting, Newlyn, 
by Mr. W. C. Symons, and the 
romantic composition, fine in style 
and unhesitating in touch, by John 
Varley. 

Mr. Waterlow has gathered to- 
gether quite an array of portraits 
of various members of his family. 
His own portrait, painted by Sir 
Laurence Alma-Tadema, is one of 
the best efforts ever made by that 
able artist in a branch of art that 
he has followed with much success. 
It is commendable especially for its 
vivid realisation of the character of 
the sitter, and for the easy uncon- 
vention of the pose ; but it is also 
noteworthy for its merit as a piece 
of texture painting and on account 
of its freshness and brilliancy of 
colour. Of excellent quality, too, 
are the portraits of Mr. Waterlow’s 
mother by Mr. Arthur Hacker, of 
his wife by Mr. W. Holyoake, and 
of one of his daughters by Mr. A. 
S. Cope; and in the drawings in 
red chalk of Miss Elsa Waterlow 
by Miss M. MacDonald, and in 
pastel of Miss Phyllis Waterlow by 
Mrs. Adrian Stokes, there is real 
charm of manner as well as evi 
dence of artistic capacity beyond 


PORTRAIT 


the average. 
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But of all the portraits the most delightful, and 
the most persuasive by its beauty of treatment 
and exquisite appreciation of character, is the full- 
length of Miss Phyllis Waterlow by Mr. J. W. 
Waterhouse. It has all that perfect refinement of 


style and sincerity of feeling which make his 
pictures incomparable among modern canvases, but 
it is marked also by a sense of the grace and deli- 
cacy of childhood and by a knowledge of youthful 
individuality that hardly any other painter of our 
Not the least of the 


merits of the picture is its perfect simplicity ; the 


times can be said to possess. 


reticence with which the whole scheme has been 


MISS PHYLLIS WATERLOW BY J. W. WATERHOUSE, R.A 
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** FOOTBALL.” 


of accessory detail, and the 


carried out, the absence 
use of quiet and subdued colour, make the whole 


result admirably dainty and yet completely digni- 
fied. ‘The demure little figure, in her long white 


dress falling in straight folds to her feet, stands 


against a background of dark blue drapery. 


BUCKMAN 


Her 


pose is absolutely without affectation, and her ex- 
pression utterly without self-consciousness ; she is 
simply childlike, and her graces are those of Nature 


herself. The picture can, without any exaggeration 
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of praise, be called a masterpiece, and if it has a 
rival it is only among the best canvases of such an 
inspired painter of children as Sir John Millais. 
This list of excellent works by no means records 
the full extent of Mr. Waterlow’s collection. He 
has many other admirable things, the pastel drawing 
of a girl’s head by Mr. E. R. Hughes, for instance, 
studies by Mr. John Parker, Mr. Seymour Lucas, 
and H. S. Marks, and drawings in black-and-white, 
and designs, among which are conspicuous a typical 
piece of humour by Charles Keene, a pen-and-ink 
drawing by Mr. E. A. Abbey, one of the series 
executed by him to illustrate She Stoops fo Conquer, 
a decorative composition of youths playing football 
by Mr. E. Buckman, and some figure studies in 
black-and-white chalk on brown paper by Lord 
Nor has he confined himself to pictures 
A bronze bust by Mr. Onslow 


Mr. 
and 


Leighton. 
and drawings only. 
Ford, and another, of Lord Leighton, by 
Thomas Brock, stand in his drawing-room ; 
hanging in the picturesque entrance-hall of his 
attractive house is one of those bronze panels, a 
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draped female in low relief, which show so well the 
sound sense of decoration and thorough knowledge 
of craftsmanship possessed by Mr. G. J. Frampton. 
But whatever may be the form of art practice illus- 
trated in these various works, there is common to 
them all the same atmosphere of zesthetic sincerity. 
They show by their pleasant congruity with what 
care they have been selected, and by their general 
level and their uniform artistic excellence they bear 
evidence to the soundness of the principle on which 


they have been brought together. 


RITISH DECORATIVE ART 
IN 1899, AND THE ARTS 
AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 
PART II. 

AMonG the best things produced this year are 
three works by R. Anning Bell, a panel in coloured 
relief representing Music and Dancing, a triptych 
in painted plaster of the Good Shepherd and two 
adoring angels, and a cartoon for a double-light 
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CARTOON FOR STAINED GI 

BY R. ANN BI 
window. ‘This cartoon is 
exquisitely modern in 


tender refinement of style, 
yet a pleasant touch of th 


naive ages of faith comes 


back to us 


when 


the unaffected 


We study 


Inge 


nt 


1OUus 


ness of the little 


boys and 


the beautiful angels. 


From 


a technical point of view 
attention may be drawn to 
the skilful and uncommon 


use that the artist has mad 
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of the lead lines, both upright and horizontal. We see no room for 
criticism anywhere. 

The panel of JJusic and Dancing is not new to us; it is fortunately 
conceived and admirably executed, though some may think that the 
drapery falling over the knees of the seated musician drops into hard 
folds too much like those of the curtain behind. But the design is 
excellent, the general sentiment true and individual. It is, however, 
in his triptych that Mr. Anning Bell has achieved his most noteworthy 
success. The figure of Christ has a restrained pathos and impressive 
ness, and there is thought and originality in the decorative treatment 
of the thorned bush growing into a cross. As to the kneeling angels 
in the wing panels, they are lovely alike in form and colour, for Mr. 
Bell is among the few artists in England who understand how plaster 
should be treated when coloured. Students should study his method, 
comparing it with that of other craftsmen whose painted plaster is 
often not flat enough in relief to be very successful work of its kind. 
When the relief is not flat, as it is always in the work of Mr. Anning 
Bell, the modelling commonly looks lumpish and the colouring 
ager ssive. 

On turning to the work of Mr. Alexander Fisher, to whose initiative 
the art of enamelling in this country has long owed so much, it is 
pleasant to note that the colour is as gemlike as we expect it to be, 
and that the artist is gaining in breadth and simplicity of style. He 
is still greatly attracted by mystical and religious subjects, as the silver 
cross here illustrated bears pleasing witness. The subject of the 


picture in enamel is a glorification of Christ, who rises heavenward 


.in a glory of brilliant light, while those who pretend to follow Him fall 
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asleep. ‘The chased cross itself is full of symbolism, 
which he who runs may read, and it will be noticed 
that Mr. Fisher knows how to make his symbolic 
ornament unobtrusively decorative. Perhaps the 
base of the cross invites criticism as being some- 
what bald and heavy, though this may be a ques- 
tion of opinion. A certain heaviness, too, seems to 
be unnecessary in another fine piece ot work here 
illustrated, namely, the overmantel in wood and 


“ila 


It is fair to add, however, that 


steel, with a charming enamel inspired by 
Rosa Mystica.” 
this seeming defect will not be felt when the over- 
mantel in seen 77 s?/i. It is impossible justly to 
criticise it away from the surroundings for which 


it was designed and executed. For the rest, Mr. 


Fisher’s work is usually thorough, thoughtful, and 
refined, and he has now in hand several pieces 
which carry his art to a higher level of achievement 
than it has yet reached. 

To every one who has followed with interest the 
record of Mr. Brangwyn’s progress as a painter, it will 
be clear that his appearance in the domain of the 
applied arts was a fortunate event, for he has always 
shown in his paintings a strong and original gift for 
decorative form and balance. We need originality 
more than anything else in modern decoration, and 
Mr. Brangwyn has always had courage enough to 
encounter the hard, ill-considered criticisms with 
which the new and individual in art is invariakly 


received at first. We may believe, then, that he 


ELECTRIC BRACKET IN STEEL, SILVER, AND BRONZE, WITH ENAMEL BY ALEXANDER FISHER 
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will be as true to himself in decoration as he has 
ever been in his bold, free art as a painter. He 
recently brought to completion a rcom for which he 
designed everything, and the illustrations represent 
The 


two sketches for painted panels tell their own simple 


some of his achievements in the same line. 


tale with masterly ease and skill, and the screen is 
really a screen, and not three paintings framed in 
wood. The colour is Mr. Brangwyn’s own, inde- 
scribably peculiar and attractive, strong, deep, and 


—if one may employ the word—retiring. ‘The 


flowers are put in with a wise suggestiveness of 


touch which an impressionist would envy, and 


the dashing realism is everywhere sweetened and 


subdued by a very tender love for the poetry of 


nature, 

In THE StupIo, some months ago, attention was 
drawn to Mr. Brangwyn’s admirable skill as a de- 
signer for stained glass, and it is impossible not to 
regret that this phase of his industry is not repre- 


sented at all in the Arts and Crafts Exhibition. 


We venture to think that a Society which aims at 
encouraging the best decorative art in this country, 
ought really to take pains to obtain specimens of 
all the finest work produced by the ablest men ; 
and we think that the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
would be far more interesting than it is if it con- 
tained some examples of Mr. Brangwyn’s stained 
glass and also ot the carpets which have recently 
been manufactured abroad from his designs. 

When it is remembered that from October 1898 
to the close of the school year in July last Mr. 
Walter Crane, President of the Arts and Crafts 
Society, filled the responsible post of Principal of 
the Royal College of Art at South Kensington, 
and, moreover, that he took a most active part in 
the production of the Masque at the Guildhall, 
exploits which together might well have employed 
the whole of his energies for at least a twelve- 
month, it is wonderful how much of recent handi- 
work he has been able to show, and that not in 
one or two departments, but in many, in no case 
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PART OF A FRIEZE IN COLOURED PLASTER BY WALTER CRANE 
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evincing any signs of failing invention or jaded- 
ness from overwork, but all of it as fresh and 
vigorous and as full of character as ever. In par- 
ticular, the damask table-linen, depicting the five 
senses within a border of woodland animals, and 
the embroidered /ortitre, are worthy to rank 
beside any of the best of Mr. Crane’s artistic 
achievements. The /ortitre, designed for his own 
house, was executed in silks, cotton, and gold and 
It is 
divided horizontally into three unequal parts. ‘The 
uppermost represents “ Luna”; in the middle is a 


silver thread on blue linen by Mrs. Crane. 


figure of Mother Earth standing with outstretched 
hands and surrounded by a circular band charged 
with the signs of the Zodiac; and below is the 
chariot of the Sun. 
in outline, the three principal figures and the sun’s 


The greater part is worked 


off horse comprising practically everything that is 
carried out in solid embroidery. 

Three cartoons for wall-papers, recently designed 
for Messrs. Jeffrey of Islington, are exhibited at 
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the present Exhibition of Arts and Crafts. One 
is entitled Cockatoo and Pomegranates, from the 
units on which it is based. ‘The background is 
pale blue, while the ational Emblems and Day 
Lily designs are drawn upon brown paper. The 
last-named is a fairly naturalistic rendering of the 
beautiful emero callis fulva. ‘The other is a more 
elaborate composition, designed @ propos of Queen 
Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee. It contains, within 
rose-shaped medallions, representations of the 
three patrons of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
The treatment is unusual, Mr. Crane having de- 
picted all three alike as armed knights on horse- 
back, with heraldically blazoned trappings and 
Drawn in gold, the outline of the three 
figures is identical, only the emblematic details 
being varied to suit St. George, St. Andrew, and 
The main growth of the 


banners. 


St. Patrick respectively. 
pattern is a dark olive-green stem, budding forth 
into roses, thistles, and shamrock leaves. 

If Mr. Crane is not always happy in his treat- 
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*© COCKATOO AND POMEGRANATES” WALL-PAPER 


By WALTER CRANE 


(Messrs. Jeffrey & Co., Manufacturers) 


ment of purely modern subjects, it is because the 
mechanical sppliances of nineteenth-century civili- 
sation are not the kind of things that lend them- 
selves to ornamental design. It was then a bold 
and ambitious feat that the artist attempted in his 
modelled frieze for Sir Weetman Pearson’s house at 
Paddockhurst, Sussex. The subject, Locomotion 
and Transport, is illustrated in its various phases 
from the usages of primitive man to the motor 
vehicles of the present day. The frieze, as originally 
executed, is in plaster, cream-tinted ; but of some 
of the subjects Mr. Crane has produced replicas in 
colour. 

Another important task in which Mr. Crane has 
been engaged at intervals during the past year or 
two is the title-page design in four languages, 
English, French, German and Dutch, and the 
ornamental initials for a large picture Bible to be 
published shortly by the Illustrated Bible Society 
of Amsterdam. <A large cartoon for a stained glass 
window, executed by Mr. Sparrow, and erected in 
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Trinity Church, Hull; some new title- 
pages, &c., for the re-issue of some of 
the famous toy-books, long since out of 
print ; and a vegetarian bill of fare may 
be mentioned among others of Mr. 
Crane’s recent designs. 

The work to which the name of Mr. 
C. R. Ashbee is attached ought to be 
regarded less as his individual work 
than as that of the Guild of Handicraft 
in its collective capacity. For between 
the productions of Essex House and 
those issuing from elsewhere there is 
broadly this difference, that whereas 
many contemporary artists cause their 
designs to be carried out by artisans 
working under them and_ implicitly 
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his personal activity alone and must perish 
with him ; but he has achieved the feat of 
raising up a living school, imbued with the 
same spirit and principles as himself— 
artists to whom he can confidently look to 
hand on to posterity the heritage they have 
learned, under Mr. Ashbee’s guidance, to 
value and to cherish as it deserves. It is 
not, of course, to be pretended that they 
have yet inaugurated a fully equipped 
organic style of ornament on totally fresh 
lines. Even Mr. Ashbee himself would 
hardly claim to be more than feeling his 








CABINET DESIGNED BY C. R. ASHBEE 
EXECUTED BY THE GUILD OF HANDICRAFT 


obeying their orders, Mr. Ashbee, as head of the 
Guild founded by him, seeks rather to elicit the 
potential talent of the workshop ; his responsibility 
being comprised in general supervision, sometimes 
merely in advice or suggestion, as distinct from 
absolute dictation; and in so acting he claims, 
indeed, to be fulfilling in its most literal sense the 
original purpose for which the Arts and Crafts 
Society was called into existence. The Guild of 
Handicraft has been established over ten years, 
long enough for a generation of craftsmen to have 
arisen within its ranks, many of whom have de- 





veloped into experts in various branches of indus- 
trial art. In short, Mr. Ashbee’s position is not SILVER CUP DESIGNED BY C. R. ASHBEE 
that of an isolated genius, whose art depends on EXECUTED BY THE GUILD OF HANDICRAFT 
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of attainment in the minor 
and, so to speak, detach- 
able objects such as jewel- 
lery and certain other kinds 
of metal-work than in more 
monumental objects of 
cabinet-making. To be- 


come competent to deal 
with the latter craft  re- 
quires, as Mr. Ashbee 
maintains, quite seven 
years of systematic prac- 
tice ; and thus, while the 
artistic aspect of their 
work has appealed to the 
enthusiasm of many of the 
metal-workers of the Guild, 
other problems have en- 
grossed those employed in 
other departments, with 
the result that, while com- 
paratively little difficulty 
has been experienced in 
developing the metal-de- 
signing faculty, the bulk 


progress as is of the furniture-designing has fallen hitherto upon 
Mr. Ashbee alone. 
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Some pieces of furniture under notice are, then, 
exclusively due to his inception. The writing- 
cabinet in grey oak has been the subject of not a 
little criticism, and may on that account be taken, 
for better or for worse, as an embodiment of more 
striking qualities than the remaining examples. To 
begin with, the greyness of the limewash, which 
produces much the same appearance as weathering, 
is a novel experiment in cabinet-work. However, 
that, 
since oak left in its natural 


the artist contends 


state dees not retain its 
original properties of sur- 
face unchanged, it de- 
mands some kind of treat- 
ment to keep it in condi- 
An oak plank bench 


tion. 


or table one may scrub 
with soap and water, but 
in the case of fine cabinet- 
work it is out of the ques- 
tion. In default various 
processes are adopted, as 
oiling, fuming, — staining, 
polishing, varnishing, or 
even painting; in which 


ENAMEL BUCKLES 


category Mr. Ashbee holds 
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that it is perfectly justifiable to include lime- 
washing. Another feature is one to which, it seems 


to us, exception may fairly be taken—viz., that the 
legs are fashioned in the shape of a skeleton pier 
of four rectangular shafts, resting on the corners of 
a square slab, which itself is balanced on the top 
of a round ball for base. ‘This form of support, 
reminiscent as it is of late smithing, we do not con- 
sider suitable for weight-carrying in cabinet-work, 
because the shafts, conducting to nothing corre- 
sponding underneath, are thus without any appa- 
rent centre of gravity. This defect might have 
been remedied easily by the insertion of a central 
pillar to make a direct bond of continuity between 
the superstructure and the foot. For the rest, the 
rhythmic proportions and the straight structural 


lines, always restful to the eye, impart a special 


attractiveness to this as also to the other pieces 
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DESIGN FOR SGRAFFITO DECORATION 


of furniture made by the 
Guild. The interiors of the 
grey oak and of the maho- 
gany writing -cabinets alike 
are decorated with inlay of 
tulip pattern, the — flowers 
being carved in purple wood 
relief. ‘The metal hinges and 
fittings used in the above- 
mentioned and in the two 
green-stained oak cabinets are 
a notable characteristic, par- 
ticularly where the hinges 
form metal bands completely 
encircling the case. ‘The 
background of buff or scarlet 
leather showing through the 
perforated ornament of the 
metal is extremely effective. 
An oak lectern, for the Church 
of Horndon-on-the-Hill, Essex, 
a building which Mr. Ashbee 
has undertaken to repair (not, 
we trust, to “ restore”), is of 
curious design. From = an 
octagonal base, resting on gilt 
metal balls, rise eight shafts 
120 
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surmounted by an open lat- 
tice-work book - rest, which 
revolves upon a dome of 
copper gilt, the surrounding 
panels being ornamented with 
enamelled copper discs. 

At the New Gallery are two 
cases of metal-work by the 
Guild of Handicraft, consist- 
ing of personal jewellery and 
silver table utensils. Placed 
with the latter may be noticed 
a ship of copper, with gilt 
sails, carried out under the 
direction of Mr. Ashbee after 
a sketch by Mr. Walter Crane. 
It was one of the emblematic 
insignia that figured in the 
Guildhall Masque, in which 
Mr. Ashbee—who himself, a 
few years ago, organised a 
masque of “ Narcissus,” the 
first of its kind in modern 
times—took an active part. 

Concerning the _ sgraffito 
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decorations by Mr. Heywood Sumner, so full an 
account appeared in THE Stup1o of April last year 
that little remains to be added. The photographic 
reproductions then given explained the plan of the 
ornamentation of All Saints’, Ennismore Gardens. 
As the work can only be carried on as funds permit, 
about one-third of the nave, to speak roughly, is 
taken in hand at a time. ‘The easternmost part is 
already done, and Mr. Sumner has been engaged 


‘* THE BLACK CAT.” 
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this autumn upon the middle division of the 
church. It is proposed to decorate the western 
wall with medallions representing the Days of 
Creation. The whole, when finished, should afford 
an instance, not only of a complete and consecutive 
scheme realised from end to end, but also of an 
artist’s triumph over the disadvantages of a most 
ill-favoured and commonplace building. Altogether 
apart from the artistic value of the coloured deco- 
rations, the removal of 
the ponderous excres- 
cences in the shape of 
consoles, pilasters, and 
brackets, which serve no 
structural purpose what- 
ever, is in itself an im- 
mense improvement, and 
gives the church a scale 
and dignity which, in its 
original state, it certainly 
could not boast. 

The circles here shown, 
depicting respectively 
Man before and after the 
Fall, are fitted into the 
spandrils over the 
columns; while the up- 
right panels of St. George 
and St. Christopher be- 
long to the series rang- 
ing on a line with the 
clerestory windows. The 





latter are arranged in 
pairs, and Mr. Sumner 
has wisely refrained from 
placing his figures in the 
narrow intervening strips 
where the halation, to 
adopt a metaphor from 
photography, would pre- 
vent the principal objects 
being seen, but in the 
wider spaces of unbroken 
wall between each bay. 
The ornamental glaz- 
ing at All Saints’ (except 
that in the apse, about 
which the less said the 
better) is being furnished 
by Mr. Sumner. The 
windows are executed 
solely with leading of 
various thickness and 
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‘©THE HENCHMAN.” POTTERY PANEI 
BY LEON V. SOLON 


painting of the glass being employed save in the 
case of human figures, where a clear defining of the 
features of the face, hands and feet is indispensable. 
It is marvellous what rich and satisfying results can 
be obtained by this simple process. 

As the outcome of considerable experience, Mr. 
Sumner by no means literally follows out the same 
method of sgraffito which was originally practised 
in Florence and other parts of Italy. ‘The former 
masters of the craft seem to have retained always 
in their minds the idea of niello or of engraving, as 
is manifest, among other things, by their use of 
cross-hatching. Whereas Mr. Sumner, accepting 
logically the conditions of sgraffito as an art of dis- 
tinctive properties of its own, produces by means of 
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it the finest effects in white plaster against a flat- 
tinted background. Again, whereas the Italians 
used to lay on the several colours successively 
one over another, and then scrape down to the 
required stratum for each, Mr. Sumner, by care- 
ful planning beforehand, disposes his patches of 
colour as wanted on the same surface, so that 
only one layer has to be cut away to one level 
throughout. That this is a far more convenient 
system of working goes without saying. In 
sgraffito no haziness, no sketchiness, is permis- 
sible ; no trusting to the adventitious support of 
colour to supply initial imperfections of form. 
Everything has to be bold, clear, and decisive. 
Moreover the freedom of line necessarily attained 
by rendering every stroke of the entire pattern 
with a knife held in the hand gives a never-fail- 
ing vigour and freshness to the work. In short, 
sgraffito is of the very essence of pure decoration, 
and Mr. Sumner may well be, as indeed he is, an 
enthusiast on its behalf. 

Although Mr. Leon Solon modestly describes 
himself as simply a potter, with no mysterious 
professional secrets, it is clear to all who are 
acquainted with his work and methods that the 
practice of the craft has been carried in his hands 
to a high pitch of advancement. Nay, one is 
sometimes inclined to wonder whether he has 
not contrived to make too much out of it. Who, 
for instance, would ever guess, on seeing the 
elaborate compositions here reproduced, that the 
originals from which the photographs were taken 
are of ceramic ware? The Black Cat is for all 
the world like a pictorial drawing or painting, and 
the same might be said of the mystical subject, 
Ave Maris Stella, but for a slight indication of 
relief in the crests of the waves. Having now 
discharged our conscience by acknowledging that 
what we miss in this work of Mr. Solon’s is any 

of those peculiar attributes which should stamp it 
for pottery and pottery only, we are free to indulge 
our admiration at the amazing four de force he has 
accomplished. ‘That he is an excellent draughtsman 
no one who has observed the graceful and harmo- 
nious lines of his Black Cat will venture to dispute. 
And this dexterity of drawing is conjoined with a 
thorough knowledge and mastery of the potter's 
technical processes. Most of his panels are the 
result of a combination of several processes, Mr. 
Solon being scarcely ever content with adopting one 
process by itself. ‘Thus he finds he can obtain, by 
laying on wet coloured slips before the clay slab is 
dried, certain qualities that are quite distinct from 
those of colour employed on the glaze. Some effects 
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in the two panels already mentioned are produced 
In the Black Cat 
the faint ornament on the wall behind the figure 


by firing on opaque enamels. 


was obtained by eating away the glaze partly with 
acids, and then rubbing colour into the sunken 
parts. ‘To increase the brilliancy and harmony of 
the colours, Mr. Solon generally introduces a certain 
amount of gold in outline, or in the accentuation of 
In a panel, After 
In the 


any detail that may be desired. 
the Shower, a different process is adopted. 
latter case all the outlines are raised, and the cloisons 
filled with transparent colour glaze. The Henchman 
is a severely dignified figure. He is dressed in an 
early sixteenth-century costume, treated, however, 
very freely, with deep blue robe and white and lilac 
turban. The background is of Persian turquoise ; 


the details, such as the face, hands, and em 
broidery on the costume, being raised in opaque 
enamel, white and tinted. ‘This panel again repre- 
sents another set of methods: for Mr. Solon is an 
untiring experimenter, and, with the resources at his 
command, is likely to develop to its utmost capacity 
the possibilities of the craft to which he is devoted. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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dreds of British art students were trying 


A generation ago, when hun 


to be foreigners, it was customary to 
believe that art should be cosmopolitan 
Each 


nation, we were told, ought to borrow all that was 


and not racial and national. 


best in the esthetic gifts of many others; then a 
glorious era of a spiritual free trade in art would 
have an immediate beginning. But this was only 
cant. The influence of nationality on the arts, 
often so subtle in its effects, and sometimes quite 
indescribable, is to-day as potent as it ever was, 
and any one who desires to study one of its most 
interesting manifestations should certainly visit the 
Holland Fine Art Gallery in Regent Street, where 
another fine collection of pictures by famous Dutch 
artists is now on view. 

There is no falling-off in the quality of the 


works exhibited, and once again we are struck 


by the plebeian strength, the unaffected melan 


choly, and the fearless sincerity of purpose, 
which may be taken as the chief and distin 
guishing characteristics of the modern Dutch 
school. We feel that not one of the pi tures was 


painted to catch the rare buyer. The aim of each 


artist as he worked was not to be pretty in technique 
and subject, but to achieve a largely-seen effect 
And the 
result now and again is surprisingly good, as in a 
view of Dordrecht, by the late J. Maris. As to 
M. Maris, with his easy, somewhat angular brush 


in the simplest and broadest manner. 


work, he, too, is well represented; and so are 
J. H. Weissenbruch, A. Mauve, Alb. Neuhuys, 
Th. de Bock, Mesdag, Kever, and Gerard Muller, 
whose flowers in pastel are pleasingly original in 
treatment. There is also a pathetic seapiece by 
J. Israels, representing a fisherman’s wife who, 
seated with her child upon a creel on the shore, 
waits in listless melancholy for her husband’s boat 


to return. It is a Dutch rendering of Kingsley’s 


song: allis grey and sinister and tragic ; we cannot 
but long for a little sunlight. Where is the 
delight in life, the honest happiness and good 


Dutch 


Did it begin to vanish 


humour, for which the old masters were 
long especially famous ? 
when Holland’s seafaring greatness began to depart 
from her, so that fewer heroic ambitions came 
from other climes to fire the imaginations of her 
thriftful people? However this may be, we cannot 
but take delight in an art so direct in method and 


so thoroughly sincere in feeling. 


Among the pictures of which we are speaking 
there is an important one by Sir Laurence Alma 
Tadema, a _ nationalised Englishman. It was 
painted in 1862, before the artist had broken away 
from the dark colouring of the Antwerp school, 
and it depicts a little scene of medizval warfare in 
a rocky glade. ‘The composition, perhaps, is 
rather like that of a prize drawing, but the spear 
men surrounding the bullock-wain on the right are 
well painted, and there is plenty of movement 
among the ambuscaded troops near the rocks in 
the 


few 


middle distance. The colour, apart from a 
unobtrusive cracks in the white bullock, has 
stood the test of time, and it is interesting to 
remember that the artist was only twenty-six years 


old when he brought this picture to completion. 


It is with pleasure that we draw attention to 
the Mr. 
Fordham has opened in Maddox Street, Regent 
the 
first 


permanent agency which Montague 


exhibition and sale of best 
kinds. His 
tion includes some beautiful embroidery by Miss 
May Morris ; 


Birmingham Guild of Handicraft; some striking 


Street, for the 


decorative work in all exhibi 


some good metal-work from the 


colour-prints by Messrs. Morley Fletcher, Sydney 


Lee, and J. D. Batten; and a fine chalice and 
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Some jewellery designed by Mr. H. Wilson. ‘To 
the same artist we also owe a memorable little 
figure of Christ. The jewellery, so it seems to 
us, shows a trace of French influence, but the 
chalice and the figure of Christ suggest no other 
work. For the rest, it is to be hoped that Mr. 
Montague Fordham will be as helpful to crafts- 
men as the literary agent has been to many writers 
of eminence. ‘Thus far, we are glad to hear, his 
enterprise has been more hopeful than he antici- 
pated. It deserves to succeed. 


The Church Congress, anxious for a little amuse- 
ment, has had this autumn, as on_ previous 
occasions, its Ecclesiastical Art Exhibition. The 
Bishop of London, when he opened it at the 
Imperial Institute, told his hearers that in the 
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matter of art the Church had always been supreme. 
He forgot that some of the greatest painters, rang- 
ing from Titian to Rubens, and from Rembrandt 
to Turner, were not, are not, in any sense religious 
artists. And nothing is gained by giving expres- 
sion to exaggerated dogmatisms. We are all eager 
that the Church should become once more a lover 
of noble architecture and a patron of true art, but 
the Ecclesiastical Art Exhibition did not prove this 
year that religion is particularly useful to-day as an 
esthetic influence. ‘The most charming examples 
of handicraft were to be found among the collec- 
tion of old Church plate, some of it earlier than 
the Reformation. In the modern exhibits, with a 
few exceptions here and there, a little art was lost 
in a great deal of pretentious utilitarianism. 
Messrs. Hardman, Powell & Co. had some credit- 
able metal-work, in which we seemed to 
detect the influence of Pugin, and we should 
mention several others if space permitted. 


In his handsome challenge shield, which 
is here reproduced, Mr. John Williams, of 
the Northampton Institute, Clerkenwell, has 
made a successful attempt to instil into his 
work more interest than is usually to be found 
in articles of this character. The shield is 
three feet in height, and is of hammered 
silver throughout. The design represents a 
tree with fruits, leaves, and shields pendant 
from the branches. In some parts the silver 
is pierced, showing between the interlacings 
of the branches plaques of turquoise and 
blue enamel, and upon the centre of each 
square is set a carbuncle. The background 
is of oak stained and polished a very dark 


green. 


The windows representing John Pall and 
IVat Tyler were painted last year by Miss 
Mary J. Newill, for the ingle nook of the 
hall of a house at Sutton Coldfield, the 
residence of Mr. Crouch, of the firm of 
Crouch and Butler, architects. As designs 
they have a good deal of agreeable freedom 
from convention without erring in the direc- 
tion of an unduly pictorial manner. The 
necessary restrictions of the stained-glass 
method are well understood ; and to the 
fact that the work was entirely carried out 
by the artist herself is to be credited not a 
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little of the completeness of the result. The colour 
adopted in the John Ball was a scheme of yellow, 
brown, and green, and in the Wat Tyr, blue, 
green, and red. 


IVERPOOL.—There is something very 
fresh, unconventional, and fitting in 
the design of the newly completed 
church for the Unitarian Congregation 
of Liscard—the gift of Mrs. W. Elam as 

a memorial to her late husband. ‘The architects, 
Messrs. Ware and Rathbone, have very success- 
fully produced an original and pleasing exterior 
(in white stone and red brick) for the front abut- 
ting on the main road, the special feature of this 
being the octagona porch standing on columns and 
surmounted by a steep and picturesque turret roof. 
The angles of the octagon above the columns are 
adorned with the sculptured figures of ‘‘ Medita- 
tion,” “ Eloquence,” ‘ Devotion,” and ‘ Music,” 
representing the influences connected with worship, 
the sculptor being Mr. Benjamin Creswick, of Bir- 
mingham. ‘These figures in conjunction with the 
excellent stone carving of the column caps display 
graceful contours froin all-round points of view. 


The well-proportioned interior with its  single- 


span open roof is decidedly satisfactory in the 


simplicity of its design and arrangement. The wall 
surfaces are probably intended for a fuller and 
richer colour scheme such as would enhance the 
effect of the furniture and fittings. The seating for 
about three hundred persons is stained in green. 
The choir benches, communion-table, and pulpit 
are all of oak stained green, and decorated with 
painted figure-subjects by Mr. Bernard Sleigh, of 
the Bromsgrove Guild of Arts and Crafts. 


Behind the communion-table the wall is decorated 
with large panels of ‘‘ Della Robbia” ware executed 
by Mr. Harold Rathbone, the subjects shown by the 
accompanying illustrations. The electroliers hang- 
ing from the roof are of beaten copper, very suitable 
in form, and not over-elaborated, the work of Mr. 
Walter Gilbert. A general study of the various 
details of the building conveys the impression of 
very careful and happy collaboration of architect 
and decorative craftsmen. H. 5B. Bb. 


IRMINGHAM.—So rapid has been the 
growth of the Corporation Museum 
and Art Gallery that the present build- 
ings, considered ample fifteen years 
ago, are to-day so overcrowded that it 

is impossible to exhibit many of the art objects to 
the best advantage, or the whole of the permanent 
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collection of pictures at the same time, Such a 


be properly exhibited. 
state of affairs is bound to have an adverse effect 


The series of loan exhibi 


tions, held every autumn, and of great educative 
upon the success of the 


institution. Generous 


value, have now to be considerably curtailed, and 
citizens hesitate to present works of art that cannot 


in a few years will have to cease owing to want of 
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“THE WISE AND FOOLISH VIRGINS ” 


room. During the very successful loan exhibition 
of ‘Turner’s works, recently closed, many of which 
came on from the London Guildhall show, the 
greater part of the city’s own pictures had to be 
stored away or hung in holes and corners, much to 
the regret of visitors from a distance. Happily the 
townspeople have just awakened to the fact that a 
new art gallery, or some considerable addition to 
the present building, is urgently needed. Whether 
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the members of the City Council would have lent a 
willing ear to this demand is, however, rather doubt 
ful if it were not for the fact that they themselves 
are just as much in need of new offices for the 
various overcrowded departments of the Corpora- 
tion ; and: so, gas and water brooking no delay, a 
new art gallery, it is hoped, will be provided at the 
same time. ‘The Council has gone as far as_pur- 


chasing a very large plot of ground in Edmund 
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Street, facing the present buildings, and has even 
consulted Mr. Aston Webb as to the best method 
of filling this land to the greatest advantage ; so that 
when the question of finding the large sum of money 
necessary for architectural purposes arises it is to be 
hoped that the ratepayers will plunge their hands 
into their pockets without too much grumbling, and 


that a new art gallery will arise worthy of the city. 


The permanent collections of the Corporation 
have recently been enriched with a number of gifts 
and purchases, the latter from the Bardini and other 
well-known sales. Among the former is included a 
very beautiful example of Copley Fielding, a water- 
colour called Zz Arundel Park. Mr. W. J. Wain 
wright, A.R.W.S., has just completed the commis 


sion which was given to him by the committee 


nearly fifteen years ago, over which the city was 


becoming a little impatient. The artist has been 
slow, owing to his anxiety to produce something 
worthy of a place in the gallery of his native city. 
The picture, Zhe Vise and Foolish Virgins, is very 
admirably painted, with technical qualities of high 
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excellence, fine drawing, and great beauty of colour. 
Some of the critics find fault with the composition, 
and say the perspective is too exaggerated, while the 
unusual point of view selected by the painter for 
his treatment of the subject does not entirely please 
others. It isa notable work, however, and criticism 
would have been, perhaps, less keen if the work 
had been completed ten years ago. 


The autumn exhibition of the local Royal Society 
of Artists is better than usual, and the incompetent 
amateur is much less in evidence. Among the 
pictures contributed by Birmingham men there are 
several of real excellence, such as Zhe Lost Sheep, 
by Charles M. Gere, a beautiful landscape which 
was in the New Gallery; Zhe 


Evening, by Moffat 


Stour: Summer 
Lindner ; two charming land- 
Mitchell ; 
Jelley ; and others by 
Walter Langley, Wainwright, H. H. Sands, Arthur 
J. Gaskin, and Oliver Baker. 


pictures are to be found a number of London suc- 


scape drawings by E. Gabriel several 


small canvases by J. V. 
Among the other 


cesses of this and the last few years, including 4 
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Dedication, by G. F. Watts, R.A.; Approaching 
Night, by H. W. B. Davis, R.A. ; landscapes by 
Alfred East, A.R.A., and David Murray, A.R.A. ; 
The Windmill, by Yeend King; Christ and the 
Magdalen, by Arthur Hacker, A.R.A.; and 
Arnesby Brown’s very striking rendering of cart- 


horses, called Labourers. 


ARIS.—* The Inn of To-morrow ” 
such was the subject of a competition 
recently organised by the Société 
Nationale des Architectes de France 
for the benefit of students and young 

French architects between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-five years. The idea is timely and 








ILLUSTRATION FOR THE “‘ PIED PIPER OI 
HAMELIN ” BY H. SCHWAIGER 
(See Vienna Stiudio-Talh) 
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original, and one could wish there were always 
some incentive of this sort to be held out to the 
designers of our houses and public buildings. 
For once in a way the Society has shown itself 
up-to-date, instead of encouraging the servile 
imitation of the past. Unhappily it is only too 
clear that, with the development of means of 
personal transport, in the shape of bicycles, 
pétrolettes and motor-cars of all sorts, the old inn 
of our fathers’, or rather our grandfathers’, days 
has ceased to satisfy the requirements of modern 
times. ‘L’auberge de demain!” I doubt if it 
can ever be made more delightful to the lover 
of the picturesque or to the artist than the old- 
fashioned inn of bygone days. It will, I fear, be 
more of a factory, a repairing workshop for our 
new-fangled engines of locomotion than anything 
else, and this, it would appear, had been foreseen 
by those who framed the rules of the competition. 
Perhaps, after all, the new inn will not be so ugly 
as we fear; modern life does not strike us as 
picturesque, but maybe it will seem so to genera- 
tions yet to come. The ruins of a fine factory 

if such a thing can be said to exist, which is open 
to doubt—may possibly offer a noble subject for 
landscape treatment to the painter of 1g¢99, or even 














of earlier date. 
we shall not live to see that day ! 


Unhappily 


or happily perhaps 


Le Triomphe de la République, by the sculptor 
Dalou, lately inaugurated on the Place de la Nation, 


must be considered one of the most important and 
imposing pieces of public statuary produced in re- 
cent years. Liberty is represented erect in a trium- 
phal car, drawn by lions, symbolising Popular 
Power ; Justice and Labour march on either side, 
and Peace and Plenty follow in their train, scatter 
It is a 


powerful work, full of lofty inspiration, and with its 


ing flowers of life and happiness around. 
force no little grace is mingled. In every way it is 
worthy of the master-sculptor to whom we owe the 
bas-relief of Mirabeau, the 
and so many other works of equal beauty. 


Delacroix monument 
His 
Triomphe has occupied him for no less than twenty 
years, from conception to inauguration. The cast 


ing alone took half the time. 


M. Camille Boignard, a very young artist, full of 


ability and imagination, has carried off the prize in 
the competition organised by the Ministry of Com 
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PEASANT 


DRAWING BY H. SCHWAIGER 


merce, in connection with the diploma for next 
The 
were very numerous, and the fact that M. Albert 


year’s Universal Exhibition. competitors 
Besnard was one of them is sufficient proof of the 
winner’s merit. The prize was 10,000 francs. In 
M. Boignard we have a young artist whose career 
opens with brightest promise. 

We have pleasure in giving on page 137 a repro 
duction of a recent work by M. Fritz Thaulow, 
entitled Za Zouraine. 


M. F. 


rouge, reproduced as a frontispiece to the September 


Jourdain’s etching in colours, Ze Chd/e 


number of THE STupI0, is published by M. Hesséle 
of the Rue Laffitte. G. M. 
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ILLUSTRATION FOR CHAUCER'S *‘ 


CANTERBURY TALES ” 


IENNA.—At H. O. Miethke’s Gallery 
some water-colours by Liebermann, 
Scarbina, Dettmann, and a collection 
of paintings and drawings by Hans 
Schwaiger, were recently on view. 

Schwaiger is an artist of great originality and humour. 

Living as he does in a remote district of Moravia 

among an unsophisticated peasantry, he has all the 

freshness and wholesome vitality of an independent 
folk-lore 


legends he is sometimes quite unique in colour as 


nature. As an illustrator of and old 


well as in design. The stories of giants, goblins, 


“ce 


and medieval “mysteries” have found in him a 
most ready interpreter. 
Hamelin” he composed a series of ten illustrations, 
one of which is reproduced herewith (page 13). 
Schwaiger is devoted to books, and Chaucer is one 
of his favourite authors. ‘Two of the illustrations 
here given are from drawings for the “ Canterbury 
Tales.” We. 
ERLIN. 


hibition opened yearly each successive 


In place of the one great Ex 


spring, this year we had two, the old 
Academic display being supplemented 
The 


formation of this Berlin “Secession” has already 


by that of the ‘ Secession.” 


been referred to in these columns. Both exhibi 


tions revealed the fact that the new institution has 


come into existence none too soon, for it is ten 
The 
older exhibition, which is by far the larger of the 
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years behind the similar society in Munich. 


For the “Pied Piper of 


BY HANS SCHWAIGER 


two, was quite uninteresting and commonplace, 
while the newer, though small, was good and stimu- 
lating, and from the very outset was marked by 


success. 


The “Great Berlin Art Exhibition of 1899” 
may be dismissed in very few words. Among the 
pictures were two works by Leibl; numerous, but 
not specially remarkable, examples of Menzel ; 
a male portrait by Lenbach, dated 1899, display- 
ing all the master’s great qualities, which are 
lacking unfortunately in several of his later works ; 
John Lavery’s splendid portrait of a lady in grey, 
and several charming landscapes by Sperl, lritz 
Wille, of 
sculpture we 


Hermanns. — In 
work, Der 
Sieger, a naked youth on horseback, wonderful in 


von Diisseldorf, and 


had ‘Tuaillon’s new 
its masterly modelling, and the great votive statuc 
of Cardinal Prince Schwarzenberg, by the Prague 
sculptor, Myslbek. Finally we must duly notice 
and admire the special exhibit in honour of the 
almost forgotten artist Teutwart Schmitson, who 
died in 


old. 


great antagonism by reason of their naturalism ; 


1863, when little more than thirty years 
In his own day Schmitson’s works aroused 


but for years past several of his pictures have been 
in the National Gallery, and his memory has now 
been revived. The realism which repelled the 
people of forty years ago is by no means distaste- 
ful to our modern eyes, with their better training. 
We see here beautiful, rich-coloured pictures in 


which the movements of the horse—his general 














and favourite subject—are represented with un- 


common vivacity. In their special way they are 
the best things that have been produced in Ger 
many during the present century. They create a 


lasting and a most pleasurable impression. 
‘ | 


The “Secession,” with its 350 exhibits or so 
plastic and graphic work combined—was, as I have 
already said, a small display, as we reckon displays 
up in quality 


of this kind nowadays. It made 


what it lacked in quantity. ‘There was no rubbish 
simply and 


to the 


here at all. The little galleries wer 


most artistically decorated with a view 


effective display of the various exhibits ; and, con 
sidering the newness of the Sor iety and the short 
time at its disposal, it may be considered that all that 
could be done had been done most satisfactorily. 
It was a very happy idea to enlist the co-operation of 
Germany’s three greatest artists. Menzel was repre- 
sented by several studies and by a wonderful sketch 
in oils of an old man in the Rembrandt style ; 
Bocklin sent several exhibits, includ 
ing one of his early landscapes, a new 
version of the Centaur carrying off a 


work 
Herbststimmung, and some 


Woman, a deeply impressive 
entitled 
Leibl, too, was admir 


In 


the second gallery hung his notable 


lovely studies. 
ably represented. the middle of 
picture, Bauernpolitiker, while nume 


rous studies, portraits, &c., gave a 
splendid idea of his genius, and enabled 


the public to realise his greatness. 


Max Liebermann, the well-known 
Berlin artist, and one of the mainstays 
of the exhibition, sent his charming 
picture IVatsexnmadchen in Amsterdam, 
together with some newer work of 

notable 
Leistikow, 


Schultze - Naumburg, and Feldmann. 


great interest, and other 


Berlin exhibitors were 
Munich was worthily represented by 
Dill, Habermann, Stuck, and Ziigel ; 
Frankfurt by Tribner and Thoma; 
Mac kensen, Moder 
while Volkmann 


and Kalckreuth worthily represented 


Worpswede_ by 
sohn and C. Vinnen ; 


Carlsruhe, 


G, G. PORTRAIT! 
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TOCKHOLM. — The artistic world of 
Sweden is divided into two distinct 
parties, one of which energetically 


claims the leadership in modern art. 


As early as 1880 there was a rupture 


between the old school, represented, or rather pro 
tected, by the Academy, and some younger painters, 
who, on the basis of the new art schools of France, 
wished to introduce new ideas and methods into the 
art of their native country. ‘The result in regard to 
the organisation of those different parties is that two 
societies have developed side by side in Sweden, 
the one being “The Society of Swedish Artists, 


“The The 


first named principally embraces the members of 


the other Brotherhood of Artists.” 
the Academy, the latter are “The Opponents,” 
among whom the love of personal ideas and methods 


rules supreme. 


The exhibitions of this year have proved that in 
neither of these societies alone can one get a full 
appreciation of what esthetic possibilities the North 


holds, for which reason it is much to be regretted 


BY 


PROFESSOR KRONBERG 
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that the enmity between the two parties should have 
gone so far as to prevent one of them from taking part 
in the Exhibition in Paris next year, although this 
party, “The Society of Swedish Artists,” represents 
almost three-fourths of the Swedish artists. 


exhibitions bear witness that 


The 


interesting personalities in both these societies are 


res} yective 


striving to realise their ideals, and it is essential to 
place their works side by side in any general treatise 
on the art of the North. The great event of this 
year was a painting by Count von Rosen, who never 
allows his art to suffer because of the historical 


motive of his work. 


In spite of the long-nourished idea of the oppo- 
site party that Professor Kronberg’s art was doomed 
to oblivion, they were nevertheless obliged to own 
that his recently exhibited portrait of an old gen 
tleman, reproduced on page 141, proved that the 
deeply studied and refined art of this genial painter 
will probably outlive many modes dun jour. 


Mr. Gustaf Ankarcrona and Mr. G. 


are two young painters possessing interesting per 


Hallstrom 
sonal styles. ‘Through the medium of the latter a 
fair future for Swedish decorative art is assured. 
All these painters belong to “The 
Swedish Artists.” 


The principal members of “The Brotherhood of 
Artists” are gradually becoming known in Europe 
and America, the name of Anders Zorn being the 
most prominent, while Prince Eugen is now their 
acknowledged leader, although formally belonging 
to the Academical party. Richard Bergh has this 
year exhibited the most interesting portrait he has 
yet produced. It is equally good in characterisa 
tion and in grace of line, while the rich full tones 
in a sombre key are set off against a background of 
brilliant red. 


The able exponents of interesting personal styles 
in landscape art, Karl Nordstrom and Nils Kreiiger, 
have reached a high level in their special lines after 
years of unceasing labour, and in spite of intense 
opposition. Mr. Carl Larsson has completed an 
admirable work this year, a dazzling gem in white, 
in which the sad face of a convalescent woman 
is grand in its truthful expression of submissive 
suffering. 

S. F. 


Society of 


RUSSELS.—The great official Belgian 
Salon was held this year at Ghent. As 
was the case in 1895, the organising 
committee did not confine itself to 

classing and placing the more or less 
interesting works of Belgian artists of established or 
of budding reputation, but also sent special invita 
tions to a few carefully selected foreign artists. By 
this means a large number of French, Dutch, 

German, English, and Scotch works were brought 

together, and these unquestionably constitute the 


chief interest of the Salon. 


Two paintings stand out prominently from among 
the rest, namely, Fantin-Latour’s portrait group, 
La Legon de Dessin, and the big picture by Struys 
Désespére. 


score of years ago, is one of those strong and 


The first of these, which was done a 


simple creations which impress one by their calm 
nobility and the grave harmony of their execution. 
M. Struys’ canvas is already famous, having made 
a triumphant tour through Paris, Munich, and 
Brussels, and, seeing it again, one must continue to 
admire its bold and dashing style. 

The Brussels painter, E. Motte, has just pub- 
lished a work of elementary instruction in art, under 
the title of “Une d’Art ; 
’éducation du peuple et de la jeunesse, par un 


Heure pour aider a 


Peintre Flamand.” ‘The érochure contains a simple 
exposition of the principles of esthetics and a 
closely condensed series of “tableaux chronolo- 
giques.” Says the author, by way of conclusion : 
*“* May these few pages, hastily written, with no pre- 
tension beyond that of being useful, help to spread 
a love of the Beautiful in the heart of the people. 
To every man is given the ability to perfect him 
self, to improve, and the regular contemplation of 
works of art is a powerful aid towards this end. 
Let the people become worthy of governing them 
selves. Art is not merely the privilege of the few, 
it is part of the common heritage of humanity, and 
speedily to attain to this noble inheritance will be 
Yes, a 


noble inheritance it is, for all else is fleeting. A 


the lot of those who earnestly desire it. 


few vestiges of art are all that remain of the history 
of mankind in the flight of the ages.” F. K. 
ILAN. 


importance, concerning as it does 


A question of exceptional 


our most famous monument, is at the 
present moment agitating all Milan. 
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The Council of Administration of our great 
Cathedral has begun the work of restoring the 
Jagade. As every one knows, the existing /agade, 
which was constructed partly in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and partly about the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth, is not altogether in accord 
with the general style of the building. Accordingly, 
from time to time there has always been some one 
to bring forward the idea that, were only the means 
forthcoming, a new fagade ought to be built. 

In 1884 a citizen of Milan died after bequeathing 
his property for this purpose, on condition that the 
new work should be commenced within a period of 
twenty years. ‘Thereupon the Council of Adminis- 
tration organised its famous competitions, which 
aroused immense interest in art circles, owing to 
the number and the reputation of the architects of 
all nations who took part therein. 


At the close of the second competition in 1888, 
the international jury selected the scheme of the 
young architect G. Brentano, who, unhappily, sur- 
vived his triumph but a few months. ‘Thus, owing 
to this unfortunate circumstance, and to the fact 
that the funds available proved to be quite inade- 
quate for the purposes of reconstruction, it was 
generally agreed that the project ought to be 
abandoned. This conviction grew still more strong, 
when one came to realise that after all it would be 
a risky thing to demolish the existing /agade, which, 
even though it be out of keeping with the rest of 
the great edifice, is yet, so far as the lower part is 
concerned, a genuine masterpiece of sixteenth and 
seventeenth century architecture. 

Matters had reached this stage, when, a few 
weeks ago, it leaked out that the Administrative 
Council of the Cathedral had decided to start 
operating, and scaffolding was speedily erected to 
begin the work of demolition. On this consterna 
tion became general. An agitation was at once 
set on foot by the artists of Milan, which, assisted 
by the press, spread gradually throughout all 
classes, and soon the opposition became practically 
universal, popular opinion being altogether against 
the Cathedral being touched. 


This great monument of ours, the building of 
which occupied so many centuries, necessarily 
bears the stamp of various ages, the traces of the 


many generations which successively bestowed their 

labour upon it. 

thereto its share of work, for good or for ill, until 
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Zach period has contributed 


it has become, as it were, the visible history of the 
arts throughout the ages. It would be unpardon- 
able, therefore, wilfully to lay a desecrating hand 
upon the Duomo, to attempt to modify it with the 
idea of giving it that unity of style which it cannot 
possibly possess. 


Moreover, as the fagade now is, so we have seen 
it and learned to admire it and to love it all our 
lives, with all its beauties and its defects. ‘Time, 
too, has laid its colouring hand upon its stones and 
invested it with that mysterious harmony which no 
human genius can replace, should any one be 
allowed to commit the crime of defacing it. 

We earnestly hope the well-nigh unanimous 
opposition to the project will induce the Council 
to abandon the deplorable scheme they have in 
view. ‘The agitation will be continued without a 
moment’s relaxation, and we trust and believe there 
are too many of our citizens imbued with the love 
of art and of old monuments ever to permit this 
contemplated barbarity to become an accomplished 
fact. G. B. 


REVIEWS OF RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Architectural Association Sketch Book. Third 
series. Volume III. Edited by WittiAM G. B. 
Lewis and W. A. Pitre. (London: Architectural 
Association.)—As evidence of the strides which 
architectural draughtsmanship, viewed purely as 
draughtsmanship, have made during the present 
generation, this volume of the sketches of the 
younger members of the association possesses 
peculiar interest. It is not too much to say that a 
quarter of a century ago there were not half a 
dozen men in England who could have turned out 
such consistently good work as is here represented. 
Work such as that of Messrs. A. Beresford Pite, 
James A. Swan, and H. Bb. Lanchester, to take 
three names almost at random, is distinguished by 
the merits of style and selection in addition to 
those of veracity and fidelity. Nor is it out of 
place to comment upon the subjects which seem to 
attract the attention of the architectural student of 
to-day. In our own country as well as on the 
Continent it is the later Gothic and the Renais- 
sance which seem to possess the greater attraction 
for him. Finally, it may be said that the only 
example of original design, the title-page by Mr. 
Osmond M. Pittman, already familiar to Stupio 
readers, though obviously deriving its inspiration 




















Awards in “ The Studio” Prize Competitions 


from Mr. R. Anning Bell, is an excellent example 
of modern decorative design. 

An Old Raby Hunt Club Album. 
George Waterston 


By GEORGE 
A. FOTHERGILL. 
& Sons.)—In a sport-loving country like Great 


(Edinburgh : 


Britain it is a matter for surprise that competent 
artists should remain content to leave the delinea 
tion of sporting matters almost exclusively in the 
hands of their more or less incompetent brethren. 
Year after year space on the walls of the Royal 
other exhibitions is devoted to 


Academy and 


numbers of canvases representing sporting sub 
jects, but a search for a single one betraying the 
semblance of zsthetic inspiration usually proves 
greatly to be deplored, for 


fruitless. This is 


many sports—especially hunting and racing—lend 
Although 


in the volume under review no attempt is made 


themselves readily to artistic treatment. 


to show actual episodes of a run with hounds, a 
step in the right direction is achieved by Mr. 
Fothergill, who has contrived to infuse very wel 
come artistic qualities into his forty-nine large 
chromo-lithograph portraits of members of the Old 
Raby Hunt Club, the majority of whom are shown 
attired in the conventional “ pink” of the hunting 
field. is the only fault that 


can be 


Its embarrassing size 

urged against this very handsome and 
sumptuous album. 

L’ Arte Mondiale alla Illa Esposisione di Venezia. 

It is with pleasure that we draw attention to this 
special number of the ZLmforium, an Italian art 
magazine of high standing. The letterpress, ably and 
sympathetically written by Vittorio Pica, deals with 
the International Exhibition at Venice, the work of 
the various nationalities receiving separate treatment 


and abundant illustration. 


In reference to a passage in the article on Mr. 
Gerald Moira’s stained-glass designs which appeared 
Mr. Frank 


Selby, of 44 Chancery Lane, wishes it to be stated 


in the October number of ‘THE Strup1o, 


that the church at Stantonbury was not built from 


his designs. 


book by Mr. 
Sunderland Rollinson, reproduced on page 271 of 
the September number, is the copyright of the 


The drawing for a illustration, 


Architectural Association. 


CHRISTMAS CARDs.—Messrs. Raphael Tuck & 
Sons have this year produced a very varied sele¢ 


tion of designs, many of which are of conspicuous 


excellence. One series of white figures in relief 
upon a greyish-blue ground, recalling the well 
known Wedgwood decoration, are particularly good 
in workmanship and dainty in appearance. Among 
the various calendars issued by this firm those 
“Day 


are especially attractive, and are sure to 


entitled “From Century to Century” ar. 
Dreams ” 
meet with popular approval. 

Mr. Mortimer, of Halifax, whose charming series 
of “private” cards we referred to last year, has 
again issued a book of novelties, including some 
examples which are artistically excellent, and which 


have the additional merit of originality. 


WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
SKETCH DESIGN FOR A STENCILLED 
BILLIARD-TABLE COVER. 

(A XLI.) 


The First Prize (Zhree guineas) is awarded to 
Albaia (John S. McGinty, 30 Dudley Avenue, 
Ferry Road, Leith, N.B.). 

The SECOND PRIZE (One guinea) to Tudor Rose 
(Frederick G. Horrell, 69 Foxbourne Road, Upper 
Tooting, S.W.). 

Honourable mention is given to AZa/volio (Olive 


Allen). 


DESIGN FOR THE COVER OF A CHRISTMAS CARD. 


(B XL.) 

THE PRIZE (7wo guineas) is awarded to Ajrose 
(A. Wilson-Shaw, 118 Maine Street, Blythswood 
Square, Glasgow). 

Honourable mention is given to the following ; 
Curlew (Lennox G. Bird); Z/erum (KE. Beveridge) ; 
Wabs (C Pooscat (I[da_ F. 
Ravaison) ; Shamrock (Florence A, F. Phillips) ; 
Tatcho (Ellis Martin) ; lVethnachten (Marie Levi) ; 
purchased. 
Flora (Alice Lederer) ; 


Jacques Housey) ; 


one each of above are Honourabk 
mention is also awarded to 
Ebony (James Melville); forty (F.C. 
Malvolio (Olive Allen); AZ S. 7! (May Seddon 
Tyrer) ; Speranza (Blanche Handler); and 7ysenre 
Yak (Ernest Kay). 


Davies) ; 


A Set oF THREE PHOTOGRAPHS OF ‘TERRIERS. 
(D XXIV.) 
A Ser or THREE PHOTOGRAPHS OF KITTENS. 


(D XXV.) 

The photographs sent in for these competitions 
are not considered by the judges to be of suffi 
cient merit to warrant an award of prizes. 
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The Lay Figure 


HE LAY FIGURE. 


“THERE can be no doubt,” said the 
Lay Figure ruminatively, “that the 
efforts of the champions of the applied 
arts have begun to bear fruit, although 
the progress is slow.” 

‘Slow, but sure,” returned the Art Reformer. 
“It is hard to kick against the pricks, and with a 
dead wall of officialdom, commercialism and the 
debased taste of the vulgar against us, the battle 
has been, and will continue to be, a strenuous one. 
Still the day is over when the movement can be 
dismissed with cheap jeers and gibes of the ‘ crafty- 
artsman’ and ‘arty-craftsman’ brand. ‘Tradesmen 
have discovered that there is a public ready to 
patronise articles constructed on true art principles, 
and that simple, pure designs and sound workman- 
ship can hold their own against the cheaply ornate 
rubbish which reigned supreme through three- 
quarters of the Victorian era.” 

“That is so,” assented the Journalist, “but you 
have got to teach the manufacturers and _ trades- 
men that they must give due honour and recogni- 
tion to the artist. What connoisseur would think 
of buying a picture without knowing the name of 
its painter, and why should one buy a beautiful 
piece of wood-carving or metal-work without know- 
At an exhibi- 
tion of metal-work the other day I was struck by 


ing who designed and executed it ? 


some extremely beautiful repoussé work in copper 
and silver at one of the stands. Wishing to give 
the artist his due I asked for his name, only to be 
told by the showman, a partner in the concern, 
that an exceedingly clever man in their service was 
responsible for it, but that they never gave the 
names of the artists they employed, as it was not 
business ; they didn’t want their rivals in trade to 
know. ‘To make the matter worse, I was invited 
to admire the firm’s astuteness in getting hold of 
so smart a man cheap.” 

“That is certainly disheartening,” said the Lay 
Figure, “especially when every minor painter gets 
full credit for the superfluous work he foists upon 
the world. But, as I have said, a few tradesmen are 
adopting a more excellent way, and while stimu- 
lating the production of original work, send it forth 
In time the 
products of an individual art-craftsman will get their 
own public, and the trader need lose nothing, for 
he can advance his prices with the art-craftsman.” 

“There is one danger,” interposed the Man with 
a Clay Pipe, “against which it is necessary to take 


with the name of its designer upon it. 


precautions. 
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It is not often that a painter has his 


‘ghost,’ always excepting the fashionable portrait- 
painter and the like. But I happen to know that 
the ‘ghost’ in the designer’s workshop is becoming 
nearly as general as the ‘ghost’ in the sculptor’s 
studio, about whom we have occasionally heard. 
Certain designers and workers in wood, metal, 
fabrics, or porcelain, having got a name, sometimes 
by their own merits in the first instance, are in the 
habit of sucking the brains and requisitioning the 
labour of clever, but unknown, art-craftsmen while 
appropriating the bulk of the money reward and all 
the udos to themselves.” 

“A trick,” said the Journalist, “they have taken 
out of the book of architects of the baser sort, with 
whom it has been general for years. If I remember 
my Dickens, the immortal Pecksniff was an early 
practitioner of the art.” 

“ As for that,” said the Lay Figure, “I fancy the 
above is mainly confined to the offices of those 
who, having obtained, no matter how, some official 
position, turn out conventional work in a purely 
mercantile spirit.” 

“But,” exclaimed the Art Reformer, “ therein 
lies the evil. It is obvious that in these days of 
many diversions, few men could make a quarter of 
the drawings and designs which some are pre- 
sumed to make. Half their time is consumed 
in keeping themselves to the fore socially, which 

‘Phey 


are not models of industry and modesty, as Sir 


is another way of saying commercially. 


Christopher Wren was.” 

“True,” said the Lay Figure, “but I contend 
that their practices are essentially dishonest and 
An artist or art-craftsman ought to 
be responsible for the work bearing his name from 
first to last. 
than himself, and take credit for their work, he is 
simply doing a distinct injury to struggling artists 


lowering to art. 


If he employ men as good or better 


who ought to get their fair share of recognition and 
reward.” 

“Excellent, but Utopian,” broke in the Art 
Patron. 

“That may be,” said the Man with the Clay 
Pipe, “ but it is early days for this disease of selfish- 
ness to have fastened itself upon a form of art-work 
which has only just emerged from obscurity.” 

“ And it is a disease which ought to be energetic- 
ally combated,” said the Lay Figure.» “A fine 
piece of work is a fine piece of work, and in the end 
will so assert itself, and when a beautifully wrought 
and designed bowl, altar-cloth, cabinet, or chair, 
what you please, takes rank with a beautiful picture, 
the ‘ghost’ will become as rare in the workshop as 


it is in the studio.” THE Lay FIGURE. 
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Alfred Sisley 


HE WORK OF ALFRED SIS- 
LEY. BY BURNLEY BIBB. 


ALFRED SISLEY’s work, be it said with 
regret, is done. 
days of the new year was keenly felt 

within the circle of his influence, and widely re 
culture as a 


cognised in the world of Parisian 


grievous loss. They had been scarcely more than 
indifferent to him while he was still among them, 
but when the brush fell from his hand they realised 
that something of light had gone out of landscape 
art. In his earlier effort he had carried forward and 
filled with new life the exquisite tradition of Corot ; 
in his later manner he was preparing the way for 
finer discoveries. 

Sisley loved blue skies, and flying clouds, and 
the gliding river. Even “the grand pleiad of the 
renaissance of landscape,” Corot, Rousseau, and 
the rest, had no deeper understanding of the magic 
of Nature. 

The work of Alfred Sisley be gan 
itself felt. lhe 


early in the 


seventies to make candour and 
freshness of his thoughts could not fail to find some 
recognition, but of assured success there was but 
little. Still, he worked on bravely, always “loyal and 
ardent, never inactive during the long years which 
realised so many works, all remarkable for they 
were ever informed with the emotions of an artist 
profoundly impressed by the beauties of Nature, 
which reveal themselves only to those who can 
which is the 
the 


l'avernier, spoken at the 


language 


commune with her in that 


thought of the poet-painter.” I quote from 
words of his confrére, A. 
grave of Alfred Sisley—words in which the grief of 
old friendship was mingled with a critical estimation 
of his value to art, which renders them peculiarly 
M. ‘Tavernier 


placed the notes of his address in my hands, to be 


suitable for transcription here in part. 


used as desired; their citation here has also been 


approved by the family of the painter 


“Those to whom art is only a trade have never 
known the great thoughts of the real artist face to 
face with nature ; but, by using well-known formulas 
and conventional processes, they are more likely 
to be understood by the masses, who, in fact, find 
little interest in really new and original work. 

“The so-called Impressionists—a name born of 
malice, but become a title of honour, a crown, in 
de spite of its too sper ial slynilicance the Impres 
sionists have the great and rare merit of having 
given a new direction to art. The have accom 
plished in French lands¢ ape of this end of the 


century a revolution comparable to that brought 


XVII. No. 81.—Dect 
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His death in the early 


about by their great ancestors of the school of 1830. 
Ignored, humiliated, and excluded from official 
honours, they have ended—without the ghost of a 
concession to public taste, to their eternal honour 
be it said—have ended by imposing themselves 
upon the world of art by force of talent. 

* Although they have long ago won to their side 
the critics of intelligence, the valiant avant-garde 
of letters, and amateurs of taste, they have not yet 
finally conquered the great indifferent public ; yet 
their works are finding their way little by little into 
the most important collections, where connoisseurs 
admire them side by side with the Millets, the 
Corots, the Courbets, and Jongkinds, the Manets, 
and the great Japanese sous maitres with whom they 
own a genial relationship. 

“Our poor friend Sisley, alas! will not assist at 
the final triumph, which is near, and of which he 
has seen but the dawning; he is gone too soon, 
and just at the moment when, in reparation for 
long injustice, full homage is about to be rendered 
those strong and charming qualities which make 
him a painter exquisite and original among them 
all, a magician of light, a poet of the heavens, of 
the waters, of the trees—in a word, one of the most 


remarkable landscapists of this day.” 





ALFRED SISLEY FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 
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Sketched in these eloquent sentences of M. 
Tavernier, we have the history of the group from 
its inception until to-day. The individual fortunes 
of some of its members have been fuller of per- 
sonal of Alfred 
Sisley, but none of them has fought with nobler 
the ultimate 


successes than was the career 


endurance, nor achieved more for 
prevalence of their ideas, than he. 
Since the 


works in the Boulevard des Capucines, in 1874, 


first considerable exhibition of his 


in the excellent company of Bracquemond and 
Millet, he has executed a great number of land- 
scapes, developing the while a continuous pro- 


gression toward the attainment of his ideals, 


infusing ever more and more of the qualities of 


and_brilliancy of colouring 
the 
Bougival, at Louveciennes, at Port Marly, and at 
Moret. 


The last decade of his sixty years of life was 


limpidity, airiness, 


into his. studies in environs of Paris, at 


given to those quiet beauties of the neighbour- 
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‘“THE ARTIST’S HOUSE AT MORET,” 
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Alfred Sisley 


him so 


hood of Moret which have associated 
intimately in the mind of Paris with his loved 
scenes that he has been called, and will be remem- 
bered as, the “ Painter of Moret.” 

There was a visit to England, the land of his 
paternal ancestry, shortly before the end, produc- 
tive of several works which bear witness to his 
versatility. 

Examined in detail, his work easily divides itself 
into periods. The first was unquestionably inspired 
by Corot, of whom, as of Delaroche, he was an 
ardent admirer, not at all to the subordination of 
his individuality, but as evidenced in his choice of 
subject for those delightful grey harmonies of cloud, 
and wood, and stream, which came so frequently 
from his brush in the seventies. 

Never timid in style, they show a regard for 
old 


but this something gradually gave way to a 


surfaces in which something of the order 
lingers ; 
bolder expression, to a keener search for luminous 


effect, and a deeper knowledge of the interrelation 
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Alfred Sisley 


of direct and reflex light. Of Sisley’s first period 
I would name Z’/nondation (Marly), 1876, a fine 
canvas now the property of M. Pellerine. It is a 
work full of good qualities, painted in sombre 
tones and with a rather heavy brush. One would 
gladly see this picture at the Luxembourg, supple- 
menting the Bords de la Seine, 1877, a small land- 
scape suggestive of a summer dryness of the land 
under a sky of piled-up clouds. ‘There is another 
LInondation, Bercy, 1876, owned by M. Best, which, 


without reaching the unity of the Marly picture, 


fleeting effects of air and water. Thin clouds, driven 
by the last gusts of a storm, are flying across a sky 
of liquid blue. ‘The waters are up, and swirl about 
the tree-trunks and over the quay. ‘The house-fronts 


are glistening wet. The trees, in their early reds 





and yellows, tell of spring and the swelling bud. A 
An old inn fills 


About the morning 
Db 


mist trails over the sodden ground. 
the foreground to the left. 


coach, with its horses at the trough, is a group of 


has, perhaps, more of Sisley’s rapid transcription of 


early loungers. A figure in the nearer foreground, 


sketched in a stroke or two of the flying brush, 
suggests with accuracy the movement of a man 
pushing some floating boards among the trees. 
At the back are village houses, and tall trees with 
feet. It is a 


the stream lapping about their 


moment in a day of the spring flood, seized, 
between the showers, in all its wet and windy 
freshness, and fixed here evermore for our admira- 
tion and delight. 

In his details there is the unity of the whole. 
There is no feeling about for effect. The brush 
followed quickly and truely the painter’s thought, 
once he had analysed and defined the spirit of his 





theme. He made very few sketches and studies. 
The picture was painted face to face with nature in 
the open ; this is the secret of his refreshing art. 

In the afeer at Moret are a few memoranda, 
mere diagrams often, the jottings of a halt on the 
way to fix the whereabouts of a subject for another 
time. 








* LOUVECIENNES: LA PRAIRIE” 
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**LE PONT D’ARGENTEUIL ” BY ALFRED SISLEY 
(By permission of M. M. Durand-Ruel) 











“UNE RUE: M ARLY’ BY ALFRED SISLEY 
(By 7 tssion of M. MM. Durand-Ruel) 














Alfred Sisley 


Of this first period there are a great many 
pleasing variations of the same simple theme: a 
bit of the river, a willowy islet, a reedy run by 
the old grey bridge, the sandboats tied up and 
lading, the red-roofed cottages, the trees, the mists 
stealing over the waters, the sad still days of winter, 
the coming of the spring, the vibrant summer air 
in which the landscape floats between skies of 
ultramarine and still waters glorious in a thousand 
reflected tones. 

He must reach our hearts with these things, in 
which there is never a thought of self, but always 
Only the 


manner of them is new, is his own; and it is their 


the love of Nature in her many moods. 


frankness, their bold honesty, their innocence of 


conventional tricks of technique, which prevent his 
art from reaching the majority. 

This early manner was followed by another much 
less likely to be popular. His touch grew broader 
and clearer, his colour more luminous, and_ his 
efforts more daring in their truthfulness. 


. ae t ! 
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M. 


He reverted more than once to the older form, 
as in his beautiful rendering of the Church of 
Moret, and in kindred subjects, where the require- 
ments of greater exactitude of drawing held his 
hand ; but even here the lover of colour and light 
is still supreme. 

These were warmly admired at the Champ de 
Mars, where Alfred Sisley always exhibited, and of 
which he was made Societaire in 1891. 

Of his character as a man his friend says : 

“He has been misjudged by those who knew 
him but partially. 

“Sisley, be it said, worked always, struggled 
long, and suffered much. But he was brave and 
strong, a man of will, consecrated to his art, and 
determined to go forward on the road he had taken, 
wherever it might lead. 

“ He faced bad fortune with a front of undaunted 
energy. His years of début were cruel times. His pic- 
tures sold seldom and poorly, as did, in fact, Millet’s, 


and those of how many another of the great ones. 


BY ALFRED SISLEY 


M. Durand-Ruel) 























Alfred Sisley 





** LA SEINE A SAINT CLOUD” 


BY ALFRED SISLEY 


(By permission of M. Bernheim *eune) 


“He kept on, however, with the same brave 
heart, with that joyous fervour which shines from 
all his works. 

“A landscape, says Amiel, is a state of the 
soul. The sadness and discouragement which have 
been charged to him could never have inspired 
those smiling landscapes, bathed in light, which we 
owe to his brush. 

* Later, when there came a bit of tardy justice to 
the reprobated genius ol the school of Impres 
sionists, the success which arrived for several of his 
confréres Was slower in coming to him. ‘This never 
for a moment disturbed him; no approach to a 
feeling of jealousy swept the heart of this honest 
man, nor darkened this uplifted spirit. He only 
rejoiced in the favour which had fallen upon some 
of his group, saying with a smile, ‘They are begin 
ning to give us our due: my turn will come after 
that of my friends.’ ” 

With what contagious enthusiasm he discussed 


with me his art! With what sympathetic under 


standing did he not speak of the work of his 
fellows in the struggle! I learned through him 
fully to see the power of Monet, the rustic 
sentiment of Pissaro, the generous boldness of 
Guillaume, the precious charm of Renoir, the 
forceful poetry of Cazin, the truth of Lebourg’s 
art. And yet, because he lived apart from coteries 
and intrigues, it was said that he was little-hearted 
and sour ! 

Sisley was not ambitious ; in return for incessant 
labour he asked for only a modest share of well 
being for his own, whom he cherished with a great 
devotion. He might with justice have complained 
of the harshness of his lot, but he had too high a 
courage, too much personal dignity, to breathe the 
least plaint. 

He was again full of hope on his return from 
England, where he had gone in quest of fresh in 
spiration. <A series of powerful and charming 
marines bear witness that he had found it. He 
had come back to the land of his choice, to 
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Japanese Religious Plays 


Monet, and he dreamed of new achievement ; but 
his work was done, all but the last long fight with 
death. 

The loss to art and to France is too new, it is 
yet too soon, to say what will be Alfred Sisley’s 
place in the memory of his countrymen and of the 
world of art; but the things he wrought are not 
the things of a day, and, in the first triumph of 
his cause, surely there will be a wreath to the brave 
and loyal soldier who has fallen where he stood, 


in the forefront of the fight. 


ELIGIOUS PLAYS IN JAPAN. 
BY OSMAN EDWARDS. 

THE No 
Dance, hastily improvised for his amuse- 
ment at the Maple Club in Tokyo, or 


traveller who witnesses a 


who chances upon a pantomimic duologue in 
grotesque costume, rendered on a rough platform 
to divert the crowd at a half fair, half 


festival—can really form no idea of the exquisite 


matsurt 


little dramas which, for more than five centuries, 


have been performed privately in the houses of 


Japanese nobles, and are still enacted at rare 
intervals to an invited audience. The common 
term, No Dance, is rather misleading, since it 
only suggests the rhythmic posturing of the cha- 
racters, very graceful, it is true, and pregnant with 
meaning for the initiated, but ignores other factors, 
such as the words, the story, and the music, which 
contribute quite as memorably to the total effect. 
Operetta will not do, since the choric strains, 
which stimulate attention and intensify emotion, 
with their staccato accompaniment, are subordinate 
throughout. If then that may be styled a play 
which revolves on a single episode and relates to 
no more than three or four persons, a very close 
parallel lies between these and the Passion-plays of 
Europe. 

At present there are in Tokyo six troupes of 
No Players with a réfertoire of from two to three 
hundred plays. These retain so firm a hold on 
cultured Conservatives—(the younger generation 
finds them slow)—that Mr. Matsumoto Keichi, one 
of the leading publishers, is now issuing a series of 
one hundred and eighty-three illustrative colour- 


prints—.Ve no ye—whose fine drawing and deli- 


: 
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‘THE PRETENDED J1IZO” 


cately blent hues are as superior to the flamboyant, 
aniline horror, by which the Nihon-bashi print 
seller advertises the newest 
melodrama, as that itself is inferior to the aristo- 


black- 
and-white, the pictures of Mr. Kogyo cannot but 


cratically- nurtured 0. Reproduced in 
suffer a transformation, yet they will serve to im- 
press the reader with the archaic simplicity and 
beauty of the original design, provided that he 
have the gift of sympathetic intuition, so as to 
divine what tale of terror, what burden of grief, 
obscure to him, is yet manifest enough behind 
quaint mask and rigid gesture to the heirs of a 
national hagiology. ‘The writer was particularly for 
tunate in gaining admission to a series of Vo pro- 
duced by the Umawaka Company or Society, which 
has this advantage over the other five organisations, 
diverging on points of textual accuracy and stage 
ritual, that it forms a romantic link with the feudal 
sway of Shogun and Daimio. 

many mysteries is the 


Basil Hall 


“strumming and squealing.” 


Most mystical among 
Chamberlain 
The 


orchestra consisted, on this occasion, of a flute and 


music, which Professor 


bluntly calls 
two ¢aiko, drums shaped like a double egg-cup, and 
rapped smartly with the open palm. At irregular 


intervals, timed, no doubt, by the exigencies of the 


blood-and-thunder 


FROM 


\ COLOUR PRINT BY 


KOGYO 


text, the musicians emitted a series of staccato cries 
or wailing notes, which seemed to punctuate the 
passion of the player, and insensibly tightened the 
tension of the auditors’ nerves. In two rows of 
three, on the right of the stage, sat the Chorus, six 
most “reverend Signiors,” in the stiff costume of 
Samurai, who intervened now and again with voice 
and fan, the manipulation of the latter varying with 
the quality of the strains assigned to the singers. 
In placid moments the fan would sway gently to 
and fro, rocked on the waves of quasi-Gregorian 
chanting ; but, when blows fell or apparitions rose, 
it was planted, menacing and erect, like a danger 
signal, before the choralist’s cushion. ‘The musi 
cians were seated on low stools at the back of the 
stage before a long screen of conventional design, 
in which green pines trailed across a gold ground, 
harmonising admirably with the sober blues and 
browns of their A7mono. 

A glance at the programme gave assurance of pro 
longed and varied entertainment, since no less than 
five religious plays and three Avogen (lit., mad 
words), farcical interludes, were announced in the 


following order: 1. Shunkwan : the High-priest in 


Exile. 2. Avot no Omone: the Burden of Love. 
3. Aoi no Uye: the Sick Wife. 4. Funa Benker : 
Benkei at Sea. 5. Zsuchigumo: the Earth-Spider. 
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1. Adtsune-Tsuki : Foxes. 
2. Roku Jizo : the Six Jizo. 3. Fukuro Yamabushi : 
the Owl Priest. 


By an hour before noon the audience, seated on 


Kiogen. Possession by 


cushions in little pens holding four or six persons, 
had composed itself to that air of thoughtful anti- 
cipation which I had hitherto associated only with 
devotees of Ibsen or Wagner. 

The story of Shunkwan was quite devoid of 
spectacular appeal. Exiled in 1177 with other 
rebellious priests by Kiyomori, the ruthless Taira 
chief, to Devil’s Island (A7kaigashima), he is dis- 
covered celebrating with his companions an obla- 
tion to Kumano Gongen, and praying for speedy 
restitution to his fatherland. Pitiful, indeed, is the 
case of these banished suppliants, who wear the 
blue-and-white hempen skirts of fishermen, and 


whose penury is such that they are obliged to bring 


the God water instead of sa&é, and sand instead of 


rice, and hempen fetters instead of white prayer-cord. 
Yet Kumano Gongen hears and answers their peti- 
tion. An Imperial messenger arrives from Kyoto 
with a letter from the daughter of Shunkwan, an- 
Lord of 


been 


nouncing that the Son of Heaven, the 


Land of the Rising Sun, has graciously 


TE OP” FOR RR I 
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“THE EARTH SPIDER” 
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pleased to recall his erring subjects, pardoning their 
offences and inviting their prayers for an expected 
heir to the throne. Beaming with grateful joy, the 
old man now scans the Imperial mandate more 
closely, only to find that his own name is omitted 
from the list of those forgiven. Yasugori and 
Moritsané will be taken, but he, Shunkwan, must 
be left. In vain do his fellow-exiles lament and 
protest ; all know that-the Son of Heaven’s decree 
must be obeyed to the letter. Accordingly, the 
others embark, while their disappointed chief falls 
speechless and hopeless on the shore. <A simple, 
poignant story! So touchingly interpreted that 
the primitive and even ludicrous makeshifts of the 
mounting seemed hardly incongruous ! 

Now came the children’s turn to laugh at the 
first of the Azogen, entitled “ Avtsune Tsuki,” Pos- 
session by Foxes. Most of the comical interludes 
deal with rustic stupidity or cunning, and all refer 
in some way to religious belief or practice. If one 
may judge by the ubiquity of his images, the fox is 
the most sacred animal in Japan. It is they who, 
if not propitiated, ruin the rice crop. Farmer 
Tanaka sent two of his men into the fields with 
rattles to scare away birds, and laid on them 
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*SHUNKWAN IN EXILE’ 


many injunctions to beware of the demonic fox, 
Kitsune, whose exploits had lately made him the 
terror of that neighbourhood. ‘The warning is but 
too effectual. So full are the watchers’ minds of 
the dread of fox-possession, that when their master 
appears with a jug of saké in his hand as a reward 
and refreshment after labour, they believe him to be 
Kitsune, the tempter, and thrash him soundly out 


of his own rice-field. 


Some have asserted that love, the romantic and 
chivalrous love of Western literature, is absent 
alike from the art and letters of Japan. So far is 


that Mr. Fukuchi, who is not only the 


most accomplished playwright in ‘Tokyo, but also 


this true 


a Shakespearean student, bi ing now ¢ ngaged ona 


translation of “Othello,” assured the writer that 


“no play of Shakespeare could be presented, as 


it stands, to a Japanes« audi nce, tor they would 


find the relations of men to women throughout 
irrational, if not ridiculous. Mr. Lafcadio Hearn, 
discoursing on “The Eternal Feminine” in his 
charming collection of studies, “ Out of the East,” 
adduced much evidence to the same effect. 
Nevertheless, what could be more romantic than 
the title and plot of the play, attributed to the 
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Emperor Gohanazono, though signed by Motokiyo 
”? The 


lover is Yamashina Shoji, an old man of high birth 


—Koi no Omont, “The Burden of Love 
but miserably poor, to whom out of charity has been 
entrusted the tending of the Emperor’s chrysanthe 
mums. A Court lady, seen by chance one day as 
he raised his head from the flowers, inspires a 
passion which he feels to be beyond hope or cure. 
He confides his happiness to one of the courtiers, 
who counsels him to carry a burden round and 
round the garden many times until, haply, the lady 
This he At first the 


burden seems light as air, being buoyantly borne, 


‘seeing, may relent.” does. 
but gradually it grows heavier and heavier, until at 
last he staggers to the ground, crushed to death by 
unavailing love. Soon after his ghost appears, a 
melancholy spectre with long white hair and gown 
of silver grey, with wattled staff and eyes of hollow 
old. At this point all chivalry certainly vanishes, 
for the angry apparition stamps and glares and, 
shaking locks and_ staff, stoutly chides the beauty 


‘| he 


intervene, but throughout the piece sits motionless, 


for her callous cruelty. lady does not oncy 
a figure rather than a person, her eyes fixed on the 


burden itself, as it lies, concrete and symbolic, 
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wrapt in apple-green brocade, near the front centre 
of the stage. This inclusion of a significant, silent 
object among the dramatis persone is curiously 
effective. The sight of Yamashina tottering beneath 
a physical weight would have made clumsy prose of 
a beautiful poetic truth. His feelings are better 
conveyed by the dirge-like song and lugubrious pos- 
turing, which poverty of language compels one to 
miscall a “dance.” Full of dignity and fine gesture 
is the ghost’s rebuke. Slowly revolving on his 
heels, tossing back his streaming silvery hair, now 
dashing his staff upon the ground, now raising his 
kimono-sleeve slowly to hide his face—one felt that 
this weird figure was expressing elemental passion 
in language more elemental than speech. 

Kyoto Court-life of the twelfth century, painted 


for posterity in the famous, interminable pages of 


Genji Monogatari, one of the oldest achievements 
of the lady novelist, has found less tedious and 
equally faithful presentment in such dramatic minia- 
tures as Aoi-no-Uye, Prince Genji’s long-suffering 
wife. Jealousy is the key-note of this lyrical play 
—that insatiable, self-torturing jealousy which is 
the hardest of demons to expel. Again I notice a 
piece of curious, silent symbolism. The poor 


demoniac wife who gives her name to the play does 
not appear either as person or figure ; in her stead 
a long strip of folded brocade, suggesting a bed of 
sickness, lies immediately behind the footlights. 
Thus, though subconscious of her entity, the spec- 
tator is compelled to focus all attention on the 
apparition, which takes double form. First comes 
the spirit of the Princess Rokujo, who takes ven- 
geance on her false lover (Genji is the Don Juan of 
Japan) by haunting the hapless Aoi in the shape of 
a pale, wailing woman. A A/a, or Shinto priestess, 
is summoned to exorcise the intruder. In vain she 
rubs her green rosary, muttering fervid prayers ; the 
spirit wails more loudly, more intolerably, and only 
yields at last to the fiercer spells and rougher 
wrestling of soul with soul on the part of a moun- 
tain priest, whose victory is but short-lived, for now 
a terrible phantom, the Devil of Jealousy, wearing 
the famous anja mask, replaces Rokujo. Inch by 
inch the priest falls back, as the grinning demon 
with gilt horns and pointed ears, slowly unveiled 
from shroudlike hood, glides forward to smite him 
with menacing crutch. ‘To and fro the battle rages 
beside the prostrate Aoi-no-Uye ; neither holy man 
nor devil will give way ; the screaming and shrill 
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M-NO-UYE” 


EXORCISM OF JEALOUSY FROM A 


rit 


fifing of the musicians rise to frenzied pitch ; adju 


ration succeeds adjuration, until the evil spirit is 
finally driven away. Nothing can exceed the realism 
of this scene, so masterfully played that the hardest 


Agnostic must be indeed fancy-proof if he cannot 


feel something of the awe inspired into believers 
by this terrific duel. Moreover, this is exactly the 
incident which exhibits to the full extent of 


No 


however disguised and 


sort ot 


their the peculiar characteristics of 


potency 
What human face, 
distorted, could the 

Japanese mask ? What mincing and gibing Mephis 
the 


drama. 


rival malignant horror of a 


toph« les could compare for a moment with 


devilish ingenuity and suspense of this posture 
| threats and 


pantomime, with its endless feints and 

sallies and retreats ? And how the anguish of battle 
is enhanced by the “ barbaric wp” and sharp, 
intermittent drum-taps, which excite, without dis 
tracting, the spellbound a idience } So abrupt and 


the interjected cry immobile 


discreet 1s 


musicians that one might ea take it for the 


of an invisible spirit 


defiant or hortative outburst 
attracted to the ghostly combat 

(;ood-humoured drollery, of which the gods come 
in for a fair share, is no more alien t Japanese 


BY KOGYO 


PRINT 


FROM A COLOUR 


than it the Greek And, if 
one had to guess which divinity or divinities are 


Was to temperament. 


regarded with more affection than awe by such 


lighthearted worshippers, one would certainly name 
While Buddha and 


dwell in 


the Rokujizo, or Six Jizo. 


Inari small on 


Kwannon, ‘Tenjin and 


stately temples, augustly apart, the six Jizo sit 
sociably in a row by the roadside or on the out 
skirts of a shrine, protected, if protected at all, from 
the weather by a plain, wooden shed. For they 
belong to the class of open-air, minor deities, 
Yet they play a 
Phe 


amusing Avogen, named Rokujiso, seemed to pleas 


familiarly known as *“ wet gods.” 


large part in the emotional life of the people. 


the younger members of our audience infinitely mor 
and spectral dramas which pr 
attest 


than the romanti 


ceded it. A 
fora good harvest, resolves to pul up six 
] 


jizo effigies in his fields, 


plous farmer, anxious to his 


gratitude 
and, se king a st ulptor to 
carry out his design, falls in with a knavish fellow, 
who boasts that he can carve statues more quickly 
that 
Lhe 


pseudo-sculptor 


world, and promises 


than any one else in the 


the six shall be finished by the following day. 
Phen the 


conte ce rates to 


bargain is concluded. 


persuades three personate J1z0, 


Ol 
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entrusting them with the jewel, the staff, and the 
other symbols. As soon as they are well posed as 
living statuary he brings the farmer to admire them, 
and, pretending that the other three are at the 
opposite end of the field, sends the extemporised 
gods by a short cut to anticipate the buyer’s arrival. 
He, however, though duly impressed, desires to see 
the first three again, and then again the second 
three, until the impersonators, tired with running 
backwards and forwards, forget what pose and what 
emblem to assume, entirely destroying all illusion 
by their ridiculous perplexity. The farmer dis- 
covers the trick and administers a sound drubbing 
to the fraudulent artist, while the Jizo make their 
escape. The humour of this naturally depends on 
the “business ” of the performers, since no pretence 
is made to literary merit in the dialogue, which is 
couched in colloquial Japanese of the same period 
as the lyrical dramas themselves—that is, from the 
fourteenth to the sixteenth century. 

The most important (if not the most interesting) 
item in the programme was a little historic play in 
two scenes, entitled una Benke?, or Benkeiat Sea. 
No figure in Japanese annals is so popular as Ben- 
kei, the Devil Youth (Onwaka), credited with 
eight feet of stature, unless it be Yoshitsune, the 
valiant boy who vanquished the giant in single 
combat on Gojo Bridge in Kyoto, and thus ac- 
quired a loyal and invincible henchman. ‘The 
numberless adventures in which Benkei by strength 
or cunning ensures the success of Yoshitsune have 
been utilised again and again by painters and play- 
wrights. Unfortunately, the fruits of victory are 
always snatched from Yoshitsune’s grasp by the 
jealous despotism of his elder brother, Yoritomo, 
the terrible chief of the Minamoto faction. When 


the play opens, he is discovered with a handful of 


faithful followers at Omono-no-ura, whither he has 
fled to escape the machinations of his brother, but 
further progress is delayed by the arrival of Shizuka, 
a beautiful Geisha, who entreats permission to bid 
him farewell. Benkei refuses to allow this, and 
asserts that his master wishes her to return at once 
to Kamakura, the capital, without an audience. 
Bet the girl will not believe that her lover has sent 
so harsh a message, and insists on dancing once 
more before Fim. Shizuka’s dance is very elabo 
rate and beautiful, though a little tedious for the 
Kuropean who has not been trained to appreciate 
the symbolic import of woven measure and waving 
arm. Yoshitsune, deeply moved, gives her a saké- 
cup, as a sign that she may carouse with him for the 
last time ; but Benkei, sternly insensible to dalliance, 
bids her withdraw, and gives orders to set sail. 
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Once more the performers take their places in a 
primitive piece of framework representing a boat, 
while the resources of orchestra and helmsman are 
taxed to their utmost in the endeavour to simulate 
astorm. ‘The fife screams, the drums thunder, the 
steersman stamps his foot, and, suddenly, out of 
the furious tempest rise grim spectres, with black, 
fleecy hair, gilt horns, and blood-stained halberds. 
These are the ghosts of the Taira clan, slaughtered 
by the Minamoto in a great sea-fight at Dan-no-ura, 
two years before —a battle which might be termed 
the Bosworth Field of the great civil war which 
devastated Japan in the latter half of the twelfth 
century. Yoshitsune, with youthful heat (he is 
always a boy in the No dramas), lunges at the 
phantoms and shouts his war-cry, but Benkei (who 
adds the functions of a priest to his other accom- 
plishments) strikes down his sword, and, producing 
a rosary, hurls a volley of exorcising prayers at the 
discomfited ghosts. As always, the play ends in 
David's deliverance from danger by the resource- 
fulness of Goliath. 

Tsuchigumo, the Earth-Spider, the last piece per- 
formed, is founded on a curious legend, whose only 
merit is that it affords excuse for a fantastic stage- 
picture. It seems that a band of robbers, who 
lived in caves and were known by the nickname of 
Earth-Spiders, were routed from their lairs and ex- 
terminated by Kintaro, servant of Yoremitsu, whose 
valour was much enhanced in popular estimation 
by the flattering rumour that the defeated pests 
were not men at all, but a race of enormous demon- 
insects. Accordingly, the climax of 7sachigumo 
is a stirring encounter between Imperial Guards 
armed with swords and spears, and masked mon- 
sters, who entangle their weapons and _ baffle their 
aim in a cloud of long gauzy filaments, resembling 
the threads of a spider's web. The piece is pure 
pantomime, owing even less than usual to music, 
incident, or poetic style. Zhe Ozw/ Priest, the last 
of the A7zogen, calls for no description. 

From the foregoing record of a typical day with 
the religious plays of Tokyo, excellently illustrated 
by Mr. Kogyo, the reader can form some idea of 
the place they occupy in Japanese life. Equally 
removed from the simple Aagura, danced by Shinto 
priestesses, and the elaborate series of loosely con- 
nected scenes of which popular plays consist, they 
appeal neither to vaive peasants nor excitement- 
loving shopkeepers. For the educated patriot they 
enshrine memories of all that is most heroic and 
most venerable in the Middle Age, whose beliefs 
and customs, manners of speech and dress, are 
thus piously handed down. On artistic grounds 
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as well as religious, the Japanese aristocracy de 
serve credit and gratitude for so carefully cherish 
ing one of their most integral and unique possessions 
—the choral religious play. 


OsMAN EDWARDS. 


ILHELM LEIBL. BY 
GEORG GRONAU. 
ART, like the sea, has its 
periods of ebb and _ flow. 


Surely, if perhaps not with absolute regularity, this 


phenomenon repeats itself: the development of a 
strong naturalistic movement, which in due course 
dies quite away, while the new-found treasures of 
the flood, 


impetuosity 


genuine observation, brought in by 


remain behind. In other words, the 


of individual genius is followed by an exhibition 
of the shallowness of superficiality and pretension. 
That 


the 


Naturalism is inborn in the German. 


which made our art great in the past was, in 


first place, its wonderful faithfulness of observation, 
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and its capacity for demonstrating the truth with- 
out faltering. Indeed, one might almost reproach 
the great Masters of German art—even Durer and 
Holbein, if there were any one courageous enough 
with the fact that they directed their efforts 
But 


to do so 
solely to the representation of strict reality. 
what made their period so grand and imposing 
was this: the great Masters found means whereby 
to express just that which they mean? to express. 
The conditions which brought about a complete 
change in esthetic ideas in Germany were very 
peculiar, ‘The theory of art generally inculcated 
was an ideal conception of things, represented by 
classic work ; and then for a long period prejudice 
of all sorts. When this attitude 


vetoed art was 


abandoned a fresh start was made, but not from 
that source of all true art—Nature herself. Artists 
wanted to be “German” and “ Christian,” and 


began to be enthusiastic over primitive Italian and 
German art, proceeding from one imitation to 


] 


another. ‘The reality remained, though changed in 


form. 
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Almost up to the present time naturalistic art 
has scored very few successes during this century 
in Germany. It was condemned, theoretically, by 
our artists; but in truth they were incapable of 
rising to such heights. The sheer artistic meaning 
of a work was not enough to satisfy them ; in their 
eyes a work of art, especially a picture, must needs 
deal with history, or philosophic thought, or even 
tell a 
probably never before been related in art as during 


mere anecdote. So many anecdotes have 
the present century ; and not only in Germany, for 
all countries have sinned equally in this respect. 


Such being, until 


recent years, the condition of 
things, it may easily be conceived how commanding 
is the position of a man who has long chosen subjects 
affording inexhaustible wealth of anecdote, but at 
the same time has dealt with them legitimately, 
simply, and honestly—an artist with powers such as 
have not been seen since the days of Holbein him- 


self. 


It passes understanding that this man should 
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have remained almost unknown hitherto, save to 
the few who realise what art is and what it should 
be. This artist is Wilhelm Leibl, illustrations of 
whose works are now, through the kindness of 
Mr. S. Seeger, submitted to the readers of THE 
STUDIO. 

Leibl was born in 1844, at Cologne, his father 
being the cathedral organist. A portrait of Leibl 
dére, dated 1866, hangs in the public gallery of 
that city. He received his first training at the 
Munich Academy, his teachers being Piloty and 
Ramberg. A number of studies of heads by Leibl 
of that period are in existence. ‘They are heads of 
models, painted with great care, but academical and 
rather impersonal. Among them is a female head 
in profile, which betrays peculiar gifts of colour, 
and is brilliantly painted. Leibl did not stay long 
at the Academy ; he took a studio, and painted on 
his own account. Thence issued one or two portraits 
and a studio scene. ‘I'wo fellow-artists are lost in 

the contemplation of an 

art engraving; the figures 
stand prominently in the 
full of 
The concep- 
tion is happy, but it must 
be objected to this picture, 


room, which is 


atmosphere. 


as well as to most of the 
portraits of that time, that 
the artist has unsuccess- 
fully endeavoured to repro- 
duce the style of the great 
While at 
Munich Leibl was refused 


Dutch masters. 


a gold medal on the ground 
that he was too young, but 
he won a medal for a por- 
trait exhibited at the Paris 
Salon in 1859. 

At that 
Muntz wrote of him in the 


time Eugene 
Gazette des Beaux Arts: 
“M. Leibl, un tout jeune 
homme expose plu- 
sieurs portraits des plus 
intéressants. La main est 
encore inexpérimentée, 
mais cette main, on la re- 
connait déja de loin; la 
science manque, et non le 
talent ; or le science s’ac- 
quiert.” This prediction 
was brilliantly fulfilled. 
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brought a complete change in Leibl’s conception of 
art. A grand exhibition of modern French works, 
principally of realistic tendency, had been opened 
in Munich. One gallery was devoted to Courbet’s 
paintings. Leibl was enthusiastic : he perceived that 


it was possible to approach Nature without imitating 


the old masters; and this conscious assertion of 


independence made the most profound impression 


upon him. When Courbet came to Munich, the 
two artists fraternised, without being able to con- 
verse, Courbet speaking only French, Leibl only 


German. But they understood one another, be- 


cause they were aware of the near kinship of 


Leibl followed Courbet to Paris, and 
stayed there until the outbreak of the war. 


the 


their art. 
Some 
of his canvases were exhibited in 
1870. 

The paintings executed by Leibl at that time, 
during his residence in Paris or immediately after, 


will rank among the most perfect productions of 


German art in the nineteenth century. Among 
them I will mention Dre a/te Frau mit dem Rosen 
kranz (1869) ; Die Cocotte (until lately in the posses 
sion of Mr. Chase, the New York painter); and 
but Die 


All three paintings are in the 


(commenced in 1870, never finished) 
Tischgesellschaft. 
possession of Herr Seeger. ‘These pictures are 
painted with freedom, grandeur, and power. ‘Their 
beautiful tone is the natural consequence of a real 
sense of colour. In the painting of the old woman, 
for instance, a red shawl, thrown over a chair, is the 
only bit of striking local colour; apart from that 
we have a combination of black, brown, and grey, 
from which rises the wrinkled face, and the withered 
old hands, holding a rosary. ‘The Dinner Party 
consists of black figures, in the midst of which is 
placed a lady dressed in light grey, which thus 


becomes the colour centre of the picture. Kvery- 


thing here testifies to artistic discernment born of 


highest genius. ‘The Cocoffe, in point of artistic 


taste, may be compared with the best work of 


Terborch. The artist’ paints without regard to 
line and contour, but produces a form of extra 
ordinary reality. He places no value upon careful 
finish, but considers his painting finished when he 
has fully expressed himself in colour. Occasion 
ally broad strokes of the brush (as in the Dinner 
Party) remain unconnected side by side, and the 
eye of the beholder combines the great splashes 
into the desired form. 

How came it that an artist who began in this 
manner should have painted, not quite a decade 


later, like a German master of the sixteenth cen 


tury, so that he may be compared with Holbein as 
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Salon. of 


regards smoothness of execution and scrupulous 
exactness of drawing? Other surroundings, a com- 
plete change of atmosphere, and, perhaps too, the 
conviction that the real force of German art is 
rooted in soil other than that of French art, may 
have brought about this radical transformation. If 
we compare his 7Yschgesel/schaft with his Frauen in 
der Kirche (first exhibited at Vienna in 1882, sub- 
sequently in 1883 at Munich and at Georges 
Petit’s gallery, and now private property in South 
Germany), we can scarce believe both to be by the 
same hand. ‘The connecting characteristics are 
almost completely absent. 

When Leibl returned to Germany in 1870, he 
could not long remain within the walls of a city. 
He fled to Nature, not, as was the case in the last 
century, from frivolity or sentimentality, but because 
his strenuous being required fresh air to breathe. 
He the little Bavarian 
villages, in Graselfingen on the Ammersee, in 


took up his abode in 


Barblingen; in 1884 he retired to Aibling, and 
when that place became invaded by town dwellers 
he escaped into the mountains, chose a peasant’s 
now lives with 
the 
voluntary loneliness which has become a necessary 


house as his abode, and there he 
his friend Sperl, the landscape painter, in 


of life to him. 
Those who knew Leibl describe him as a thick- 
He has 


the courage to live as it pleases him, his dress and 


set man of uncommon bodily strength. 


habits being those of the Tyrolese peasants whose 
life and manners have become the subjects of his 
art. He is an ardent hunter, and, while he lived 
on the Ammersee, often spent days and days in 
fishing and rowing. ‘Thus he has lived for years, 
and frequently does not touch a brush for months 
at a time. 

In the contemplation of Nature his eye recovered 
its steadiness, and lost everything that was foreign 
Gradually the artist’s 
broad manner, assumed under the influence of the 


to his true temperament. 


rench realists, was changed to a clear and careful 
surface execution, which developed by degrees into 
the most minute finish. It was as if his eye had 
undergone a change since he had lived in the open, 
far away from the atmosphere of a capital, in the 
clear and pure mountain air, 

The paintings representing best this stage of 
Leibl’s art include the following: Dachauer Bauer- 
innen (1871), two peasant women in their Sunday 
dress, sitting together on a bench in an inn; the 
ortrait of a Hunter (1874) casting his 
eye over the landscape, a work full of animation, 


life-size 


but not altogether happy in its general effect (both 
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these paintings are now in the Berlin National Gal- 
lery); and his Bauernpolitiker, a group of peasants 
intent on their This picture was 
bought in 1878 at the Paris Exhibition by Mr. 


newspapers. 


Stewart for his celebrated collection, and sold with 
it last year. Quite recently it was bought from a 
private French owner by a collector at Berlin for 
over £4000, the highest price yet paid for the 
work of a living German painter. At present it 
of the 
This painting clearly exhibits Leibl’s 


forms the clou Exhibition of the Berlin 
Secession. 
transition period. ‘Two of the figures are painted 
broadly, and look somewhat patchy; the others 
are finished with such delicacy that every detail 
might be looked at through a magnifying glass, 


while the perfect colouring cannot be expressed in 


‘© \ BAVARIAN PEASANT GIRL ” 
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words. The artist had now arrived at that full 
perfection of finish and execution of which Frauen 
in der Kirche, on which the painter was engaged 
for four years (1875-78), is a classical example, 
and with which, perhaps, may be compared only 
his Wedschiitzen—called also Die Nelke, from the 
fact that the girl is wearing a carnation on her 
breast—a group of four or five half-length figures 
(exhibited in 1883 in Paris). 

In order to understand the full significance of 
these paintings, one needs to have a distinct per- 
ception of a whole group of works which were 
produced at that time in Germany, and have 
nothing in common with the pictures of Leibl but 
the subject. The Tyrolese peasant had only just 
been discovered, and painters were enthusiastic 

about him. Every good 
characteristic was centred 
in him. He was. strong, 
good-natured, generous to 
the extreme, and possessed 
many other fine qualities. 
If any one will take the 


look 


the family journals of the 


trouble to through 
Seventies, particularly the 
then all-powerful “ Garten- 
laube,” he will be = as- 
tonished to find how many 
novels and_ stories were 
located in the Tyrol and 
amongst its inhabitants. 
We all 


caricatures 


know they were 
of the 
conditions prevailing ; that 


actual 


facts were manipulated in 
a shocking manner, to suit 
the taste of the city Phili- 
stines ; that the truth was 
hidden, and that the shady 
side of ‘T'yrolese life was 
not understood ; nor was 
there a desire to see it as 
it really was. There was 
the same tendency in paint- 
ing. Tyrolese _ pictures 
were to be found in every 
exhibition, with spick-and- 
span girls and youths in 
splendid costumes, all im- 
bued with that superficial 
prettiness of type which 
passes for handsomeness 


the 


LEIBL 


with average man. 
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PENNY” 


*’ THE LAST 


truth, that real strength 
that 


Only one thing was wanting 


which distinguishes the people of country 


and naturally leads them to brutality. By far 


the best artist of this group was Franz Defregger, 
inter 
the 


who popularised the type, and who—a very 


esting point—although by birth a native of 


1, contributed more than 


Tyrol and of peasant origi 
any one else to disseminate false impressions of his 
native land. 

Thus sprang into existence a new variety of the 
much-loved “ gexrve picture.” The painters did not 
want to observe, nor to express the truth, but simply 
to tella story for the family. It was possible, looking 
at the pictures, to make all sorts of reflections about 
the relations of the figures to each other, and this 
amused the public. 

Nothing of the kind is to be found in Leibl’s 
paintings. He came to the country as a dweller in 
cities, gifted with a clear and observing eye, and he 





Leibl 


transferred to canvas what 
he saw. He never thought 
of discovering good quali 


ties in the persons who sat 


as models to him, nor of 


attracting the public by 
anything else but sheet 
artistic worth, He en 


to 
most faithfully what he ob 


deavoured reproduce 


served, or, rather, he was 
impelled to do so by his 
genius. It is owing to this 
that his paintings possess 
that probability which at 
tracts and convinces. <A 
simple scene, a few figures 
seated together, becomes a 
typical picture. His paint 
ings have the same credi 


Leibl 
at that time painted with 


bility as documents. 


an impersonality which has 


been the attribute of but 
very few men of really 
great genius. We do not 
learn anything of the inne1 
life of the artist himself. 
It is all truth, truth, truth ! 
One must again and 
azain observe with wonder 
the acuteness of observa 
a ees ee tion and the sureness of 
hand acquired by Leibl 
at this pe riod, The 


smallest or the greatest subject was of equal valu 


to him. The pattern of the dress worn by th 
peasant women at church, the old ornament studded 
with turquoises worn on their bosom-cloths by the 
girls, the flower on the hat of the young fellow, 
interested him as much as the horny, toil-worn 
hands, the smooth faces of the girls, or the early 
wrinkles in the features of his men and women. 


NM Lhe 


completely finishing the carnation to its greatest 


It is said Leibl began his picture Dé by 
perfection, like a miniature painter, before anything 
else was put on his great canvas. ‘Thus it happened 
that he did not take sufficient note of the exsemd/e, 
that the picture was composed of details—certainly 
incomparably painted—and that acute critics ob 
jected that the figures did not seem to be separ 


able. 


wonderful painting, fu"! 


Thereupon the artist cut to fragments his 
of brilliant observation, the 
work of years of industry, because he saw that the 
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critics were right. Even to-day one cannot repress 
a feeling of sorrow that the work should never have 
been completed—or, rather, should thus have been 
destroyed. Few indeed are the artists who would 
have shown so keen a self-criticism. 

It will easily be understood that Leibl’s pictures 
at that time found but little favour with the public, 
or even with the critics, for they contained none 
of the anecdotal qualities so dear to the majority. 
“The man who has the misfortune to be an artist 
in Germany,” exclaimed Leibl, “ might well half- 
die of vexation. I can only pursue my art in my 
own way, conscious that there is no trace of charla- 
tanism in it.” 

However, Leibl could find pride and consolation 
in the support he received abroad. “ Hitherto,” he 
remarks, “ very few have praised my work in Ger- 
many; the more rejoiced am I, therefore, that I 
have laboured elsewhere.” He was naturally grate- 
ful when his Bauernpolitiker was bought for 15,000 
francs and hung by its British purchaser side by 
side with the work of masters such as ‘Troyon and 
Horace Vernet ; and it pleased him greatly to hear 
that Alma Tadema had one of his drawings in his 
studio. 

Something of the great impression produced on 
the intelligent by these pictures may be realised on 
reading the comments of the French newspapers 
on the subject. ‘This is something more than 
painting—such is the cry of admiration I hear 
from the spectator”! Thus the comment of 
A. de Lostalot, when the Bauernpolitiker, the 
Frauen tn der Kirche, and Die Nelke were ex- 
hibited in 1878. ‘This art was realised as being a 
return to that realism of detail which was ever the 
great characteristic of Northern work. ‘ M. Leibl 
is capable of teaching the German school that in 
which it has been most greatly lacking for a cen- 
tury past —simplicity ” (Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 
1882). “ This will be a tremendous painter ” (wrote 
Duranty in 1879); and, indeed, it was clear to 
see the future ‘“ Master” in the painter; and a 
steady advance in power was soon observable, with 
a change of manner. Yet the m/iew of his pic- 
tures ever remained the same, and his delicacy of 
observation never for a moment forsook him. But 
while he at last was treading the path which was 
to bring him near to the greatness of Holbein 
himself, while, with admirable sureness and freedom 
of vision, he continued to draw and paint, he was 
constantly seeking still greater perfection of style. 
It may truly be said, indeed, that Leibl’s third 
period includes all that was best in his first and 


in his second. 
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His method grew broad and bold once more, as 
it had been in his early days, when his as yet un- 
mastered brushwork gave promise of the breadth 
and power that would come with wider experience. 
No longer was it possible to reproach him with 
forgetting the exsemdb/e in his excessive regard for 
detail. It is characteristic of Leibl that he should 
then have devoted himself with all his ardour to 
his immediate surroundings. In point of colour 
and delicacy his work now produced was on a level 
with that of the great Dutch painters of interiors, 
yet with no suggestion of their “tone.” Leibl’s 
canvases continued to be light and joyous. After 
his interiors he turned to landscape. Some years 
ago his friend Sperl painted the landscape portion 
of Leibl’s picture, Frauen im Obstgarten. Only 
a short time ago I had an opportunity here in 
Berlin of seeing one of Leibl’s pictures, his Bauern- 
haus, the cottage in which he dwells, beneath the 
green boughs of the overhanging trees. Every 
one was bound to admit that this work contained 
evidence of all Leibl’s good qualities. 

The following works among others belong to 
Leibl’s third period: Die Waldschiitsen, Zeitungs- 
leser am Feierabend, Die Spinnstube (in private 
possession at Basle), A/fe Frau und Jager (1893), 
Bauernjigers Heimkehr (1894), Ln der Kleinstadt 
(now in the New Pinakothek, Munich), Madchen 
am Herd, and several other pictures of Upper 
Bavarian peasant girls. These did not provoke 
outcry—as did some of Leibl’s earlier works— 
“Ce nest plus de la peinture!” As a matter of 
fact this is painting in the highest and truest sense 
of the word. How simple, how plain, how true 
they are! Not till they are closely examined does 
one realise the delicacy of the painting. Note all 
the details: the furniture, the cupboard with the 
light glinting from above ; or see, through the tiny 
window of the little room, the landscape outside 
all wonderful in their absolute truth and reality. 
This is not a mere copy, a transcript, it is the thing 
itself we have before our eyes. To all appearance 
Leibl has fresh surprises in store for us, for the 
pictures he had done during the past year show 
wonderful power, and seem to attain greater heights 
than even the best of his former work. I refer 
particularly to three paintings which were finished 
during the spring: the figure of a peasant girl, 
decked in her best, with a flower in her hand—a 
modern pendant, if you will, to Rembrandt’s 
Saskia in the Dresden Gallery—and two groups, 
both representing a girl and a lad in a kitchen. 
The warm, magical tone pervading these canvases 
is worthy to rank with the best work of the old 
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Farimiloe 


ee. purpose. Leibl once drew 
Bo 4 this comparison between 

his painting and his 

favourite sport: “As I 

hunt so I paint. I must 





‘© DACHAUER BAUERINNEN ” 
(7x the National Gallery, Berlin. 


masters ; while in both groups one is simply amazed 
at the splendid freedom of the figures. The marvel 
increases when one learns how these pictures are 


The Leibl’s 
are his servants, in fact. The room they chiefly 


achieved. models live in house— 
is his kitchen. He says to them, “ Just 
the kitchen and talk 


Nothing loath, the young people cluster round the 


inhabit 


go in one with another.” 


hearth and the boy fills his pipe. Presently comes 
He 
their positions very little if they in any way suit his 


Leibl and watches their movements. alters 
fancy, and begins to paint away as simple Nature 
dictates. ‘This is how he gets his atmosphere, the 
colour of the clothes, the smoke-stained kitchen 
walls, the flesh tints on the hands and faces, and 
the leafy green seen through the windows. 

Thus ever he pursues his way—the way his sur 
roundings suggest; going forward full of steady 
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pursue my game—-that is, 
my idea—at any cost; if 
need be, through thorny 
paths, or floods, or snow, 
The 


and 


or ice.” who 
thinks 


bound to attain his goal. 


man 
acts thus is 
And even now Leibl towers 
high above his fellows, in 
solitary grandeur, like the 
hill on which he dwells. 


OME DRAW- 


iINGS BY 
MRS. FAR- 
MILOEF. BY 


WALTER 
SHAW SPARROW. 


THE work of Mrs. 
miloe is a connecting-link 
the 
delightful arts of Ran- 
dolph Caldecott and Mr. 
Phil May. It is 


conceived in the 


Far- 


between diverse and 


often 
tender 
spirit of Caldecott, though 
I do not yet claim for it 


BY WILHELM LEIBI . : ape ; 
le ira either the wise daintiness in 

composition, or the great 

variety of refinement in 
humorous expression, for which the best of Calde- 
books ” Still, there are 
children in Mrs. 


thinking of Randolph Caldecott, notwithstanding 


cott’s “toy are famous. 


Farmiloe’s sketches that set one 


that the technique, the method of execution, owes 


something to the example of Mr. Phil May. At a 
first glance it seems to owe much to this draughts- 


Farmiloe is 
But this 
criticism is really superficial, for the line in Mrs. 


man—so much, indeed, that Mrs. 


sometimes looked upon as an imitator. 


Farmiloe’s work is far too easy and too expressive 
to be the outcome of deliberate copying. There is 
no uncertainty in its run and rhythm; it is a line 
in which we feel a spontaneous freedom and charm, 
such as we never meet with in imitated cleverness. 
For this reason I was not surprised to learn that the 
artist had nearly completed the framework of her 
style when she first became acquainted with Mr. 
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May’s drawings. Even in childhood she saw things 
simply, in silhouette, and sketched them almost in 
her present manner, finding it hard to take any 
pleasure at all in the representation of details. 
Thus, unaided, she arrived at a method of work 
very akin to that which Mr. May devised when 
sketching for the bad printing machines of the 
Sydney Bulletin. In Mrs. 


miloe’s style is her own; but—and_this is the main 


essentials, then, Far 


point—it has been matured under the influence of 
an admiration called forth by Mr. May’s technique. 
lines used to be thin and wiry, 


Its few stro ng 


lacking tone, and suppleness, and breadth. Clever 
they were always, but somewhat amateurish, the 
young artist having yet to learn how to perfect her 
summary method of execution. ‘Then, all at once, 
Mr. May came, and with his masterly craft of line 
taught a pupil unknown to him. 
At this mistak« 


humorists in black-and-white part company. 


two 
Both, 


point, if I not, these 
it is true, find many of their subjects among the 
poor of London, but they differ widely both in 
their choice and in their treatment of such by-street 
‘| he lady’s Sort iS 


knowledge of children, their joys and humours, 


Cockney themes. her 


gay 
jealousies and kindnesses, and all the other quick 
emotions of the wayward young heart that make up 
‘It is in this kind 


the drama of life in childhood. 
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of knowledge that Mr. May is defective. ‘The in- 
terest he takes in children is entertaining, but 
it is a Satiric interest, far more remarkable for 
the zest with which it seizes upon every such 
surface trait as invites caricature than for the 
divining sympathy which not only penetrates 
into the heart-world of a child’s life, but lights 
it up for us with a flash of playful drollery. 
To give apt expression to these finer shades of 
criticism is so very difficult, that much must 
be left to the reader’s own memories of the 
art criticised ; but the real point is that Mr. 
May’s street Arabs are rarely true children. 


look 


and there is often no childhood even in their 


Their is often one of aged astuteness, 


bodily proportions. I shall be told, of course, 
that such old youngsters are to be seen in the 
No doubt. 


fit subjects for the pencil of a great humorist ? 


slums of London. sut are they 
And ought we to laugh over them, as though 
they were not victims of the evil dregs of our 
civilisation? ‘These questions have to be con 
artists and critics, and I certainly 
Mrs. 


Unchildlike children should excite 


sidered by 
that 


right one, 


believe Farmiloe’s answer is_ the 


pity: they are abnormal; a slum crowded 


with them is nothing but a neglected hospital 
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Edith Farmiloe 


out of doors. Hence, no doubt, 


humorist treads on very delicate ground when he 


a graphic 


tries to provoke mirth by letting his art play in 
such unwholesome places. 

Besides, normal children are not uncommon 
among the poor of London, and in art, as in life, 
they are vastly more attractive than the abnormal. 
This is what many of us have forgotten during the 
coster craze, so I rejoice that Mrs. Farmiloe recalls 
it to mind, giving us at the same time a street 
That 
art has faults, faults of inexperience, is certainly 


bred humour that is never blatant. her 


true. Most details are stumbling-blocks to Mrs. 
Farmiloe. On several occasions, for example, as 
Lvic- 
tion (p. 177), she has been tempted to put a few 


in the winsome sketch entitled /re/and—an 
birds flying in the distance ; and in every case I 
would gladly scratch them out, either because they 
are too big, or else because there is something 
wrong in their arrangement. So I cover them 
with a cigarette-paper and enjoy the rest of the 
picture. 

One other point is worth noting in connection 
with the difficulty that Mrs. Farmiloe experiences 
in handling details. She tells me that she cannot 
sketch well from nature, as she is bewildered by 
the great number of lincs which have to be drawn 


one by one; but when she turns away from the 





"ins i sak 
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object and sets herself clearly to visualise it, to see 
it clearly with her mind’s eye, the feeling of be- 
wilderment leaves her, and the model’s chief lines 
are soon upon paper. This skill in drawing from 
memory is often very helpful to Mrs. Farmiloe, 
for children never know when they are being 
“took,” and consequently never pose and look 
unnatural. She can take part in their amusements 
On the other 
hand, it is also a dangerous way of working, since 


and yet be their graphic historian. 


it is apt to give rise to stereotyped conventions, 
to endless repetitions, so that this tendency ought 
to be counteracted by patient studies from the life. 
The drawings thus made may be bad, yet they 
store the mind with new and varied material, which 
is certain to find its way into the next memory- 
sketches. And I say this because a few children 
in Mrs. Farmiloe’s art have a family likeness, a set 
type of face and figure. 

We must remember, nevertheless, that in writ- 
ing about a lady of genius a man may easily give 
bad 


most 


advice. “Women,” said Goethe, “do the 


through imagination and temperament.” 
Their best work has ever been done intuitively, 
under an instinctive rather than technical guid- 
ance. ‘They have eyes to see and hearts to under- 
stand a great many subtle things unperceived by 
men; hence we are often seriously at fault when 

we try to influence their ways of working. 

This is what Mr. Ruskin found out in the 
Lady Waterford, the 


woman-artist of the century, who was ren- 


case of greatest 
dered timidly self-conscious by a course of 


systematic instruction. Nature was her 
best guide, as Mr. Ruskin soon acknow- 
ledged. In brief, academic studies do 
much for men, but it is doubtful if they 
are ever very useful to women of first-rate 
ability; and thus I may be altogether 
wrong in my remarks on the benefits that 
Mrs. Farmiloe would receive from study- 
ing from the life. This is a point which 
she alone can decide, guided by her intui- 
tions. 

Just a few biographical facts must be 
Mrs. Farmiloe is the second 
Arthur 


Royal 


given now. 
daughter of Colonel the Hon. 
retired of the 
Engineers and a second cousin of the 


Parnell, a officer 
late Irish leader, Charles Stewart Parnell. 
She has four sisters and four brothers, and 
a talent for humorous drawing runs in 
Her Rev. 
William D. Farmiloe, is Vicar of St. Peter’s 


the family. husband, the 
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AND HIS LITTLE 
RAG 


"A MAN 


FROM °° TAG, 


in Soho. The parish, lying 
chiefly between — Rupert 
Street and Great Windmill 
Street, 
dren of all nationalities, and 
Mrs. 
watching — the 


is thronged with chil- 


youngsters 
play when school is over. 
Something of what may be 
seen there is admirably re 
presented in the  artist’s 
new book, “Tag, Rag, and 
Bobtail” (London: 
Richards). 


Grant 
Herein the 
drawings are reproduced in 
colour, and one finds every- 
where plenty of sweet in- 
genuousness with plenty of 


gay and charming move- 
ment and humour. It isa 
book to be treasured, like 
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Farmiloe never tires of 
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DRAWN 


Farmtloe 





FOR 


its predecessors of last year—a work 
entitled “ All the World Over.” 

As to the 
ticle, 
scope and charm of Mrs. 


illustrations in this ar 
they give a fair notion as to the 
Farmiloe’s 
art. Five belong to “’Tag, Rag, and 
Bobtail ” ; be found 

“All the World Over”; 
are new. 


two are to 
the others 
It is not necessary to praise 
them, for none can be blind to their 
gaiety, their tenderness, their humour, 


And 


let none forget that all this work, so 


or their telling craft of line. 


good as a whole, comes from a 


young artist whose talents were quite 
unknown just a little more than four 


years ago. It was in “ Little Folks,” 
in November 1895, that the first 


published sketch appeared, soon to 
be followed by other successes else- 
“The Child’s Pic 
Mrs. 
and illustrated some lively im 


where, as in 


torial,” for which Farmiloe 
wrote 


pressions of France and two chatty, 


charming stories, “The Tron Box” 
and “The Chestnut Dwarfs.” Since 
these tales were printed in 1896 


great progress has been made ; and 


vreater progress is sure to come if 
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Arts and Crafts 


the artist resists the hard temptation to repeat 


herself. 


RITISH DECORATIVE ART 
IN 1899 AND THE ARTS 
AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION, 
PART IIL. 


THE piano-case designed by Mr. 
Walter Cave and executed by Messrs. Bechstein 
has now become historic, as the prototype of many 


subsequent designs by other hands. Recent works 





by the same architect comprise some chairs, distin 
f ~<™\ guished by reserve in the structural parts, together 
J * with individual strength of character in the details ; 

? "4 nt é' 
ng wy and an oak stand with collecting-box attached. 


Che latter, a larger piece of furniture than is usual 
for similar purposes, was made specially for Sidbury 


Church in Devonshire, and is constructed with an 


ample ledge to hold the visitors’ book. The orna 
AN UN ETI : 
DRAWN FO! rH mental panels in the back were painted by Mrs 
BY EDITH FARMILOI Cave, 





DECORATIVE PANEI BY MRS. WALTER CAVI 
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Two more objects designed by Mr. Cave, a 
brass inkpot and a carved and painted wood 
candlestick, are fashioned quite as much with a 
view to practical convenience as they are to 
grace of form. Both broaden out at the base 
for greater stability, and further the candlestick 
is provided with a brass screw nozzle and wide 
cup to catch the candle-swalings, and such that 
can be removed, whenever required, for clean- 
ing. 

Mrs. Cave’s decorative panel-painting on wood, 
appropriately entitled the Peacock Garden, is not 


less quaint nor mannered than its predecessors. 








CANDLESTICK BY WALTER CAVE 
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INKPOT BY WALTER CAVE 


The peacocks are conventionally treated in different 
colours over silver or gold. No rendering in black 
and white, however, can convey any just sense of 
the gorgeous effect of the original. 

A Honiton lace strip, designed by Mr. Cave, has 
been executed by village workers at Sidbury for the 
Communion table of the parish church; and a 
frontal in appliqué, the joint design of Mr. and 
Mrs. Cave, for the same church, displays the white 
doe and forest emblems of the patron, St. Giles. 
For her own embroidery Mrs. Cave finds it answer 
best not to draw out a set pattern beforehand, but, 
starting with some main idea, she prefers to be at 
liberty to vary the minor details as the work pro 
ceeds. On sucha principle is being embroidered 
in tent-stitch a beautiful piece, measuring about 
eighteen inches square, and representing a_rose- 
bush with a maze of interlacing branches in the 
middle, a stag couchant at the foot, and a blue 
ground dotted with bluebells, daisies, and other 
flowering plants. Unfortunately the work was not 
ready for this year’s exhibition. 

By profession an architect, and teacher of the 
architecture class in the Camberwell School, 
Mr. Wickham Jarvis, in designing for furniture, 
aims at extreme simplicity of form and construc- 
tion. In fact, his choice inclines avowed!y to 
plain joinery as contrasted with the more elaborate 
workmanship of the cabinet-maker. Not that 
Mr. Jarvis excludes ornamental features from his 
work ; on the contrary, there is scarcely one in- 
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stance in which some sort of applied decoration is 
not introduced, sparingly, it is true, yet so judi- 
ciously that the rigid main lines act as a foil to set 
off the ornament with the more telling effect. The 
chair with the upholstered seat and _ heart-shaped 
inlay and gesso flowers on the rail at the back, as 
also the armchair, are executed in teak, a favourite 
wood of the artist’s, and one which he is employing 
throughout for the interior fittings of a house 
designed by him, and now in course of construction 
at Bournemouth. ‘The third, a small chair, with a 
sort of ogival pediment at the top, is of oak. 


Other objects are a table, its oval top resting upon 
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an octagonal frame, with carved walnut 
panels let in; and a small gesso-panelled 
bookcase designed especially to contain 
Dent’s edition of Scott. 

In connection with the illustrations pub 
lished in the present number there should 
be recalled the picture frames reproduced 
in May 1898. Each of these is interesting, 
because it shows how cleverly Mr. Jarvis 
has dealt with the problem of the admissi 
bility of easel pictures in house decoration. 
Recognising the fact that the average type 
of frame rather increases the difficulty than 
otherwise, because it confines and isolates 
the picture from its surroundings, Mr. Jarvis 
would have the frame to supply the neces 
sary connecting link between the picture 
and the room where it is hung. And so he 
constructs it not, as the common custom is, 
in the form of a mitred border, but as 
square-jointed framing, in the same way that 
a door is made, and gives it moreover a 
distinct cornice above and_ plinth below. 
Finally he embellishes it with ornamental 
title or other device that carries out the idea 
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of the picture itself, and at the same time qualifies it, 
from its architectural features, to hold a place in an 
organic scheme of decoration. In short, it may be 
said of Mr. Wickham Jarvis’s design generally, that 
the most satisfactory note about it is the strong archi- 
tectonic sense displayed in everything he produces. 
There is in some quarters a certain tendency to 
attach ornament superficially, and in such wise 
that, were it all stripped off, the object to whose 
surface it was applied would be left bare and 
clumsy-looking, but its construction would in no 
whit be interfered with. The genuine artist, how- 
ever, while soundness and simplicity are his first 
considerations, will not miss the opportunity, if 
he sees his way, to break, by some dexterous 
turn or variation of outline, the hard formality 
of the primary type; for he knows that this is 
the only means of producing that individual stamp 
of character and inherent quality of decoration 
182 


which distinguish a work of art from a ware of 
commerce. 

The art of Mr. Reynolds-Stephens, though he 
describes himself simply as a sculptor, covers a 
wider range, inasmuch as it includes architectural 
fittings for interior decoration, as well as metal-work 
and design for stained glass and embroidery. He 
is indefatigable, and if he does not manage always 
to maintain an even level of excellence, it is 
because he delights to encounter difficulties which 
a specialist in a narrow line would avoid. In 
fact, Mr. Reynolds-Stephens is so constituted that 
he cannot help experimenting, and in this he is 
certainly fortunate. There was a time, no doubt, 
when his style as a craftsman was cold, when its 
highly-wrought technique was rather unfeeling, 
rather mechanical and unsympathetic. It did 
not then remind us that really great feats in 
craftsmanship, like great thoughts, come from the 
heart. This criticism, so it seems to us, applies 
to the work done about three or four years ago ; 
but a marked change has taken place since then, 
and it is pleasant to welcome the strong and 
tender human interest that animates not a few of 
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Mr. Reynolds-Stephens’s new productions. We 
have in mind, for example, the statuette of 
Launcelot and the Nestling, the strong warrior 
with the baby in his arms, that attracted so 
much attention in the spring at Burlington 
Here fine technique goes hand in 
It is a 


House. 
hand with a very gracious inspiration. 
masterly little work that charms everybody, so 
attractive is the expression of the knight’s face 
—an expression of wondering curiosity beauti- 
fied with a half smile of paternal solicitude. If 
the statuette represented a woman’s love for 
children, it would be less remarkable than it is, 
for the poetry of that love has long been one of 
the most familiar commonplaces in art. 

More might be written about this little statue, 
but it is time to pass on to the illustrated 
examples of Mr. Reynolds-Stephens’s work, 





beginning with the cartoon for a stained-glass 
window erected in memory of a doctor and his 
wife and son. The design consists of two 
stages. In the lower part of the composition 
the artist links the present with the remote 
past, by showing that a physician of to-day 
ministers as faithfully to the sick as St. Luke 
ministered to St. Paul. We have nothing here 
that is conventional. The whole design, from 
the angels to the doctor, is indeed sufficiently 
realistic to be in absolute antagonism with the 
kind of treatment that is generally deemed 
most suitable for a memorial window. For this 
reason, and no other, the cartoon has been 
severely criticised. Some have said that the 
angels are much too human, much too girlish ; 
others have found a hopeless incongruity in the 
lower part of the composition; and all this 
implies that a man of genius should not be 
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bold enough to make a thoughtful experiment. 
This has been said hundreds of times to earnest 
labourers in every field of art, yet old conventions 
have given place to new, and we sce no reason 
why the art of the stained-glass worker should not 
be modernised. Mr. Reynolds-Stephens’s cartoon 
is a frankly serious effort in this direction, and as 
such it merits careful consideration. It is not 
perfect, but it has qualities of style which we do 
not find in many stained-glass windows designed 
by men who are supposed to be wisely conven- 
tional. For instance, the figures are not too 
pretty-pretty, and the lead-lines are never aggres- 
sive. 

Attention may now be called once again to the 
fine chimney-piece for a house in (Jueen’s Gate, and 
to the stand supporting the bas-relief entitled Vows. 
Illustrations of these two works will be found in THE 
Stupio of last July. Another handsome design is 
a modelled and coloured family-tree on a green 
ground, forming a panel for a hall chimneypiece. 


From his design the artist’s wife has worked a tea- 
cosy in silks, part app/igué and part embroidery, on 
a bright green ground. Founded upon the dande- 
lion, no better instance could be desired of the adapta- 
tion of natural forms to ornamental purposes. ‘Two 
additional embroideries by Mrs. Reynolds-Stephens, 
from Mr. Voysey’s designs, are a circular cushion, 
with swallows perched on berry-bearing branches, 
and another, mounted so as to form a_banner- 
screen. It isa striking and characteristic pattern— 
viz., a secretary-bird, serrated leaf turned over 
repeatedly, and delicate conventional blossoms and 
tendrils. The whole is of silk, and is carried out 
mainly in app/igué, upon an indigo blue ground. 
For a number of years Mr. Edmond Reuter was 
engaged in designing for a firm of Staffordshire 
potters, a work which under the circumstances did 
not afford him much scope for artistic enterprise. 
But in his leisure moments he has practised many 
home arts, among others that of illumination, in 
which he has attained to a very remarkable degree 
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of proficiency. The means 
employed by him are simple 
enough, to wit, ordinary 
water - colours, mixed with 
Chinese white for the first 
coats; while the gilding is 
of gold-leaf laid over a pre- 
paration of the artist’s own 
invention, the result of re- 
peated experiments on his 
part. The Gothic lettering, 
which, however, does not 
occur in the example repro- 
duced, Mr. Reuter executes 


with a pen made of a reed 


gathered in the Lake of 


Geneva. ‘The paper used is 
that known as papier Jngres, 
which is very suitable for the 
purpose, as indeed is vellum 
also, though both materials 
have their drawbacks as well 
as their advantages. Mr. 
Reuter has illuminated 
numerous presentation ad- 
dresses and isolated sheets 
of ornament; but the 
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achievement of which he is 
proudest is the having won 
the approbation of William 
Morris, from whom he re- 
ceived successive commis- 
sions to illuminate “The 
Roots of the Mountains,” 
and two copies of “Syr 
Percyvelle of Gales.” Mr. 
Reuter has just finished 
illuminating, for a private 
order, a copy of Morris’s 
lecture on Gothic Architec- 
ture. The specimen shown 
at the Arts and Crafts Ex- 
hibition is a memorial son- 
net to William Morris, com- 
posed and illuminated by 
Mr. Reuter. ‘Though some 
of the characters suggest the 
influence of an earlier style 
of lettering, the ornament 
presents the general charac- 
ter of illuminated manu 
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scripts belonging to the 
period of the first half of 
the fifteenth century. 
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Miss Mary Newill—who, in common with not a 
few members of the Birmingham school, became 
distinguished black-and- 
white—is now devoting her attention mainly to 


first as an artist in 
embroidery and glass-painting, the latter being 
her favourite art. In pursuit of it she is indeed 
as thorough as she is practical, not merely de- 
signing the cartoons upon paper, but also select- 
ing the pieces of glass and painting them with her 
own hand. Experience has taught her not only 
the fascination and pleasure that the artist derives 
from this practice, but also that such is the surest 
way to attain satisfactory results. The set of three 
lights, the subject of which is Queen Matilda with 
her attendants embroidering the so-called Bayeux 
Tapestry, has just been completed. A companion 
window depicts St. Cecilia, the patroness of music. 
The other branch of Miss Newill’s work is repre- 
sented fitly by the embroidered panels illustrating 
Spenser’s “ Faerie Queene.” These two constitute 
the most elaborate portions of a series for the 
decoration of a dining-room. The ground of the 
panels, which are divided by bands of dark oak 
some four inches broad, is a cloth of a light 
chocolate tint. The design is carried out, in green 
serge appliqué for the foliage of the trees, light 


linen for the figures and the castle behind them, 
while the outline and certain details are in em- 
a very simple scheme compared with the 
grandness of the subject, yet one which, in the 
present instance, had to be adopted from motives 
of economy. For some time past Miss Newill had 
entertained the idea, started by the wish to emulate 
the effect of Japanese prints, of turning her hand 
to appliqué; but it was not until now that the 
occasion arose for giving practical shape to her 
intention. Although, then, the work must be 
regarded in the nature of an experiment, and the 
artist already sees her way to several developments 
and improvements in it, she is nevertheless not 
dissatisfied with the result thus far obtained. For 
it is decidedly a sparing of time, and need not 


broidery 


entail any sacrifice of effect, to lay on pieces of 
different materials (indeed, the very variety of 
texture increases the general richness), always pro- 
vided that the spaces be large enough and free 
from complexity. For as soon as ever the pattern 
becomes minute or involved, all saving of labour 
is necessarily at an end. Miss Newill proposes 
next to take up tempera painting, with the view to 
mural decoration ; a fresh project which has arisen 


out of her first visit to Florence. She is there at 
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the present time, and it is to be hoped that, as she 
has already passed unscathed through the ordeal 
of a course of study in Paris, so also she may 
return from Florence with her native gifts and 
ideals unaffected by the glamour of Italianism 
which, all too often before, has distorted the artistic 
vision of our own countrymen and of our neigh- 
bours of Northern Europe. 

Mr. C. M. Gere, who, after having been a pupil 
in the Birmingham Municipal School of Art, 
became a master, and continued to give weekly 
instruction there until last autumn, is an artist of 
varied gifts. His black-and-white work has con- 
tributed not a little to the well-deserved reputation 
of the Birmingham school; and even merited 
commissions from no less a connoisseur than the 
late William Morris, for whom he made a drawing 
of Kelmscott Manor for the frontispiece of ‘“‘ News 
from Nowhere.” For the same patron Mr. Gere 
began a series of designs for an illustrated edition 
of “The House of the Wolfings,” a project aban- 


doned only through the untimely death of the 


founder of the Kelmscott Press. For the present 
Mr. Gere has dropped black-and-white’ work, his 
as 





talent for the decorative treatment of landscape 
evinced, for example, in a beautiful drawing of 
St. Kenelm’s Church, Clent, published in the now 
extinct Birmingham magazine Zhe Ques¢t—finding 
expression in a series of oil-paintings suggested by 
the poetical description of nature in passages of 
the Psalms. Another speciality of Mr. Gere’s is 
painting portraits on vellum, a sort of variant of 
miniature painting. Furthermore, he designed and 
painted with his own hand three windows for 
St. Paul’s Church, Hamstead, near Birmingham, 
representing the Annunciation, the Nativity, and 
the Presentation respectively. Another of his 
enterprises is gesso-gilding for picture and mirror 
frames, which he carries out according to the 
ancient plan described in the manual of Cennino 
Cennini. The pattern having been executed in 
gesso is then coated with terre verte or Armenian 
bole, according as the ultimate effect desired be 


greenish or red coppery gold. The goldsize used 
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is a simple preparation of white of egg and 
water. The gold-leaf is beaten specially, of the 
finest quality, and double the ordinary thick- 
ness; and, last of all, the whole surface is bur- 
nished all over. The effect, as may be supposed, 
is far superior to that obtained by the modern 
commercial methods. Mr. Gere has devoted his 
attention with considerable success to designing 
for yet another art—viz., embroidery. Two 
specimens of needlework, both of them banners 
for church use, have been executed by the 
Misses Munn, of Madresfield, Worcestershire. 
The first, exhibited at the New Gallery, was de- 
signed and worked at the instance of Lord 
Beauchamp for Worcester Cathedral. In the 
upper part two angels support a coat of arms, 
while the lower extremities consist of four panels 
190 


representing our Lord and His Mother between 
two kneeling bishops. Placed as it was in the 
exhibition, with a strong top light upon it, the 
banner was at a disadvantage. The blending of 
the colours looked crude almost to discord ; but 
it is needless to say that, seen in its proper place, 
in a church where the light is mellowed by 
painted glass, the vividness that now offends 
would be softened down to a very different tone. 
A finer piece of work is the banner of St. 
Michael, incomplete as yet, since it lacks the 
attendant angels. The archangel, in a magni- 
ficent panoply of gold, is represented in the 
usual way, treading down the vanquished dragon 
into the fiery abyss. The ultimate destination, 
it is hoped, of this banner is the Priory Church 
of Great Malvern, and that appropriately enough, 
since the building is placed under the patronage 
of SS. Michael and All Angels. 
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‘““ THE BATTLE OF THE KINGS” GESSO PANEL 


Mr. 
in attainment among former members of the Bir- 


Arthur Gaskin is unquestionably the first 
mingham school, which now benefits from his 


tuition two days in the week. Although a painter 





JEWELLERY 


of pictures, Mr. Gaskin happily has not forsworn 
He has 
on hand a series of designs for the illustration of 


black-and-white work, in which he excels. 
Grimm’s “ Household Stories.” These drawings 
are in pencil, a medium which Mr. Gaskin prefers 
as being the most direct. Accustomed as he is to 
set down his conceptions first in pencil, he finds it 
best as a rule not to risk weakening their original 
freshness by transforming them into ink drawings. 
How capable, however, he is of handling the latter 
medium the book illustration of “ St. Christopher,” 
exhibited at the Arts and Crafts, testifies. 
and-ink drawings, such as this one, Mr. Gaskin 


Pen- 


intends for reproduction by mechanical process. 
Whereas in the progress of engraving by hand the 
development, through the aid of the material, takes 
place spontaneously, the preparation of an elabo- 
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rately finished design previously on paper tends to 
hamper rather than help the executant. Another 
work of Mr. Gaskin’s is an uncoloured gesso panel 

Its title, Zhe Battle of the 
Kings, explains the roman- 
tic nature of the subject, 
but affords only a slight idea 


for the front of a chest. 


of the ingenuity exercised 
in the successful manipula- 
tion in low-relief of a mé/ée 
of mounted combatants, 
crowding far back into the 
distance, yet without dis- 
tressful confusion to the 
eye. 

Mrs. Gaskin’s speciality 
is a wonderful gift for the 


AND MRS, GASKIN delineation of child form 
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GLOVE BOX 


in ornament. She draws with great rapidity and 
The 
glove-box gilt by Miss Baker after Cennini’s method, 
Mrs. Gaskin with 
boys and girls amidst a flowing floral scroll, is a 
The 


a set of book illustrations, drawn in pencil and 


spirit, seldom subjecting her work to revision. 


and painted i 


1 tempera by 


case in point. same designer has produced 
tinted, for colour-printing. They represent children 


playing all sorts of nursery games. 
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PAINTED IN TEMPERA BY MRS. GASKIN 


But perhaps the chief interest attaches to the 


jewellery, the joint work of Mr. and Mrs. Gaskin. 


Their motive for undertaking this branch of art 
was that, living as they do in Birmingham, a 
principal centre of the manufacture of jewellery, 
they have always before them the painful evi- 
dences of the need of reform in that industry. 
While the technique of the commercial article is 
flawless, it is lamentably deficient in artistic quality 
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of design. It occurred, therefore, to Mr. Gaskin 
and his wife to try and counteract the evil at its 
source by starting, in the same place, the produc- 
tion of jewellery on the best artistic lines. They 
determined to set about this by keeping the design 
at so high a level as to be always in advance of the 
execution. Moreover, they determined that the 
industry should consist of genuine silversmiths’ 
work, as distinct from mere vulgar stone-setting for 
the ostentation of costly gems. Although they can 
only spare time in their evenings to devote to their 
common undertaking, and although they employ 
none but the very humblest of appliances, the 
success they have attained is most encouraging. 











EMBROIDERED BANNER DESIGNED BY C. M. GERE 
EXECUTED BY THE MISSES MUNN 
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They have developed already a distinctive character 
for their jewellery, with its stones chosen not for 
their worth in money but solely on account of 
their zsthetic value in composition, and set amid 
delicate spirals in metal, wrought entirely by hand, 
with none of the mechanically accurate symmetry 
which, howsoever tasteless, is considered essential 
in the trade. Mr. and Mrs. Gaskin began with 
silver, but their most recent experiments have been 
with gold. It only remains to point out that the 
illustrations, exaggerating as they do the sharp 
contrast between black and white, unfortunately 
make the jewellery assume a look of hardness which 
does not really belong to it. 

Although it is scarcely yet four years since the 
gifted young sculptor, Mr. Derwent Wood, passed 
out of the schools, he has already been fortunate 
enough to make his mark in the art world. In an 
open competition for statues, allegorical of the arts, 
to crown the four corners of the Central Pavilion 
of the Art Gallery now being built at Glasgow, 
Mr. Wood’s designs were of such noticeable quality 
as to be chosen by the selection committee. No 
sense of their proportion is conveyed by the 
examples here shown, which represent the pre- 
liminary studies for the work. They have to be 

carried out double the scale of life size and are to 
be placed about fifty or sixty feet from the ground. 
Consequently the artist has given them a monu- 
mental character in keeping with their architectural 
function ; and moreover has aimed at broad effects 
in the mass as distinct from broken surfaces with 
folds or other details, which would be lost or even 
seem like defects at their destined elevation. The 
work is to be finished by next June. Mr. Wood 
has produced some decorative plaster panels, 
modelled and coloured, for the front of an altar; 
and he has designed, in his time, a certain number 
of medals in relief, an exercise which, curiously 
enough, is generally practised on the truest prin- 
ciples by artists in their student days. Tor then 
they are required to model their designs to 
working size, as was done by the old masters of the 
craft. The easier method, acquired later, of work- 
ing on an enlarged scale, to be subsequently 
reduced for execution, is most unsatisfactory, 
because it impoverishes the bolder qualities of the 
composition, besides contracting and diminishing 
the value of the detail ornament. For the rest, 
our illustrations prove quite clearly that Mr. 
Derwent Wood is a large-handed sculptor, a 
sculptor with a manly style, very bold and free, 
and therefore admirably suited to the require- 
ments of decorative work on a vast scale. 
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STUDIO-TALK. 
(From our own Correspondents. ) 


ONDON.—The winter exhibition of the 
New English Art Club is agreeably 
strong in pictures that are both in- 
telligent in selection and capable in 
treatment. The best things are contri- 

buted by Professor Brown, Mr. P. W. Steer, Mr. 

Bertram Priestman, Mr. Arthur Tomson, Mr. J. L. 

Henry, and Mr. George Thomson; but there are 

also canvases worthy of attention from Mr. W. W. 

Russell, Mr. Bernhard Sickert, Mr. Harold Speed, 

and Mr. M. P. Lindner; and some excellent draw- 

ings by Mr. A. W. Rich, Mr. H. B. Brabazon, 

Mr. J. E. Grace, Mr. F. E. 

Housman, and Mr. A. Belleroche. 


James, Mr. Laurence 
A small paint 
ing of the nude figure by Mr. Douglas Robinson 
deserves particular note on account of its fine 
With 


these really worthy illustrations of what is best in 


technical quality and beauty of colour. 


the effort of the younger school are associated, 


however, far too many productions that are only 
feeble and inefficient imitations of what has been 
already achieved by better artists, and the number 
of these weak spots in the exhibition diminishes its 


impressiveness. 


In England, as we said last month, the decora- 
This 


criticism is not aimed at the Clergy and Artists’ 


tive arts owe but little inspiration to religion. 


Association, which has an influence for good in all 
This 
year its exhibition was held in October, at Leighton 
that it 
work, 


that appertains to work in the churches. 


House, and there can be no doubt was 


The 


with an exception here and there, was interesting, 


a good exhibition of its kind. new 
and it was pleasant to see it side by side with 
some of Mr. Watts’s pictures and with a few water 
colours by Rossetti and Burne-Jones. It was an 
exhibition that stimulated thought, sometimes even 
hostile thought, for the Clergy and Artists’ Asso- 
ciation has the modern habit of taking itself too 


seriously. In the catalogue, for example, we are 
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told that “the improvement of art in churches to 
which this Association is addressed will never be 
arrived at by the employment of the artist merely, 
unless accompanied by a corresponding effort on 
his part to make his service not one offered to Art 
only, but to Religion as well. It is religion only 
able to call out the 
powers of Art, and before the artist can express it 
through his art, it must be in his life.” This 
passage implies that no agnostic could be grandly 
inspired by the tragedy and the loveliness of 
Christ’s life. It also invites us all to 


which has ever been best 


criticise 
the Association from the point of view which is 
enforced upon us by the greatest men of cloistral 
The 
members of the Association are really too cou- 
They would do talk 
modestly, so that their well-wishers might have a 


genius belonging to the early Renaissance. 


rageous. well to more 
chance of accepting their best work without cavilling 


at its want of unction. 


Some of the work may be 
criticised from another 
standpoint. For instance, 
the cartoons for stained- 
glass windows are, at times, 
not cartoons at all, but 
pretty pictures, for the 
saddle-bars and the deco- 
rative treatment of the lead- 
lines are too often left un- 
indicated. This is all very 
well when the designer is 
the stained-glass 
worker ; but, when he does 
carry out his 
scheme, his cartoon should 
enable us to see at a glance 
the effect made by the lead- 
lines and the saddle-bars. 


also 


not own 


Again, mere prettiness 
ought to be avoided in all 
serious art, yet mere pretti- 
ness was not at all uncom- 
mon in the cartoons for 
various purposes that we 
saw at Leighton House. 
In some the figures were 
even flimsy, so weak were 
they in their anatomical 
construction; in others 
there were little nursery 
children with wings, sweet 
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and dainty little beings, that set us thinking of 
Christmas books and Christmas cards. We do not 
feel called upon to mention the artists by name. 


that emasculate certain forms of decorative art in 
England. All art needs strength as a foundation 
for its poetic qualities ; and of strength there was 
plenty in the thoughtful and diversely admirable 
works exhibited by Mr. Anning Bell, Mr. Alexander 
Fisher, and Mr. A. H. Skipworth. 
is, however, that the Exhibition of the Clergy and 


The main point 
Artists’ Association caused every visitor to think. 


On page 197 appears an illustration of a poster 
just designed by Mr. Brangwyn for THE Stupio. 


This year, as on several previous occasions, the 
Royal Society of British Artists has opened an 
exhibition in which there are few pictures of more 
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‘* THE SULTANA’S COURT, GRANADA” BY 
(See Paris Stuaio- Talk) 


than average merit. There is abundant promise in 
Mr. G. H. Lenfestey’s landscape, A/ountain, Moss, 
and Moor ; there is a clever sketch—it is a piece 
of history—by Mr. J. Finnemore, representing the 
lying-in-state of Mr. Gladstone; and there is an 
astoundingly able portrait by Mr. Wright Manuel, 
whose untimely death from typhoid we all deplore. 
Sir Wyke Bayliss has some friendly architectural 
pieces; Mr. Lee Hankey is represented by a few 
refined drawings; and there are variously good 
landscapes by Mr. Rooke, Mr. Haité, and Mr. 
Montague Smyth. The picture which to us seems 
most interesting is Mr. Cayley Robinson’s charming 
group of three girls in the firelight. Of this paint- 
ing an illustration will be given next month; till 
then we reserve what we have to say about its 


merits. 


In connection with this 
show of pictures a point of 
interest may be raised here. 
Will the public ever have 
courage enough to refuse a 
shilling for a little catalogue 
which could be sold _profit- 
ably for twopence? Surely 
it is bad enough to pay that 
amount for the privilege of 
entering an exhibition; but 
when to this one shilling 
another is added for a cata- 
logue, we cannot but think 
that to most people it is a 
great extravagance to gratify 
a taste for modernart. ‘Two 
shillings may seem a mere 
trifle, yet it is an important 
sum to that vast number of 
men who just escape the in- 
come-tax. Indeed, it is ap- 
proximately as important to 
them as £100 toa million- 
aire; and what millionaire 
would be such a mad specu- 
lator as to invest £100 in 
“a gallery headache ” ? 


IVERPOOL. — The 
very complete col- 
lection of valuable 
books relating to 
the Arts and Crafts 

in the Free Public Library 
here are efficiently introduced to the notice of the 
art student, craftsman, and designer, through the 
periodic display thoughtfully instituted by the chief 
librarian, Mr. Peter Cowell. His method is to issue 
special invitations to all who are likely to be inter- 
ested, and to exhibit in the large reading-room of the 
library all the finest works published in this country 
or abroad. They are arranged in groups, such as 
Bookbinding, Printing and Illuminating, Carvings, 
Ceramics and Pottery, Decoration of Buildings, 
Furniture, Enamels, Glasswork, Metalwork, Textile 


SANTIAGO RUSINOL 


Fabrics, &c. 


The books of various countries are thus readily 
compared and notes taken for future reference to 
them ; while many volumes that would otherwise 
remain on the library shelves unread come in 
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this way to the knowledge of those most interested 
in the various subjects. 


One of the groups most valuable to the student 
is the fine collection illustrating the Arts and Crafts 
of Japan. 


The tragically sudden death of Mr. James L. 
Bowes will be a matter of deep regret to all those 
His 
fine collection, admirably grouped and arranged in 
his private museum at Streatlam Towers, was 
This 
collection and his various publications relating to 


who shared his appreciation of Japanese art. 


always generously opened to the public. 


it have largely contributed to the growth of public 
admiration for Japanese work and to a general 
knowledge of the subject. 





‘““THE BISHOP’S PALACE, GRANADA” 
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BY SANTIAGO RUSINOI 


In the Autumn Exhibition at the Walker Art 
Gallery, one of the few decorative panels that 
attracts attention is No. 1427, a coloured plaster 
relief, Thetis, by Miss C. A. Walker, whose success- 
ful work, Pandora, was illustrated in No. 61 of THE 
STUDIO. 


Miss B. A. Pughes’ recent exhibition of about 
fifty water-colour drawings and sketches showed 
many well-rendered out-of-the-way bits in the 
canals and islands of Venice, studies in the 
outskirts of Rome, fishermen and boats at Porto 
d’Anzio, the ruins of Nero’s palaces, and Nettuno. 
Her Herefordshire village scenes, homesteads and 
cottages, and her coast scenes at Aberdovey and 
the marshlands of Towyn, afforded proof of good 
taste evinced in the selection of subject, even 
though, as in the case of some of the sketches, 
they are somewhat slightly 
treated. 

H. B. B. 


ARIS.— Under the 

style of “ Les 

Jardins d’Es- 

pagne,” M. San- 

tiago Rusifol is 

exhibiting at the Art Nouveau 
a series of thirty-two canvases, 
wherein with rare grace and 
sentiment he evokes the 
melancholy glories of the old 
gardens of Spain. Here we 
see the Cour de la Sultane, 
the Palais de [Evique, the 
Fontaine du Généralife, and 
the Votte de Pampres at 
Grenada, the Chemin bleu and 
the Jardin du Prince at Aran- 
juez, the Cloitre of Tarragona, 
and the Fontaine Rouge of La 
Granja. In all these, indeed 
in every one of his works, M. 
Rusifiol deals lovingly with 
those scenes which revive the 
old heroic or mystic spirit of 
the various ages that give 
birth to these beautiful décors. 
Like the true artist he is, 
M. Rusifiol invests everything 
with its own special character, 
taking as much care over the 
“expression” of a tree, ora 
piece of architecture, or a 
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DETAIL OF THE BISMARCK MONUMENT 
BY JOSEF FLOSSMANN 


fountain, or a walk, as though he were a 
portrait-painter endeavouring to giye life 
to the human features. Moreover, his 
technique is very simple—so simple, so 
sincere and so independent of outside in- 
fluence, impressionist or otherwise, that 
one forgets, while looking at these pic- 
tures, to inquire 4ow they were done. 
Instead, one is fascinated by the indefin- 
able charm springing from these adorable 
gardens with their close-trimmed hedges, 
their sunny vistas, their fountains and 
their leafy retreats, which the eye peoples 
instinctively with the ghosts of those who 
trod these paths in the long ago. None 
but a true artist could captivate our 
senses in this fashion. 
G. M. 


UNICH.—The Bismarck 

memorial erected at the 

Starnberger See by the 

Munich admirers of the 

great statesman was 

solemnly unveiled last summer. The 
monument has been placed at one of the 
most beautiful points on this delightful 
lake, which is the most frequented and 
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most favoured spot in the neighbourhood of 
Munich. From the site of the memorial one has 
a fine view of the lake with all its charm and gran- 
deur, the gently sloping shores, with pretty hamlets 
and villas peeping out and brightly reflected in 
the vast expanse of water, and the rich green 
meadows and the darker-tinted forest behind. The 
monument itself is admirably suited to its environ- 
ment of exquisite scenery. Rising noble, yet 
slender, by no means colossal, but grand and im- 
pressive in its proportions, this simple memorial 
gives admirable expression of the nature of the 
man in whose honour it has been designed, the 
man of whom John Lothrop Motley said he “had 
never known a great man who was so free from all 
bombastic and theatrical features.” 


The monument does not contain a bust ot 
Bismarck, which, moreover, would be lost in the 
open air. An iron tablet records his greatest 
achievement, the unification of Germany, and this, 
his life work, is represented in the great reliefs 
which, carved out of the blocks of the monument, 
adorn the side of the tower. In the same manner 
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the walls of the substructure are decorated with 
smaller relief-work, distributed irregularly and with- 
out attempt at symmetry. These small sculptures, 
each of the size of an ashlar, display scenes :illus- 
trating the life and the folklore of the people. 
A peasant ploughs his field, maidens are sitting 
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spinning under a tree ; the old Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa, sleeping his enchanted sleep, waits for 
the re-establishment of the Empire ; here dragons 
are engaged in mortal combat, and there a lion 
roars after his prey. 


All this decorative work, which is 
admirably adapted to the architectural 
style of the whole memorial, has been 
executed by the sculptor Josef Floss- 
mann. The creator of the monument 
itself is a young Munich architect, Theo- 
dor Fischer, who in this work has given 
not the first but the most popular proof 
of his great and original talent. He is 
one of the City Architects of Munich, 
and has in this position done capital 
work by his plans for the enlargement of 
the city, the construction of new streets 
and squares, and his designs for public 
buildings and monuments. He is one 
of those architects who promote and 
develop modern architecture by com- 
bining local tradition with the practical 
This 


tendency springs from the teaching of 


demands of the present time. 


the historical and archaic school which 
began with the return to the German 
Renaissance style ; but it maintains an 
independent position, for it regards the 
styles of the past not as models, not as 
patterns to be slavishly copied, but 
rather it makes use of the treasures of 
ancient art, developing its principles in 
accordance with practical requirements, 
leaving the decorative details to arise 
out of the construction of the whole. 
These are principles which have been 
acted upon for a long time in England : 
but in Germany there are many still 
who preserve as their standards only 
those models which are supplied by 
handbooks of the history of architec- 
ture. A modern genius like Theodor 
Fischer naturally suffers greatly from 
this blind and stubborn veneration of 
the old ideas ; but it is to be hoped that 
men such as he will come off victorious. 


A very attractive and characteristic 
proof of the practical application of his 
principles has been given by Fischer in 
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‘IN THE LIGHT OF THE SETTING SUN” SKETCH 


the design of a school which has been recently 
erected at Schwabing, a suburb of Munich. In 
our modern schools the size of the windows, the 
height of the class-rooms, the width of the corridors, 
staircases, and doors are strictly regulated by law, 
in accordance with the number of the pupils who 
are to be accommodated. It needs no elaboration 
of argument to prove how by these regulations the 
free artistic creative power of the architect has been 
circumscribed. But sometimes our artists, not- 


withstanding those restrictions, have triumphed. 


Thus, Fischer has contrived, by clever mouldings 
and appropriate decoration, to introduce life into 
the small area of wall space left by the large win- 
dows. ‘The ornamentations are produced in an 
extremely simple manner, by means of smooth white 
patterns standing out from a rough white ground, the 
subjects being well adapted to stimulate the interest 
A richer kind 
of decoration has been reserved for the portal— 


and the understanding of children. 


viz. plastic figures, colour treatment, and artistic- 
ally designed railings. All these things remind the 
children of the importance of the entrance into 
the school, and at the same time impart to this 
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portion of the fagade an impressive dignity which 
is shared by the entire front of the building. 
G. K. 


RESDEN. — The National 
Exhibition has closed its doors after 


German 


a very successful four months, and 

the local art galleries are making 

brave efforts to help us over our 
concern at not being able to visit the large show 
any more. Wolffram displays a fine collection of 
Jan Toorop’s work, covering the space of fifteen 
years, and bringing him to our notice as a painter, 
an etcher, and decorative designer. Toorop is not 
a Dresden man, and one is hardly warranted in 
treating of him at length in a report of Dresden’s 
doings ; besides, he has already been introduced to 
the readers of THE Stupio. 


His odd “ Malayan’ 
philosophical pictures, such as the Zhree Brides, 
seem less odd to us now, and more decorative 
than when they first appeared some seven or 
eight years ago. His “European” pictures—if 
I may thus designate that part of his earlier 
work which is art without a diagram—are always 
In their handling they 
are as original as Manet, and yet unlike Manet. 
In their presentation of fine colour harmonies they 


interesting and powerful. 
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remind one of Whistler, yet they are not really like 
Whistler’s harmonies. Is it not strange that this 
artist—whose strong personality is best hinted at 
only by a confused reference to two other great 
subjective painters—should have succumbed to 
foreign influence in the end? ‘Toorop’s latest de- 
corative designs speak Vandevelde almost in every 
line ; and as for his recent paintings, nobody could 
possibly tell them apart from the productions of 
Luce, Signac, and other fotnéi//istes of that class. 


At Arnold’s galleries two Dresden artists have 
shown small collections of their recent work, Robert 
Sterl, known to the readers of THE Stupio by a 
Sterl 
has been rather a quiet and steady artist in these 
He has 


lithographic supplement, and J. V. Cissarz. 


recent times of sensations and change. 
never entered into any of the “crazes,” the poster, 


the post-card, decorative designing, &c., which have 
unsettled many minds. He has succeeded very 
well in portrait-painting, and is perhaps best known 
in this line of work. Also, like Strang, he loves 
“to do poor folk,” which happens to mean with 
him the labourers in the quarries along the Elbe. 
He likes to pick out sturdy, brawny fellows among 
them, and he has an eye for the picturesque har- 
monies that present themselves to any one watching 
Sterl’s best efforts, how- 
ever, are his landscapes. For several summers he 
has spent months studying in Southern Hessia, and 
brought back from there rather sombre but finely- 
toned evening and twilight landscapes, such as the 
one reproduced on this page. By way of variety 
this exhibition includes also a sketch of quite a dif- 
ferent nature—a rider at the skirt of the woods 
bathed in the glow of the setting sun. 


these sons of the soil. 


Hn. W.. 5. 
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SCREEN 


RUSSELS.—The fertility of that very 
modern decorator, M. Henry Van- 
develde, is becoming more and more 
conspicuous ; quite recently he has 
undertaken important work for Brus- 

sels, Berlin, and Paris, and we shall, therefore, 
soon see the result in the shape of other sets 
of furniture conceived and constructed in the 
solid, simple, and ingenious manner for which 
he is famous. He has just completed, for Count 
Kessler of Berlin, a modi/ier in white lacquered 
wood, ornamented with tin afpdigues, the effect 
both of colour and of line being most happy. 


Among the purchases—both numerous and 
judicious—made by the Belgian Government 
from the Ghent Salon, especially noteworthy is 
Fantin-Latour’s superb canvas, Za Legon de 
Dessin, which, in its grave style and honest 
execution, should set a most salutary example. 
There are several English works too, among 
them J. Lavery’s Zhe Night after the Battle of 
Langside, already exhibited in Brussels ; a very 


delicately coloured _land- 
scape by J. Paterson; and 
G. Sauter’s Music, which 
was reproduced in THE 
STUDIO last year. 


The Belgian Society of 
Aquafortists is preparing 
an exhibition of Belgian 
engravings to be held in 
the galleries of our Cercle 
Artistique early next year. 
A few engravers of estab 
lished reputation exhibit 
regularly at the “ Official ” 
Salons; but others there 
are, more retiring or more 
independent, who rarely 
show their productions to 
the public. This is the 
case with M. F. Maréchal, 
the interesting Liége artist 
—soon to form the sub- 
ject of a study in these 
columns — whose remark- 
able plates are unknown to 
all save a few collectors, 
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by whom, however, the artist’s high gifts are 
fully appreciated. 
F, K. 


IO DE JANEIRO.—The Fine Arts 

Exhibition was duly inaugurated on 

September 1 by President Campos 

Salles. Although the pictures are 

not all of a very good quality, the 

principal exhibitors succeeded in keeping them- 

selves on a high level, and their productions are 

deservedly worthy of praise. Almeida Junior 

has again retained the first rank at the exhibition. 

This artist, who made a hit last year with a large 

decorative picture, has sent this year four great 

figure panels, painted in a broad and vigorous 

manner. He delights in the representation of 

old people, in the study of age-worn faces, to 

which he gives an intense expression, and in 

which he shows his excellence in modelling. 

His Mendicant, an old woman beggar on the 

steps of a stone staircase, is a fine example of his 
peculiar art. 


Aurelio de Figueredo, the idealist painter, is 


represented by some fine landscapes and an excel- 


lent portrait in pastel of a young girl. 


Parlagreco, a regular contributor, has sent some 
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landscapes in which he renders, in his peculiar 
manner and with charming accuracy, the scenery 


of the mountainous region around Rio, and to 


BY H. 


VANDEVELDE 


which he gives life by in- 
troducing well-painted and 
beautiful cattle. A new 
name in the catalogue is 
that of Raphael Frederico, 
a State pensioner, who has 
just returned from Europe, 
bringing a large panel re- 
presenting the Zemptation 
of St. Anthony, and two 
smaller canvases, less pre- 
tentious but more interest- 
ing both in composition 
and in colour. 


Teixeira da Rocha, who 
is leaving shortly for 
Europe, is a clever and 
prolific artist. He is a 
first-rate draughtsman and 
a good colourist, and is 
equally successful as a 
painter of figures and of 
landscapes. His _prefer- 
ences are, perhaps, for in- 
teriors, which give him 
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scope for representing fine furniture, porcelains, and 
bronzes, but there are times when he pays too 
much attention to such details, spoiling the unity 
and harmony of the whole. His two pictures 
Coguetry and an Jnterior have a good colour 


scheme and well-painted figures. 


Benno Treidler, the master artist in water-colour, 
has a fine symbolistic piece, and great credit is due 
to the luminous landscapes painted by his two pupils, 
the talented sisters Anna and Maria da Cunha 
Vasco, whose marked advance is recognised from 
Moreira de Macedo 


Joaquim Fernandes Machado are the 


year to year. Joad and 
two young artists who have this year presented 
The 
has a small genre painting, the Zugraver, and a 
F’. Machado 


has been more ambitious in his principal picture ; 


works worthy of being mentioned. former 


delicate portrait of a young lady. J. 
it is a great decorative 
panel after the school of 
Puvis de Chavannes, and 
named After the Sin. It 
Adam flying 
Although 
monotonous and _ inexpres- 


represents 
from Paradise. 
sive in its colour scheme, 
and failing to impart the 
desired philosophical aim, it 
possesses technical qualities 
of no mean order. I must 
also mention some good sea- 
scapes by Luiz Ribiero—a 
young painter who bids fair 
to become distinguished in 
this speciality; a very ex- 
pressive and communicative 
friend of 


Auguste Petit ; and a good 


the bottle, by 
study of an old woman by 
Nilo de Paula. 


In the sculpture section I 
observed only three works 
worthy of note. emorse 
is the title of a charming 
statue of a nude boy who 
has killed a 


repenting the deed. 


and is 
The 
anatomy of the little boy is 


bird 
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names of 


perfect in its drawing, and the artist, Correia Lima, 
is fortunate in the expression he has given to the 
face. A plaster bust of the late Admiral Saldanha 
da Gama and a pretty head of a roguish girl are the 
works of Dona Nicolina de Assis, an unquestion 
ably clever artist, who has studied under Falguiére 
and Rodolpho Bernardelli. A word of praise is 
due also to the exhibits of Auguste Girardet, an 
earnest and clever artist who has excelled here in 


the art of the medallist and gem engraver. 


I have still to speak of Joad Baptista da Costa, 
an exhibition of whose works was recently opened 
here. He has just returned from Europe with 
about twenty-six pictures, all landscapes of a re 
fined and simple technique, full of colour and 
brilliant light, and particularly interesting in atmo- 
spheric effect. 


C. Ai 
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ANADA.— E. 

Wyly Grier, 

R.C.A., came 

to Canada 

from Corn- 

wall in the year 1891, was 
persuaded to remain, and 
finally established himself 
as a portrait-painter in To- 
He has painted the 
portraits of many noted 


ronto. 


Canadians. 


Portraiture has occa- 
sionally been varied by pic- 
tures of a decorative cha- 
racter, amongst them being 
A Fastorai Symphony, a 
diploma picture on election 
to membership of the Royal 
Canadian Academy, and 
The Holy Family, painted 
as an altar-piece for Loretto 
Abbey, Toronto. 


E. Wyly Grier, R.C.A., 
went to the Slade School 
in 1874, where he studied 
under Legros. The winter 
of 1882-1883 he spent in 
Rome, going to Paris in the 
spring of the latter year, where he remained till 
1885. 


PORTRAIT OI 


He first exhibited at the British Royal Academy 
in 1886, the picture being entitled An Amateur. 
Since then several of his works have been seen 
there. One may draw especial attention to his por- 
traits of Miss Mabel Cawthra, the Hon. Edward 
Blake, Q.C., M.P., and Sir William Meredith. 


Bereft, a large painting in oil-colours, was in the 
Royal Academy of 1889, and obtained a gold medal 
of the third class at the Paris Salon. Mr. Grier’s 
portraiture has an acknowledged place in Canadian 
art, for it abounds in excellent qualities. 

E. M. 


REVIEWS OF RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 

The Seven Ages of Golf. 

HASSALL. 
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Portrayed by J. 
(London: Fine Art Society.) — Mr. 


SIR WILLIAM MEREDITH 





BY E. WYLY GRIER 


Hassall’s designs for posters are well known to 
and admired by the public. Here are seven com 
positions gathered together under a cover upon 
which is pasted an eighth, all of which would make 
excellent affiches, but which are none the less in- 
teresting because they happen to be in book form. 
The enthusiastic golfer will purchase the collection 
to frame and hang upon the walls of his sanctum, 
and excellent decoration he will find them to be. 
On the Theory and Practice of Art Enamelling 
upon Metals. By Hrnry CUNYNGHAME, M.A. 
(Westminster: A. Constable & Co.) 


—So much attention is now being given to enamel- 


Price 6s. net. 


work that the portion of this volume which treats 
upon the practical side of the craft will be found 
especially acceptable. Mr. Cunynghame devotes 
the main portion of his treatise to the considera- 
tion of “Limoges” enamels and the method of 
He speaks with the experience of 
a practical man, and the technical instruction he 
gives cannot fail to be of value to the student 


His references to Cloisonné and Champlevé work 


their execution. 
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are Iess extended, and a really satisfactory handbook 
on these brancl#és of the craft has yet to be written. 

The Anglo-Saxon Review. Vol. Il. (London 
and New York: John Lane.) Price £1 1s.—The 
contents of the second number of this remarkable 
quarterly are most varied and readable. Of especial 
interest are the “ Letters of Georgiana, Duchess of 
” 


Devonshire,” the present selection of which date 


from 1777 to 1787. They contain some amusing 
anecdotes of Sheridan and Dr. Johnson, and plen- 
tiful allusions to the political troubles of the times. 
Among the other papers of importance, the Earl 
of Crewe’s sketch of “La Bruyere,” Lord Lovat’s 
and Professor Silvanus 
the Magnet” 
Photogravure reproductions of 


“ Abyssinian Journey,” 
“Myths of 


especial mention. 


Thompson’s deserve 
portraits after Sir Joshua Reynolds, Zuccaro, Van 
Dyck, and other masters are interspersed throughout 
the volume. The design upon the cover is repro- 
duced from a volume bound by Derome. 
Our Gardens. By S. REYNOLDS HOLE. 
don: J. M. Dent & Co.) 
is well known as an authority on garden craft, and 


(Lon- 
The author of this work 


his contributions to the literature of this fascinating 
subject deserve a place on the shelves of every 
garden-lover’s library. We cordially endorse his 
remarks on the true beauty of “natural” garden- 
ing, on his love of trees, plants and flowers for their 
own sake, but we think that his admission of the 
value, under limited conditions, of architectural and 
formal gardening is a little too grudgingly given. 
In spite of his tirade against the “ barber’s art,” 
the well-clipped yew-hedge and the closely shaven 
lawn must form to many eyes the most suitably 
contrasting and beautiful of backgrounds to well- 


filled beds 


long grass walk, the rectangular enclosure—the gar- 


of flowers ; while the formality of the 
den within garden—the box-bordered “knots” will 
still continue to exercise their charm without damage 
whatever to our botanical instincts or to our love 
of nature. If writers upon gardening would be 
content to leave alone the exaggerated absurdities 
of garden cranks, of which there are at least as 
many among the votaries of “landscape” as of 
“formal” gardening, and content themselves with 
making better known to the public the elements of 
beauty to be found in styles not only “ English” 
and “Italian,” but also “ Persian” and “ Japanese,” 
a great deal of printer’s-ink and paper would be 
economised and the world would be the richer in 
many other ways. 

Ivanhoe. By Str WALTER Scott. With twelve 
coloured illustrations by CHarites E. Brock. 
(London: J. M. Dent & Co.)—This is an old and 


esteemed friend in a new and beautiful, though work- 
aday dress, which wili be very heartily welcomed 
by all lovers of Scott and especially by boys, in 
whose eyes this particular romance steadily main- 
tains the favour and reputation which deservedly 
belong to it. Mr. Brock’s illustrations, well repro- 
duced in colours, are excellent in all respects and 
show him to be thoroughly in sympathy with the 
spirit of the period. 

The Early Mountaineers. 
Fisher Unwin.) 


By FRANcts GRIBBLE, 
Mr. 


eCX- 


Price 21S. 


(London: T. 
Gribble has collated an immense amount of 
tremely interesting facts relating to the beginnings 
of exploration in the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the 
Apennines, and from these he has succeeded in 
compiling a very readable book which will appeal 
not only to practical mountaineers, but also to the 
general reader. The volume is enriched with a 
large number of illustrations reproduced, in many 
cases, from old and rare prints. 

The English Pre-Raphaelite Painters. By Percy 
H. BATE. The 
author of this valuable work does not confine his 


(London: George Bell & Sons.) 


attention, as might reasonably be expected, to the 
little band of painters who originally associated 
themselves together in the brotherhood which they 
entitled the “ Pre-Raphaelite,” but he enters also 
largely into the consideration of the work of men 
who have since followed more or less in the steps 
of the Brethren. The the 
brotherhood Mr. Michael Rossetti states to have 


bond of union of 


been simply: “1. To have genuine ideas to ex- 


press. 2. To study Nature attentively so as to 
know how to express them. 3. To sympathise 
with what is direct and serious and heartfelt in 
previous art, to the exclusion of what is conven- 
tional and self-parading and learned by rote ; and 
4. Most indispensable of all to produce thoroughly 
good pictures and statues.” 

To such broad articles of faith the majority of 
modern painters and sculptors would be willing to 
subscribe, and it is necessary to look to narrower 
lines to adequately express the characteristics usually 
That 
“fidelity to detail” was one of the virtues of the 


associated with the work of the brotherhood. 
school is generally accepted. ‘Truth to nature” 
is also claimed as a distinguishing feature ; but this 
merit is avowed also by “Impressionists” and 
The fact is, 
that the influence of the pre-Raphaelite school lay 
more in the individual power of certain of its 
members than in any adherence they may have 
avowed to a distinct formula of principles. If the 
term “pre-Raphaelism” had not been invented 
2u1 


others working upon divergent lines. 
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and the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood had never 
exhibited as a society, the name of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti would still have been renowned and his 
influence upon present-day art would still have 
been strong. Mr. Bate’s work shows much careful 
and appreciative study of his subject, and the large 
number of well-printed illustrations have been 
selected with excellent judgment. 

Gulliver's Travels. By JONATHAN Swirt.  Illus- 
trated by HeERBERT CoLe. (London and New 
York: John Lane.) Price 6s.—A good book is 
always worthy of good print, good paper, and good 
binding. Low-priced editions, cheaply printed on 
cheap paper, should be confined to books of the 
hour-—to books which, having once been skimmed 
through, we never want to read again—to books 
for the waste-paper basket or the fire-back. Mr. 
Lane’s new edition of the Zrave/s is one that may 
be handled with satisfaction and read with comfort. 
Mr. Herbert Cole’s pen-and-ink illustrations are 
powerfully drawn, and show an excellent under- 
standing of the humour of the Dean’s story. 

The FPilgrim’s Progress. By JOHN BUNYAN. 
(Edward Arnold.) Price 30s. net.—This sumptuous 
white vellum-bound edition of Bunyan’s allegory 
is the third book printed at the Essex House Press, 
which was founded by Messrs. C. R. Ashbee and 
Laurence Hodson for the purpose of keeping alive 
the traditions of good printing revived by William 
Morris. As in the case of the two preceding 
volumes issued from this establishment, the 
Treatises of Benvenuto Cellini and the //ymn of 
Bardaisan, the most noteworthy feature in the 
book is the fount of type chosen, which is both 
clear and dark, and altogether excellent of its kind. 
Moreover, it is arranged with well-proportioned 
margins, so that each page of letterpress in itself, 
without further decoration, is a distinctly beautiful 
object. 

Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture.— 
Messrs. George Bell & Sons (London) are issuing 
a series of monographs under the above title, which 
promises to be one of exceptional interest. The 
volumes already issued consist of an account of 
the life and works of Bernardino Luini, by G. C. 
Williamson, Litt.D., to which is appended an ex- 
cellent and useful catalogue of paintings, in various 
parts of Europe, by this distinguished artist ; Ve/as- 
quez, by R. A. M. Stevenson, a reprint of the very 
valuable critical account published some time ago 
under the title of Zhe Art of Velasquez, and reviewed 
in these columns, with a list of the works by the 
painter and a bibliography ; and Andrea del Sarto, 
by H. Guinness, to which is also appended a 
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catalogue of works. The volumes are freely illus- 
trated by reproductions in photoykaphic process, 
and the reasonable price at which they are issued 
(five shillings each) should insure a good reception 
from the public. 

The Arabian Nights. MWlustrated by W. H. 
Ropinson, HELEN STRATTON, A. D. McCormick, 
A. L. Davis, and A. E. Norsury. (London: 
George Newnes, Limited.) Price 15s.—Although 
uniform in size with the excellent edition of H/ans 
Andersen's Fairy Tales, recently issued by the 
same publisher, Ze Arabian Nights is less satis- 
factory in general appearance. The reason of this 
is perhaps not at once apparent, nor is it an alto- 
gether vital one to the popular success of the book ; 
but still it is one which we think ought to be 
pointed out. The volume is illustrated upon every 
one of its 472 pages. ‘The quality of the illustra- 
tions is for the most part good, although instances 
are not lacking of careless and apparently hurried 
work. The great fault in the drawings lies in their 
lack of uniformity and want of proportion in relation 
to each other, and to the page upon which they 
appear. The scale of the drawings is continually 
varying. At one time a full-length figure occupies 
the entire height of the page ; while on the opposite 
side a totally different scale of size is adopted. 
Or one finds a row of huge heads with a solid 
black background facing figures in a light scratchy 
outline. It is impossible for a book to appear 
satisfactory under such scrap-book conditions. 
Each leaf should be made to “compose” satis- 
factorily with its opposite fellow, and all figures 
throughout the volume should be kept as uniform 
in scale as possible. The quite satisfactory illus- 
tration of these tales has not yet been accom- 
plished. It is a big work, and the would-be illus- 
trator should pass many months in the bazaars of 
Tunis and Constantinople, in the streets and houses 
of Cairo and Damascus, making plentiful notes of 
what is to be found there. That the result would 
repay the outlay cannot be questioned. 

Embroidery. By W. G. PAauLtson TOWNSEND. 
(London and New York: Truslove, Hanson, and 
Comba.) Price 3s. 6d. net.—A most useful little 
handbook, full or good technical instruction in 
respect to stitches, and plentifully illustrated with 
notable examples of old and new work. The 
author, who is the design master of the Royal 
School of Art Needlework, is to be congratu- 
lated upon his modest little treatise. The very 
low price at which it is published brings it within 
the means of many to whom it may be of real 
service, 








“JOLI CQZUR.” BY D. G. ROSSETTI 
FROM “THE ENGLISH PRE-RAPHAELITE 
PAINTERS” (BELL AND SONS) 
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The Suitors of Aprille. By 
NorMAN GarsTIN. _ Illustrated by 
CHARLES Rospinson. (London and 
New York: John Lane.) Price 
3s. 6d.—Newlyn, so long well 
known as the home of a certain 
school of painters, seems likely 
to become also famous for its 
authors. Mr. Garstin’s excellent 
notes and articles on art matters 
will be familiar to readers of THE 
Stupio. The Swuitors of Aprille 
is a charmingly told tale, and 
Mr. Robinson’s illustrations, as 
may be seen from the one here 
reproduced, are of that excellent 
quality we are accustomed to find 
in his work. 

Wee Folk and Good Folk; being 
Child Stories for Older Folk. By 
L. ALLEN Harker. With illus- 
trations by Bernard Partridge. 
(London: Duckworth & Co.) 
Price 3s. 6¢.—The many readers 
of Zhe Outlook have already made 
friends with six of these charming 
stories, but one and all of us will 
be glad to find them tastefully 
bound into a volume, together with 
four new stories and two more re- 
prints. Mr. Partridge’s  illustra- 
tions have character, although the 
line, as is usual in this artist’s work, 
is somewhat “scratchy.” 

The Book of the Art of Cennino 
Cennini. A Contemporary Prac- 


DRAWING 


tical Treatise on Quattrocento 

Painting. Translated from the Italian, with Notes 
of Medieval Art Methods, by Curistina J. HER- 
RINGHAM. (London: George Allen.)—Miss Her- 
ringham has certainly performed a most useful work 
in giving us a full and correct translation from the 
Florentine MSS. of this remarkable treatise. The 
translator says that she has really used the treatise 
to learn tempera painting, and has tried to find 
out by its aid how to produce the various effects 
of fifteenth-century painting. In two prefatory 
chapters Miss Herringham discourses interestingly 
on the author of the Zya¢fafo and the pedigree 
of the Zvattato, and in a series of informing 
chapters which follow the translation of Cennino 
Cennini’s treatise, she deals with medizval art 
methods generally — the chemical behaviour of 
egg-vehicles, fresco and its resemblance to tem- 
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BY CHARLES ROBINSON 


FROM Zhe Suitors of Aprille (JOHN LANE) 


pera, early oil painting, grounds and size, gilding, 
early varnishes, and so forth. The book is really 
an exceedingly learned and valuable one, and one 
which artists and art craftsmen will find not only 
useful but amusing. There are some quaint con- 
ceits in the Zya/fa/o itself. Cennini goes into all 
manner of technicalities. He tells how to make a 
pen for the purpose of drawing, how to grind 
colours, how to colour drapery in fresco, and a 
hundred or two things besides. He also gives 
sage advice on such recondite matters as to why 
women should abstain from using medicated waters 
on their skins, and how to clean and wash off 
pigments from the human face. Altogether, this 
book is good sport. 

Greek Terra-cotia Statuettes: Their Origin, 
Evolution, and Uses. By Marcus B. Hutsu, 
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Greek Terra- 
With a Preface 
Seeley & Co.) 


LL.B. (London: John Murray.) 
cotta Statuettes. By C. A. HuTTon. 
by A. S. Murray, LL.D. 


volumes 


(London : 


These excellent should be studied to- 
gether, not only because they treat of the same 
subject, but also because the subject itself gains in 
charm by being presented in two good sympa- 
thetic styles that differ greatly. Also it is inevitable 
that two writers travelling over the same wide field 
of study should bring into special prominence 
different resting-places of thought, so that a reader 
finds his interest stimulated when he contrasts the 
different ways in which they treat of any point of 
room here for 


real importance. There is no 


such minute studies; we cannot’ attempt to 


draw a comparison between Mr. Huish’s mas- 
culine volume and the daintily learned one by 


Miss Hutton. Each is admirable in its own 


way, bringing us much closer than books 
usually bring us to the daily home life of the 


Greeks. Both, again, will have the charm of 
novelty to most of their English readers, for 
in England very little has hitherto been written 
about Greek statuettes in terra-cotta. 

Miss Hutton’s book contains fifty-three illus- 
trations, thirty-six of which are in monochrome. 
The others show in colour the present condi- 
tion of their originals. With four exceptions, 
the figurines illustrated are all to be found in 
the British Museum. In character they range 
from a toy goat toa boy with knucklebones ; 
from a woman kneading bread to a girl with a 
beautiful statuette of 


pet bird; and from a 


Corinna to an athlete, a bearded warrior, a 
nude boy and his writing master, an Aphrodite 
with a vase of perfume, and a curious-looking 
she is like Dr. Johnson—with a 
baby on her lap. Mr. book 


seventy-five full-page plates in monochrome, 


old nurse 


Huish’s has 
as well as forty-three illustrations in the text ; 
and it is noteworthy that only nineteen repre- 
sent things in the British Museum. Here and 
there the same statuette has been chosen by 
both authors, but this happens so seldom that 
the illustrations in each book may be said to 
supplement those in the other. Altogether, 
then, we believe that both books are nec essary 
to all students of Greek art. 
Wyemarke and the Sea Fairies. By Ep- 
WwaRD H. Cooper. _ Illustrated by DupLEy 
HARDY. Duckworth & Co.) 


delightful and well-written story, des« ribing the 


(London : This 


little girl, Wyemarke’s, amusing and pic turesque 


adventures with the Sea Fairies, enjoys the 


unique distinction of being dedicated to no fewer 
than “one hundred and sixty people all at once” 

namely, the one hundred and sixty occupants of 
the children’s beds in the London Hospital. To 
them and to many others it will not fail to afford 


excellent entertainment. The author has _ been 
fortunate in securing the co-operation of Mr. 


Dudley Hardy, whose admirable and sympathetic 
drawings add largely to the value of the book. 

eg Woffington. By CHARLES READE. With 
an Introduction by Austin Dosson, and Illustra 
tions by HuGu THomson. 


Allen.) 
fully distributed throughout the pages of this ex 


(London: George 


Price 6s.—In the dainty drawings plenti 





FROM Greek Terra-cotta Statuettes (JOHN MURRAY) 
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ceedingly attractive edition of Charles Reade’s 
semi-biographical romance, Mr. Hugh Thomson 
once more proves himself pre-eminent as the illus- 
trator of the costumes and manners of the Georgian 
period. Coming, as it does, from the pen of 
Mr. Austin Dobson, it is scarcely necessary to call 
attention to the fact that the introduction is a 
model of literary style and good taste. Students 
of stage history will find therein a concise and 
masterly recapitulation of the career of the Irish 
beauty who occupied so brilliant a position in the 
theatrical world in the palmy days of Garrick. In 
every way the volume does infinite credit to the 
publishers, 

Tommy Smiths Animals. By EpMuND SELOuS. 
Illustrated by G. W. Orv. (London: Methuen 
& Co.) Price 2s. 6¢.—The owl presides over 
a council of war held by the animals as to how 
to punish littke Tommy Smith for his cruelty to 
them. In the charming conversations they hold 
with him they show themselves quite as con- 
ceited as men; each seems more over-powered by 
a sense of his importance in the world than the 
last, but the result is highly satisfactory, for Tommy 
learns much of their ways and worth, and con- 
sequently grows to love them. This little work 
is not the least part of the debt we owe to 
the author of the Jungle Book, and the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals should 
welcome it with its quaint illustrations as a perfect 
gift-book. 

Fairies, Elves, and Flower Babies, by Marion 
WaLLACE-DUNLOP and Marion Rivetr-CarNnac 
(London: Duckworth & Co.), is a pretty book 
printed on good strong paper. The drawings by 
Miss Wallace-Dunlop, though sometimes wanting 
in economy of line, are graceful and fanciful, while 
the stories which Mrs. Rivett-Carnac has weaved 
about them will bring joy to all imaginative little 
children. We think, however, that the paragraphs 
are sometimes much too long, and that Mrs. Rivett- 
Carnac would do well to give the eye three or four 
white resting-places on every page. 

Ulysses ; or, De Rougemont of Troy. By A. H. M. 
(London: Methuen & Co.) Price 3s. 6¢.—The 
author, who is presumably his own illustrator, has 
succeeded, in this volume of nonsense verse, in 
taking amusing liberties with the story of the King 
of Ithaca. The book is dedicated to “all who 
love the ancient Greeks in spite of their irregular 
verbs and habits.” The illustrations successfully 
follow the bent of the verses. 

Two Well-worn Shoe Stories. Pictured by JOHN 
Hassait and Ceci, Atpin, (London: Sands & 
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Co.)—We would gladly write much about this 
funny book. Mr. Hassall scores a very noteworthy 
success with a set of bold and humorous drawings 
on the familiar rhymes about the old woman who 
lived in a shoe, and had so many children that she 
didn’t know what to do. The drawings, reproduced 
in flat, good colours, prove that the artist owes much 
in effective decoration to his designs for posters. In 
the second story, “Cock-a-doodle-do, my dame has 
lost her shoe,” Mr. Cecil Aldin is equally good and 
funny, but in a quite different manner. In his style 
the influence of Caldecott is plain and welcome. 
Altogether, the children to whom this book will be 
given should be happy. 

Pictures from Birdland. By M. and E. DEt- 
MOLD. With Rhymes by E. B.S. (London: J. M. 
Dent & Co.; New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
—The ornithological specimens pictured in these 
pages hail from the birdlands of many climes, and 
range from the toucan and humming-bird down to 
the Michaelmas goose of the village-green. The 
young artists responsible for the illustrations—twin- 
brothers only fifteen years of age—seem to have 
come to a certain extent under the influence 
of Mr. William Nicholson and Mr. Carton Moore 
Park, and with the opinion expressed in the preface 
that the work presented is remarkable enough for 
artists of maturer years we unreservedly agree. 
The future career of these youthful artists will be 
watched with interest. 

Mother Goose in Prose. By L. FRANK Baum. 
Pictures by MAXFIELD PaRRISH. (London: Duck- 
worth & Co.)—Mr. Maxfield Parrish’s remarkable 
drawings were exhaustively and appreciatively dealt 
with in these pages at the time of the original 
publication of this work last year by Messrs. Way 
and Williams of Chicago. It is a matter for con- 
gratulation that Messrs. Duckworth & Co. have 
had the enterprise to issue an English edition of 
Mr. Baum’s entertaining prose version of the im- 
mortal nursery rhymes, and it is safe to predict as 
wide a success in Europe as it has already enjoyed 
in America. 

Mother Duck's Children. By Gucu. (London: 
William Heinemann.)—This is one of the best 
books for small children that has come under our 
notice this season. ‘The artist, who cloaks his or 
her identity under the pseudonym of “ Gugu,” has 
enriched the art of the nursery with some clever 
and winsome drawings which have been carefully 
and successfully reproduced in colours. The verses 
are somewhat above the average of efforts of this 
description. 

Tales trom Boccaccio. Done into English by 
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‘oems «of the 
Love and Pride of 
England. Edited 
by F. and M. 
WeEpDMoRE. (Lon- 
don and New 
York: Ward, Lock 
& Co.) — Origin 
ally published 
soon after the cele- 
bration of the 1897 
Jubilee, this col- 
lection of the best 
patriotic poems 
makes an oppor- 
tune reappear- 
ance. The follow 
ing passage in Mr. 
Irederick Wed 
more’s scholarly 
preface written 
with reference to 
the stirring but 
peaceful events of 
1897 is singularly 
appropriate to the 
close of 1899: 
i day a voice 
of patriotism not 
to be mistaken 
s« arcely to be in 
creased in volume, 


scarcely to be 





heightened in in 
tensity—comes to 
us from every 


place, from men 








ol every Class in 


DRAWING BY BYAM SHAW FROM Zales from Boccaccio (GEORGE ALLEN) Ingland Comes 
too from the ‘ vast 


1 


distances ol the 


JosepH Jacops. Illustrated by Byam SnHaw. remote Imperial tracts.”’ A place in every hom« 
(London: George Allen.) Price 7s. 6d. net. might with advantage be found for this healthy 
The four stories here translated are Grise/da, little book. 

Saladin and Torello, Sir Federivo’s Hawk, and Stories from Old-Fashioned Children's Books. 
Isabella. Mr. Byam Shaw’s illustrations and Brought together by ANDREW W. ‘Tuer, F.S.A. 
borders are each in their way good, although the (London: ‘The Leadenhall Press, Limited.)—A 


coarse scheme of handling in the borders does not collection of stories culled from the books that 


altogether harmonise satisfactorily with the fine amused our grandfathers and grandmothers when 


drawing and excellent finish of the full-page com- they were children. The selection is an excellent 
positions. In the latter the artist is at his best; one, and includes many quite comical items. The 
and there is about them a charm far transcending large number of woodcuts which are included in 
that of the ordinary book illustration. ‘The volume the book illustrate the letterpress and are most 
is undoubtedly one of the gems of the season. entertaining. It is a worthy companion volume to 
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trations are, for the_most part, 
cleverly eccentric, and create a 
feeling of amazement rather than 
of unalloyed pleasure. The draw- 
ing illustrating “Sophia was a 
little child ” is, however, delight- 
ful in its va?ve‘é and economy of 
line. 

The Square Book of Animals: 
By WILLIAM NICHOLSON. 
Rhymes by ArtTHUR WaAUGH. 
(London: William Heinemann.) 
—These illustrations of the “life 
of farm and grange” are distin- 


t+ \'s oe Wing guished by the same peculiar 
a. a7 largeness of handling, boldness 
*, 


In HMhicesoU Tore” 


DRAWING BY E, It. NEW 


FROM Zhe Natural History oy Selborne (JOHN LANE) 


the one on Forgotten Children’s Books issued by 
the same publishers a short while ago. 

The Natural History of Selborne. By GILBERT 
Wuite. Edited by Grant ALLEN. Illustrated 
by Epmunp H. New. (London and New York: 
John Lane.) Price 21s. net.— The favourable 
opinion expressed by us in reviewing the first part 
of this edition is more than justified by the splendid 
manner in which it has been completed. Mr. 
New’s illustrations, so well begun, have been carried 
through to the finish with a deliberate care in 
draughtsmanship and such excellent judgment in 
selection and presentation of subject as to make 
the book a chef d’auvre of this artist’s work. How 
few are there among the thousands of illustrated 
volumes issued yearly from the press that can be 
considered to be artistically satisfactory? Text 
and illustrations have too often no relation to 
each other, and their intermixture is a veritable 
offence to the eye. But this is never the case with 
Mr. New’s work. His illustrations seem to belong 
intimately to the text, and are as gratifying in their 
decorative qualities as the illuminated pages of 
medieval times. 

Excellent Jane, and other Stories. Pictured by 
GERTRUDE CHARLTON. (London: Sands & Co.) 

These “stories” are not calculated to produce 
qualms of satiety in the breasts of the young 
people for whom they are intended, for not one 
exceeds two quatrains in length, while in some cases 
a couplet suffices to unravel the plot. The illus- 
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of touch, and straightforward 
vigour that we are accustomed 
to associate with all the products 
of Mr. Nicholson’s brain and 
graver. Mr. Waugh’s verses 
genially introduce the various 
subjects, and the book is one 
that is sure to be popular with big as well as little 
children. 

Mrs. Leicester's School. Written by CHARLES 
and Mary Lamps. Illustrated by WINIFRED GREEN. 
(London: J. M. Dent & Co.)—The chief interest 
of this well-appointed volume lies in Miss Green’s 





‘THE BULLDOG ” (REDUCED) 
BY WILLIAM NICHOLSON 
FROM Zhe Sguare Book of Animals (W. HEINEMANN) 


delicate and fanciful drawings of poke-bonneted 
and short-waisted maidens—the descendants, no 
doubt, of those young people made familiar to us 
by Miss Kate Greenaway. Many of the illustra- 
tions are well reproduced in colours. 











9 4 OEIC 
Revie ws 


Twelve WILLIAM NICHOLSON. 


(London : 


ortraits. By 
William 
—A portfolio of twelve 


Heinemann.) Price 21s. net. 


cards, upon which are 
mounted reproductions in colours of Mr. Nichol 
son’s characteristic portraits of H.M. the Queen, 
H.R.H. the Wales, 


W. E. Gladstone, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 


Prince of Prince Bismarck, 


Lord Roberts, Cecil Rhodes, Sir Henry Hawkins, 





CECIL RHODES BY 
FROM 7welve Po 


THE RIGHT HON, 


trails (W. 


J. McNeill Whistler, Rudyard Kipling, Sir Henry 
Irving, and Sarah Bernhardt. All are good, but 
those of H.M. the Queen, the Archbishop of Can 
terbury, and Mr. Kipling are especially excellent. 


Point and Pillow Lace. By A. M.S. 


John Murray.) Price tos. 6¢.—This 


(London : 
volume pro 


fesses to be no more than “a short account of 


various kinds of ancient and modern lace, and how 


to recognise them.” As such we can heartily com 


mend it to those of our readers interested in the 


subject. As a succinct account of the distinctive 


Flemish, English, and 


The 


features of Italian, French, 


Irish laces it leaves nothing to bk desired. 


WILLIAM 
HEINEMANN) 
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illustrations are numerous, well selected, and most 
successfully reproduced. 

The Life and Works of Charlotte Bronté and her 
Sisters. In Smith, 
Elde rwX ( ‘o.) 
reprint, Jaze Eyre, seems to give promise that the 


Seven Volumes. (London: 


Price 6s.— The first volume of this 


Howarth Edition, as it is termed, will be everything 
that could be desired by the book-lover. It is well 


printed in good legible 


type on excellent paper, 
and the volume is enriched 
by two photogravures, one 
being a portrait of Char- 
lotte Bronte after the draw- 
ing by G. Richmond ; the 
other a re production of 
Fr. Walker’s painting, 
Rochester and Jane Eyre. 
Manual of Mythology in 
Relation to Greek Art. By 
MAXIME COLLIGNON, 


Translated and_ enlarged 


by Jane E. Harrison, 
(London: H. 
Co.) 


Grevel and 
6da.—The 


study of mythology as seen 


Price 75. 


in Greek art is not only in 
itself a fascinating subject, 
but it is one of importance 
to the Miss 


Harrison’s admirable trans- 


craftsman. 
lation of M. Collignon’s 
well-known manual is most 
welcome, and it should find 
in the library of 
The 
numerous illustrations with 
the book 


greatly aid the reader to an 


a place 
every art school. 


which abounds 


NICHOLSON 


understanding of the sub- 
jee t. 

Dodo. By G. E. 
(London : 


The 
FARROW. 
Skeffington & Son.) 
inestimable faculty of amusing and interesting not 
only the small folk for whom his stories are primarily 
intended, but also those who may be called upon 
The 


go straight to the hearts of his numerous c/en@é/e, 


Little 
Pictures by ALAN WRIGHT. 
Mr. Farrow has the 


‘anjandrum’s 


Price 5s. 


to read them aloud. -anjandrum’s Dodo will 


who will have much to say in praise of 
Mr. Alan Wright's capital illustrations, which are 


thoroughly in sympathy with the rollicking fun of 


also 


the story. 
Dunvegan Castle: a Poem. By HAROLD STEWARD 
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RaTHBONE. (London: Bernard Quaritch).—This 
attractive volume, dedicated to lovers of the 
Scottish Highlands, contains fourteen illustrations 
by Mr. Rathbone, four by Mr. Lockhart Boyle, and 
one by Mr. Henry Raeburn. There is also a 
facsimile of a letter by Sir Walter Scott. Viewed 
from an artistic point of view, the book is also 
remarkable for a cover that is well designed and 
very effective. The boards are covered with a 
grey-green linen, and the chief decoration consists 
of a scrolled bordering that flows round the gilded 
coat-of-arms of the present chieftain of the Clan 
Macleod. The bordering is in unobtrusive white 
upon old gold, colours that harmonise admirably 
with the grey-green of the linen cover. As to the 
poem, it has often a gallant movement, and its 
subject is full of fascination, Mr. 
relates how, as he sat painting on the open moor, 


Rathbone 


above Dunvegan’s loch, he called to mind the 
legends that were told of the grim fortress and its 
long line of bold chieftains. Then— 
“ An impulse, that I hardly dared to quell, 
Seized my whole beinz with desire to tell 
Some of the wonders that I’d seen and felt, 
And somewhat of the kinsfolk there who dwelt ; 


’Tis thus how sprang these lines of low degree, 
With theme that’s fit for loftiest poesie.”’ 


A Book of Birds. 
Blackie 
the 
Japanese art has had upon modern English illus- 


By Carton Moore Park. 
(London : & Son, Limited.)—The in- 


fluence which 


tration has often been remarked upon; but the 
inspiration has usually been derived from the works 
of second-rate artists, and the great masters of that 
country, because their works have been rarer and 
less known to European draughtsmen, have hitherto 
exercised a slighter control than might have been 
expected. Korin and Kenzan, in whose concep- 
tions the highest order of Japanese decoration has 
been realised, are but little known in the West, 
while Hokusai and Hiroshigé have been widely 
appreciated in spite of their comparatively inferior 
decorative instincts. It is pleasant, therefore, to 
see in Mr. Moore Park’s work a feeling for that 
higher order of decoration of which Korin was the 
prince of exponents. In the work now under 
review there are several plates which, without 
being in any way slavish imitations of Japanese 
work, recall strongly to mind some of its best 
characteristics. Among these may be mentioned 
The Raven, The Goose, and The The 
Peacock has been treated perhaps in the most 


enguin. 





distinctive—and, we may add, commonplace— 
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decorative characteristics of 


Japanese manner, but it is less worthy as a drawing 
than the others we have enumerated. The whole 
series of plates is one of unusual interest, and 
cannot fail to be admired by those who can appre- 
ciate the decorative quality in art. 

Ln Dwarf Land and Cannibal Country: A Record 
of Travel and Discovery in Central Africa. By 


A. B. Lioyp. (London: T. Fisher Unwin.) Price 
21s. net. — Following the example of the great 


Dr. Livingstone, Mr. Lloyd is both a missionary 
and explorer. The book now published by him is 
a highly interesting and, at times, exciting account 
The traveller started 
from Zanzibar, passed through German East Africa, 
crossed the Victoria Nyanza into Uganda, and pro- 


of a journey across Africa. 


ceeded thence westward into the Pigmy district, and 
down the Congo. In the course of his sojourn the 
author was present during the exciting incidents of 
the Soudanese rebellion, his experiences of which 
The book is 


very largely illustrated with photographs, enabling 


are simply but graphically described. 


the reader to realise the nature of the scenery and 
the types of the people encountered by the way. 

Animal Alphabet-book. By SARA W. M. FALLon. 
(London: Geo. Allen.) Price 2s. 6¢.—The artist 
has a strong decorative style, and her illustrations 
for the A.B.C. are the best we have seen in their 
own line. ‘Two or three of the drawings could not 
well be bettered. 

The Story of the Seven Young Goslings. By 
LAURENCE HousMAN. Illustrated by Mabel Dear- 
mer. (London, Glasgow, & Dublin: Blackie & Son.) 
Price 2s. 6d. 


and in some of her quaint drawings Mrs. Dearmer 


‘The story is told in gay, racing verse, 


does justice to herself. 

Dot and the Kangaroo. By Erury C. Pepiey. 
With Illustrations by FRANK P. Manony. (Lon- 
don: Thomas Burleigh.) Price 3s. 6d. net.—This 
book, though printed and published in England, 
was entirely produced in Australia, and all con- 
cerned are to be congratulated upon the success of 
their enterprise. ‘The well-written story, following 
somewhat the lines of Mr. Kipling’s Jungle Book, 
amiable beasts of the 


introduces us to many 


Antipodes, whose characteristics are cleverly 
brought to light through their intercourse with the 
little heroine. ‘The excellent illustrations are the 
work of Mr. Frank P. Mahony, one of a talented 
group of rising Sydney artists. 

The Drummers Coat. By the Hon. J. W. For- 
TESCUE. With illustrations by H. M. Brock. (Lon- 
Macmillan & Co.) 


among the best-looking stories of the season. 


Price 4s. 6a.—This is 
‘The 


paper is strong and good, the type excellent, and 


don: 























“ PENGUINS.” BY CARTON 
MOORE PARK. FROM “A BOOK 
OF BIRDS "(BLACKIE AND SON) 











Awards in“ The Studio” Prize Competitions 


As to the 


tale itself, we expect good things, and we get them 


the cover modest in its red and gold. 


always, from the author of Zhe Story of a Red Deer. 
The four drawings by Mr. Brock are well reproduced. 

From Messrs. Blackie and Son come three admir- 
able stories by G. A. Henty, written in that bright 
and healthy spirit which we always associate with the 
works of this author and which renders them so en- 
tirely fitting, not only as a means of amusement, but 
also as aids to the manly education of ‘our boys.” 
Won by the Sword is a stirring tale of the Thirty 
Years War, with some excellently drawn illustra- 
tions by Charles M. Sheldon. 
especiaL reference to the rising by the people of 


No Surrender has 


La Vendée in defence of their religion and rights. 
It is illustrated by some vigorous wash-drawings 
by Stanley L. Wood. .4 Roving Commission is a 
nautical tale dealing with the insurrection in Hayti 
and with numerous encounters with pirates and 
slavers. It is well illustrated by William Rainey, 
R.I. 
very delightful selection of tales of Irish children en- 
titled Little Village Folk, by A. B. Romney, with 
illustrations by Robert Hope. 


From the same publishers we have received a 


They are charm- 
ingly written and abound in humorous and pathetic 
incidents. Zhe Little Browns is a cleverly con- 
ceived story about the doings of the younger 
members of a family left for a time to their own 
resources. Mr. H. M. Brock’s illustrations are, as 
usual, excellent. 

Messrs. W. and R. Chambers (London and Edin- 
burgh) have published two excellent books of ad- 
venture, /ix Bay’nets, by G. Manville Fenn, a tale 
of military life and fighting on the Indian frontier, 
full of incident and bright dialogue, illustrated by 
W. H.C. Groome ; and /eri/ and Prowess, a book 
of short stories by such prime favourites as G. A. 
Henty, G. M. Fenn, A. Conan-Doyle, W. W. 
Jacobs, &c., with illustrations by W. Boucher. 
Both works are attractively bound and are sure to 
be appreciated. The same firm has also just pub- 
lished a new edition of Mrs. Molesworth’s story, 
The Boys and J, with illustrations by L. Baumer. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co.’s recent publications 
include the following books for children : Zhe Book 
of Penny Toys, written and illustrated by Mabel 
Dearmer (6s.), an amusing volume with some very 
clever illustrations excellently reproduced in colours, 
and The Bravest of them All, by Mrs. Edwin Hohler 
(4s. 6d.), a bright and captivating little story of 
young people with some characteristic illustrations 
by C. E. Brock. 

Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co. (London) are the 
sponsors of a new book by Frank ‘T. Bullen, whose 
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excellent work in Zhe Cruise of the Cachalot will 
The Log of a 
Sea-lVaif, his latest production, the author informs 
us in the preface, is an account of the first four 


be known to some of our readers. 


years of his experience at sea between the ages of 
twelve and sixteen. Although he modestly claims 
but a “small literary equipment,” his story is actually 
much above the average of such works in literary 
merit, and is, in fact, an exceptionally well-told tale 
of the experiences and hardships of a young sailor. 
Messrs. E. W. Savory (Limited), of Bristol, have 
produced this year a large number of “ private greet- 
ing cards,” greatly varied in design and character, 
including many of decidedly artistic excellence. 
Some attractive calendars for 1900, showing a 
commendable improvement, both as regards design 
and execution, over similar work of previous years, 
have been issued by Mr. Ernest Nister.  Particu- 
larly noteworthy are the “ Treasures of the Year,” 
adorned with photogravure reproductions of works 
in the National Gallery ; the “‘ Landseer,” “ Shakes- 
peare’s Heroines,” the “ Naval and Military,” the 
“ Dickens,” and the “ Wild Flowers of the Year” 
calendars. From the same firm come a number 
of good children’s books, including Something New 


Jor Little Folk, with verses by Clifton Bingham and 


decorations by A. E. Jackson; the Voyage of the 
Mary Adair, by Frances E. Crompton, with illus- 
trations by Evelyn Lance; MWursery Rhymes for 
Nursery Times, written and illustrated by Edith A. 
Steinthal ; Young Robin Hood, by G. Manville 
Fenn, illustrated by Victor Venner ; Zhe Magic 
Fruit Garden, with numerous and delightful pen- 
and-ink drawings by Marion Wallace-Dunlop ; Zz 
the Chimney Corner, a volume of original stories 
and verses written by such well-known friends of 
the children as G. A. Henty, L. T. Meade, G. 
Manville Green, F. E. 
Weatherby, and Frances E. Crompton, and illus- 
trated by Ada Dennis, E. Stuart Hardy, and Hilda 
and, finally, a new edition of our old 


Fenn, Evelyn Everett 


Robinson ; 
friend the wondrous Szess Family Robinson, with 
a large number of coloured and_ black-and-white 
illustrations by H. Kley. 

Exigencies of space compel us to hold over 
a considerable number of reviews. 


WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
(A XLII.) 
The First Prize (Zivo guineas) is 
awarded to Fiat Lux (Mary Collens 


51 Upper Hope Place, Liverpool). 
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FIRST PRIZE (COMP. B XLI.) 
BY “FAITHFUL” 
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Awards in “ The Studio” Prize Competitions 


The SECOND PRIZE (One guinea) to Cains (Guy 
Halliday, The School House, Oakham). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Good Hunting (Grace Partridge); Blackie (Miss 
G. M. Simmons); /VAiskey (Cordelia M. Philli- 
more); Yhoirdis (Eva Bundy). 


(B XLI.) 


The First Prize (Zzwo guineas) is awarded to 
Faithful (Christine D. 


In our reproduction we have 


Angus, Ridston, Birken- 
head, Cheshire). 
omitted the border surrounding the central com- 
position, as the reduction necessary to accommo- 
date the page of THE Stup10 would be too great. 
The SECOND PRIZE (One guinea) to Jsca (Ethel 
Larcombe, Wilton Place, St. James’s, Excter). 
Honourable mention is given to the following : 
Osseo (Osmond Pittmann, Worfield, Sidcup, Kent) 
—this is illustrated ; Ra‘nbow (Charles E. Wanless) ; 
(Gertrude Lindsay); //orty (Trederick 
M. S. T. (May S. ‘Tyrer) ; 
Malvolio (Olive Allen); /awkor 


anther 
Charles Davies) ; Vayu 


(Louie Spiers) ; 


(Janet S. C. Simpson) ; Pooscat (Ida F. Ravaison) ; 
Turkey (Frances M. Whitehead); Sider (Ernest 
G. Webb) ; AZnus (Arthur M. Rump); Chat Noir 
(A. Leete); AZurre (Lydia Skottsberg) ; Zrish Zu 
(Gertrude Biggs); 47,77. (Herbert G. Hampton). 


(D XXVI.) 


The First PrizE (One guinea) is awarded to 
Westfield II. (W. J. Warren, 13 Bedford St., Leeds). 

The Sreconp Prize (/fa/fa-guinea) to Givptist 
(D. S. Whitelaw, 1 Stroma Villas, Lewisham, S.E.). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Lyndhurst (W. E. Osceola (William M. 
Dodson) ; Lridanus (Giovanni Gilli) ; “a/con (Hugh 
Prill) ; sex (Herbert G. Belcher) ; AZask (Thomas 
Kent); Zoen (W. C. Crofts); Omar Khayydm 
(J. P. Steele) ; Za Poupée (Mabelle L. Thompson) ; 
Nandana (J. C. Varty-Smith) ; Copenhagen (J. C. 
Stockholm) ; Leigh Wood (Mrs. Caleb 
IVestfield I, (J. Kearney, junr.); lWoodpecker (C. 
J. Whitehead) ; Chronos (W. E. Inston) ; Aguarius 
(A. B. Warburg); Sepia (C. H. Hewitt). 


Dowson) ; 


Keene) ; 





FIRST PRIZE (COMP. D XXV1I.) 


»» VESTFIELD 11.” 
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HE LAY FIGURE. 
“T’vE just been reading a novel by 
Wilkie Collins,” said’ the Man with a 
Clay Pipe, “and it has set me thinking 
about simplicity in letters and in art.” 
“Very odd,” lisped the Minor Poet. “I 
trace no connection between your thought and its 


can 


cause. was 


nothing but a plot-spider, a diligent spinner of 


Collins never aimed at style; he 


cleverly entangled stories.” 

“But he did aim at simplicity,” snapped the 
Journalist, “for he struggled to write well with- 
out employing more adjectives than uneducated 
peasants use.” 

“You've hit the point,” cried the Man with a 
“There are two kinds of simplicity of 
The style of 


Clay Pipe. 
style, a right kind and a wrong. 
Collins has the wrong simplicity, for it invites far 
too much attention to its nakedness. It is aggres- 
sive for want of necessary ornament. 
long for a peal of Swinburne’s adjectives.” 

“And this criticism of yours goes a long way,” 
said the Art Patron. “It applies to all forms of 
For instance, there are adjectives among the 


It makes me 


art. 
painter’s pigments, and when I’ve been looking for 
some time at any grey Dutch landscapes, I begin 
to long for the glow of superlative reds.” 

The Lay Figure smiled. “ Is it not time to focus 
this debate,” he asked. ‘Our friend here, I sup- 
pose, wants us clearly to understand what we mean 
when we talk of simplicity of style.” 

“No doubt,” replied the Man with a Clay Pipe. 
“ But I cannot attach any definite meaning to the 
phrase. I fee/ when a style is charmingly simple, 
but I cannot get at the secret of its simplicity, 
cannot resolve it into constituent parts. It remains 
a mystery to me, like the fascination of music.” 

“Your thoughts are mine,” said the Landscape 
Painter. ‘There are so many varieties of simple 
and delightful styles that it seems absurd to talk 
about them in dogmatisms, as though their sim- 
plicity were an invariable complex thing, to be 
expressed in the form of a recipe. 
style, for instance, we are charmed by the perfect 
balancing of great masses of light and shade, while 
in another the harmony is orchestral—made up, that 
is to say, of a vast number of subordinated details,” 

* But let us pause for a moment,” said the Lay 
Figure. “No critic worth his salt speaks of sim- 
plicity as though he could sum it up in a definition 
applicable to all the greatest masters, We all admit 
that simplicity in art means many and various 
things, but we admit, too, I hope, that it has never 
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In one simple 


The Lay Figure 





yet been obtained without strenuous self-discipline 
on the artist’s part.” 

“ But, surely,” said the Man in the Street, “ this 
self-discipline may be overdone? I saw vastly too 
much of it the other day in the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition. How about the angular, bald furniture ? 
It lands me in the shop of a village carpenter ; it 
makes me wish that the prices now paid for all 
decorative kinds of timber could be quadrupled at 
once, so that craftsmen might be tempted to 
handle their wood materials more generously.” 

“That’s all very well,” remarked the Man with 
a Clay Pipe. “You speak without much know- 
ledge, and a good deal of the furniture in question 
might please all its puzzled fault-finders if it were 
seen by them in the rooms for which it was 
designed and fashioned.” 

“True enough,” the Lay Figure added. “I 
hold no brief for our designers of furniture, and 
there can be no doubt that some of their work is 
ugly and self-assertive in its simplicity. Never- 
theless, they have broken away from the florid 
trivialities of the not distant past, and have con- 
structed for us a good strong framework for a new 
style in domestic furniture. This framework we can 
embellish in a thousand and one good ways ; but if we 
lose patience, if we allow a reaction to set in, we must 
give up the hope of leaving to our children some 
new and national traditions in design and ornament.” 

“But the reaction has begun already!” sighed 
the Art Reformer. ‘ Witness the too naturalistic 
wall-papers turned out by designers of known 
name. There is one that reminds me of an aviary ; 
and I suppose the ape will soon be cracking nuts 
on the wall-papers in fashionable dining-rooms.” 

“Ves,” the Lay Figure assented, “there are 
many who forget that a wall-paper should be a 
background, unobtrusive, restful.” 

“Right!” cried the Journalist. “My doctor 
would tell you that the paper in my bed-room 
added enormously to his bill during my last illness. 
You see, it had a design 

“Wanting in simplicity of style,” laughed the 
Lay Figure. “It is impossible to describe what 
this complex and varied quality is, but we can 
describe and hate its opposite, and that is helpful. 
Moreover, let us not cavil at useful phrases in 
criticism, for in writing and talking about art we 
cannot possibly find apt words for all the shades of 
feeling to which we would gladly give expression. 
So we speak, its it were, in shorthand, we hint at the 
qualities which elude definition ; and this is a wise 
modesty.” 





THE Lay FIGure. 
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HE LATE JACOB MARIS. 


BY P. ZILCKEN. 


WHEN Balzac lay dying, Victor Hugo 


said: “ Messieurs, [Europe va perdre un grand 


esprit.” These words, I think, may be applied 
to Jacob Maris, that truly great artist and good 
man. By his death the modern Dutch school 


loses one of its strong men, and there are but 
few at the present moment. When, after the long 
period of decadence that lasted from the eighteenth 
century till about 1860, a few real artists appeared 

Israels, Bosboom, Mauve, the brothers Maris, 
and Mesdag—a new movement in art, based 
on the principles of the great school of 1600, 
began in Holland; but it has already reached its 
culminating-point, and may soon commence to 
harden into mannerism and dryness. Already 
each domain of art has begun to encroach upon 
its fellows, borrowing inappropriate qualities from 
them ; and as soon as 
painting ceases to be a 
faithful impression of what 
colour, tone and line can 
do, decadence sets in. 
Lart pour Tart is not a 
mere phrase, a scrap of 
cant: it has been tue chief 
characteristic of every great 
expression of art, in poetry 
and music no less than in 
painting. 

In thinking of that group 
of Dutch artists who ap 
peared in the ‘ sixties,” 
Jacob Maris always seems 
to stand out as the most 
genuine painter, and surely 
none can doubt that his 
present high reputation 
will be enduring. Few 
painters have proved more 
clearly than he has the 
truth of Flaubert’s words : 
“The ideal is only at 
tained through the real, 
and one arrives at truth 
only by generalising.” 

Jacob Maris rarely 
worked out of doors ; per 
haps he never did so after 
his early youth. But he 
had a singularly retentive 
memory, and by virtue of PORTRAIT OF JACOB 
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it he succeeded. When we stand before one of his 
views of towns—or before one of his lonely beaches 
with a solitary fishing-smack—the fresh wet wind 
comes up, and the sensation of “plein-air” is 
often indescribably refreshing. He understood the 
secret of nature’s magic, and was seldom misled 
into superficialities of technique by the ease with 
which he painted. ‘This is one reason why we are 
able to feel in his work what Maris himself loved 
best in nature—the charm of air, and light, and 
colour. We must remember, also, that he was 
a master of composition ; he knew how to balance 
his masses of light and shade with a free and wise 
certainty that gave a very uncommon restfulness to 
the general aspect of his pictures. 

It has been a delight to me to make many an 
etching after his work, and I have always been 
struck by the exact harmony of the linear composi 
tion, so artfully concealed by the other harmony 


of tone and colour. The lines all correspond 
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with each other, no empty spaces are left open, 
and no effect in any of his best pictures was 
obtained by chance. It is true that his style 
seems careless to many, but this carelessness is 
always masterly, and it will bear the closest 
examination. 

Baudelaire has said with irony: “ Z’/xsfiration 
That is 
Jacob Maris did, never leaving anything to chance 
or so-called inspiration. 


Cest de travailler tout les jours.” what 


About 1840 there lived at The Hague a simple 


compositor who had much difficulty in bringing 
The 
three boys were endowed with uncommon gifts for 


up his family, three sons and two girls. 


painting. Jacob, born in 1837, was the eldest, and 
from his earliest youth he drew everything he saw 
around him, and even at that time made portraits 
of his father and mother. 

He went to one of the elementary schools, where 
his master soon perceived his special aptitude for 
art and warmly recommended him to Mr. Stroebel, 
an artist who painted “interiors” similar to those 


of Pieter De Hooghe. Mr. Stroebel survived his 


JACOB MARIS’S STUDIO 
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young pupil, and I saw him, deeply moved, stand- 
ing at the open grave. 

At the instance of the ‘schoolmaster Jacob Maris 
was allowed to enter Stroebel’s studio, where he 
copied the lithographs of Robert, using black 
But what con- 
tributed most of all to his development was the 
making water-colour sketches of 


and white chalk and tinted paper. 


daily task of 
common things. 
After working for some time under Mr. Stroebel’s 
guidance, an art dealer, foreseeing his future suc- 
cesses, decided, in accordance with the views of 
Louis Meyer, a Dutch marine painter in the genre 
of Gudin, that he should attend the studio of 
Huib This painter had about ten 
pupils, and they all worked with him in an old 


van Hove. 
chapel which he had altered into a studio. 

Jacob Maris had not long been there, working 
assiduously, when van Hove, compelled by finan- 
cial straits, had to leave The Hague and go to 
Antwerp, where Maris followed him. 

Here began for Maris the real life of a prentice- 


boy. His master, instead of developing the boy’s 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY M. VAN DER GRIENT 
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Jacob Maris 


natural bent, employed him in preparing canvases, 
and even let him make studies for him, taking up 
so much of his time that, when Maris expressed a 
wish to follow the course at the Academy, van Hove 
refused. This led to a rupture between master 
and pupil, and the young artist, partly aided by 
Queen Sophia of the Netherlands, followed for 
three consecutive years the lessons at the Antwerp 
Drawing Academy. 

After studying there for three years Jacob Maris 
went back to The Hague, where he entered the 
studio of Louis Meyer, more as an apprentice than 
as a pupil. He cleaned his master’s brushes, mixed 
his colours, cut out in paper sea-birds which he had 
to pin on the canvas in the right part of the sky, 
so that Meyer might know exactly where to paint 
them. 

Meanwhile, in his leisure moments, he succeeded 
in painting the first picture that fixed public atten- 
tion upon him. It represented an interior with 
a servant at her work, and is probably still at 


ee we 


’ 


““VIEW OF A TOWN’ 


(By permission of AM. Taco 
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The Hague, as it was bought by a Mr. Trossarello, 
who attached to the Court. This was an 
important step for Maris; he had sold his first 
picture and his career as an artist had begun. 

A short time after this, in 1865, he left The 
Hague for Paris with his friend Kaemmerer. There 
he painted principally Italian figures, chiefly for sale. 

For one year he frequented the studio of Hébert, 
the distinguished artist whose works have always 
Hébert, who had the kindest 
character, who always valued highly the good quali- 
ties of others, who never showed the least jealousy, 
found the colouring of Maris splendid; but he per- 
ceived clearly that there was a certain heaviness 
in the figures, and advised him to make them taller, 
to give them more delicacy and grace. 

Gradually Maris turned in the direction of land- 
scape-painting, and at the Salon of 1868 he ex- 
hibited a view of the Rhine which attracted much 
notice and was bought by an art dealer. Thus 
success had come when the war broke out. 
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Jacob 


Jacob Maris was married and had a family, and 
life during the Siege was as hard to him as to 
many others. He could not possibly leave his 
home and belongings, so he determined to remain 
in Paris and share the privations of his fellow- 
artists. 

The year before, his brother Matthew had also 
arrived in Paris, and during the war he was enrolled 
in the Civic Guard, and was exposed to consider- 
able danger from the Communists and the Ver- 
sailles troops. 

After these stirring and distressful times he 
determined to return with his family to Holland 
He 


his home at The Hague, 


once more. made 
and, as the Dutch scenery 
of the suburbs fascinated 
him, he continued to live 
there with his wife and chil 
dren, surrounded by a circle 
of distinguished fellow 
artists who appreciated him 
at his true worth. 

An artist’s life in Holland 
is quite different from that 
in Paris or in London. In 
such great capitals much of 
an artist’s time is taken up 
by worldly pleasures and 
conventional visits, which 
impair his intellectual 
ability, while in Holland a 
provincial life 


quiet pre 


serves the freshness of his 
spirits, and helps him to 
concentrate his thoughts on 
his work. 
Instead of having vast 
halls for studios, as many 
have in Paris and 
London, Dutch 
faithful to the traditions and 


artists 


painters, 


usages of their great fore 
fathers of the seventeenth 
century, paint in plain suit 
able rooms like those in 
which Rembrandt produced 
his immortal masterpieces. 

So the studio of Jacob 
Maris, in his comfortable 
home at The Hague, was 
an ordinary room with two 


windows, each with a west 
“GIRL PLAYING 


erly aspect. In this room 


THE 


Maris 


there were but few dzde/ots, but the walls were 
adorned with richly-coloured antique gold leather, 
that harmonised finely with the deep and powerful 
the 


Maris worked in turn. 


colours of unfinished pictures upon which 
Here, after a short morn- 


ing stroll, the artist worked until dusk, often con- 


tinuing his assiduous labour till late in the evening 
Perhaps he did not then paint in the 


by gaslight. 
exac sense of the word, but balanced his masses 
of light and shade, seeking after that elaborate 
composition I have already mentioned. 

Here were created those incomparable figure 


subjects, old aurses with babies on their knees, 
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PIANO” WATER-COLOUR BY MARI 


(By permission of M. Taco Mesaag) 
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Jacob Maris 


young children‘sitting in baby chairs with a pewter 
plate of red cherries before them, whose glittering, 
sparkling light transposed the white of the baby’s 
dress into a light greyish hue, which Maris managed 
to harmonise with the surrounding objects. 

Here were painted the Violinist, the Girl playing 
the Piano, The Peacock Feather, and those numerous 
pictures that give so complete a synthetical vision 
of Holland’s landscape, that if ever the Nether- 
lands were overwhelmed by the waves of the North 
Sea, Maris’s paintings, scattered over the whole 
civilised world, would afford a clear idea of what 
that country had been like. 

For Maris has not, like many other landscape- 
painters, restricted his subjects to a special genre, 
but has given Holland in all its moods and aspects, 
from old-fashioned towns to lonely beaches, and 


from grey river scenery to bright cloud effects. Thus 
has he preserved for coming generations the massive 
drawbridges, the primitive harbours near some 
Dutch towns, where multi-coloured barges are 
moored waiting to be eased of their burdens, the 
wide expanding sands, above which rise the calmly 
floating cloud-banks ; the obsolete, fast disappear- 
ing wooden bridges resting on_ richly-coloured 
brickwork and overgrown with mosses and lichens, 
over which the milkmaids pass in their picturesque 
national garb, carrying their pails yoked on their 
shoulders. 

And then we have his views of Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, or Dordrecht, which are sometimes 
better called Views of a Town, or Souvenirs of 
Amsterdam or of Dordrecht, as they are never 
exact views of any special locality or of any part 
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Jacob Maris 





FLOWERS ON JACOB MARIS’S GRAVE 


of one of those towns. Nevertheless, their synthe- 
tical power is so marked that they convey a striking 
general impression of Amsterdam or of Dordrecht, 
for Jacob Maris, as we have seen, had an extra- 
ordinary painter’s memory. 

It was owing to his astonishingly accurate 
memory for forms and colours that Maris was so 
successful in his 


interpretations of moonlight 


effects, some of which are of incomparable 
delicacy and tenderness of tone, with surprising 
The 


also enabled him to render in a masterly way the 


“‘radations of values.” natural gift 


same 


mystery and the glow of nature at sunset, and 
scenes of rapidly-melting snow, when in Holland 
the sky assumes a coppery hue, and the snow takes 
a dreary, greyish tint. 

I pass over those numerous old windmills, so 
richly coloured by the hand of passing time, that 
Jacob Maris has bequeathed us, and I need not 
remind you of his Grey Days, so exquisitely aérial 
and charming. 

I have already dwelt on the synthetical import- 
ance of Jacob Maris’s pictures, especially in the 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY KNIBBE RULOFS 


case of his landscapes. In this respect the painter 


has shown himself a real poet. He has done what 
Edmund de Goncourt once said to me was the 
great characteristic of every superior artist: “To 
create, after the manner of God, a living creature, 
a type that shall exist throughout all centuries,” as 
is the case 


Dante. 


with the creations of Shakespeare and 
his Jacob Maris has done, if not in his 
figures, certainly in his landscapes. ‘These, as I 
have said, are creations of his, with life enough in 
them to defy Time. 

Though short of stature, Jacob Maris, like Theéo- 
phile Gautier, used always to remind me of a 


Merovingian warrior. 


gli As a man, again, he was 
most lovable, being ever above all jealousy, and 
always kindness itself to everybody who came to 


Never did I 
hear him depreciate the work of a fellow-artist. He 


him for advice or encouragement. 
always understood the intention concealed behind 
the effort, and this enabled him to follow the beau- 
tiful words of Flaubert, who said that every critic, 
before judging, ought to be certain that he has 
penetrated to the artist’s own point of view. 











LEAVES FROM 
THE SKETCH-BOOK OF 


CARL VOSS 


Mr. Cart Voss, leaves ‘from whose versatile artist who has devoted himself 
Sketch-book we are here enabled to in turn to figure-painting, landscape 
present to our readers, is a clever and and sculpture. The son of Professor 
Carl Voss, the well-known Sculptor, 

Pe, he was born in Rome in 1856, and 
received his first instruction in drawing 
and modelling from Professor Wolff, 
and afterwards studied for several 
years at the Munich Academy. In 
1884 he gained a silver medal for a 
painting exhibited at the Crystal Palace, 
London. Subsequently, returning to 
Rome, several years were occupied in 
the production of a colossal painting, 
which is now in pos- 

“T79 session of the Muni- 
er, cipality of that city. 
eas It was at this time 
Se that he made the de- 





a lightful sketches’ of 
7 , Roman villas some of 


which are here illus- 


trated. 
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TILE PANEL DESIGNED BY JAMES POWELI 
(Messrs. Powell & Sons, Manufacturers) 


RITISH DECORATIVE ART 
IN 1899 AND THE ARTS 
AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION, 
PART IV. 
On the occasion of the Arts and Crafts Exhibi 


tion in 1896 a criticism was passed in certain 


quarters upon the Whitefriars glass, that, for lack of 


colour, its effect was too monotonous. This ob 
jection Messrs. Powell and Sons determined to 
remove in 1899. Accordingly the keynote of their 
latest work is colour. Particularly rich in appear 
ance is the goblet with a bowl engraved witli fish 
on a blue and green ground for the water, studded 
with more solid incrustations, known as “ tears,” to 
represent air-bubbles. Other pieces are engraved 
with dragon-flies, or streaked with an_ irregular 
pattern in colour, resembling seaweed or natural 


moss; another, again, clouded from blue to ruby 


at the upper rim; others are sprinkled all over 
with gold upon an opaque basis of blue, green or 
red; while some are semi-opaque, with a variable, 
irridescent colour-tone, of which the name chame- 
leon conveys the most adequate description. Other 
pleasing effects, all proper to the material, are 
obtained by means of spiral air-twists in a cylin- 
drical or bulbous stem, by making the stem branch 
into a triple loop called “ three-ways,” or again by 
the process known as threading. The waves thus 
produced in colour or opaque white may be drawn 
into convex or concave loops, accordingly as they 
are touched externally in an upward or downward 
direction while the glass is still ductile and before 
it has had time to cool into set rigidity. Some 
beautiful table glasses are made in the shape of a 
convolvulus bell, ribbed with green “tears.” The 
so-called ‘‘soda-glass” has very artistic properties, 





MOSAIC PANEL DESIGNED BY JAMES POWELI 
( Messrs. Powell & Sons, Manufacturers) 
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WROUGHT IRON ELECTRIC LAMP DESIGNED BY 


H. POWELL 
( Vessrs. Powel 


& Sons, Manufacturers) 


inasmuch as the hard glitter of crystal which it is 
the aim of the average glass-maker to impart to 
his work is happily absent. <A serviceable set, 
consisting of a decanter with four drinking-glasses, 


is made of soda-glass in simple yet picturesque 


form. ‘The stopper of the decanter is_ silver- 
mounted. The metal in this case, as also in that 
of the inkstand and _salt-cellar, enhances the 


zsthetic appearance of the whole, since it is not 
highly burnished, and since it bears the traces of 
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the hammer not mechanically smoothed away. 
Three glasses engraved respectively with London 
pride, and_ columbine 


extremely delicate workmanship. 


flowers, 
The two first- 


speedwell, are 
named are ornamented below the engraved parts 
with rosette projections, technically known as 
“prunts.” For the rest, when we come to sum up 
our impressions of this beautiful and varied glass, 
what we feel most of all is that Messrs. Powell and 
Sons often achieve an inimitable excellence both of 
fitness and of delicacy in design, thanks to which 
England leads the way in this department of 
decorative art. 
idly 
put “all their eggs in one basket, 


Yet there are persons who cavil 


because these artist-manufacturers do not 
” finding it 


necessary to give some of their thoughts to that 
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DESIGNED BY H. POWELL 


Yowell S* Sons, Manufacturers) 
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DESIGNED BY H. POWELI 


Vanufacturers) 


HANGING ELECTROLIER 


(Messrs. Powell & Sons, 


vast public which does not understand their finest 
work, and which admires inappropriate engravings 
on table glass, such as the fern patterns, so familiar 
to us all since our nursery days. The form of the 


Whitefriars glass vessels as well as the ornament 


upon them is designed generally by Mr. Harry Powell, 
while Mr. James Powell is responsible for most of 
One of 


the stained glass and tile-work of the firm. 
their most recent undertakings is the panelling for 
erected in Harrow 


alabaster-framed reredos 


The work consists mainly of tile 


the 
School Chapel. 
slabs shaped according to the requirements of the 


picture and pieced together in the manner of ofus 


sectile. Parts are executed in mosaic of small 


tessere, while the orb in the hand of the throned 
Christ, occupying the middle of the composi 
The 


lower portions of the wings are formed of square 


tion, is one single mother-of-pearl shell. 


tiles, these latter being fashioned, not of china nor 
The mode ol 
A stencil 


earthenware, but entirely of glass. 
their manufacture is an interesting one. 
plate being provided, and the pattern cut in it as 


glass SO 


required, is laid upon a carrier, a slab of 
prepared that the surface of the tile (which is 


front downward) will not adhere. Pow 


dered glass of the colour selected is next dusted 


made 








IRON LANTERN DESIGNED BY J. “POWELL 
Powell & Sons, Manufacturers ) 
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TABLE GLASSES DESIGNED BY H. POWELL. 


(Messrs. Powell & Sons, Manufacturers ) 





DOOR FURNITURE IN COPPER 
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over the stencil-plate as 
evenly as possible, and the 
latter is removed, leaving 
the pattern in relief. A 
square framework, with an 
opening of the dimension 
of the tile, and also of its 
proper depth, is then placed 
upon the carrier, and the 
interstices of the pattern are 
filled with powdered white 
glass, which is sprinkled all 
over until it forms a layer 
of moderate thickness. The 
bulk of the tile is then 
built up with, as it were, a 
rubble of coarser glass pow- 
der, whatever fragments re- 
main over and above the 
required quantity being 
cleared off to the level of 
the top of the frame, which 
is then removed, leaving the 
tile ready for the furnace, 
where the powdered atoms 
are fused into one solid 
body. ‘The disturbance of 
the first sprinkling of powder 
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CUPS DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY EDGAR 


arising out of the lifting away of the stencil-plate, 
however deftly that operation be performed, is sure 
to leave a few droppings of coloured powder in the 
white parts, which accidental irregularities, together 
with the mottled, blotting-paper-like surface of the 
glass tile itself, give a softer-toned and most 
artistic result. A hanging chandelier for electric 
lighting, designed by Mr. H. Powell, the iron 








METAL WORK 
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SIMPSON 





coloured with bronze paints, and a 
handsome wrought - iron fire - screen 
with a panel of ornamental glass-lead- 
ing, designed by Mr. Hutchinson, 
are further instances of recent work 
executed by the firm. 

The method evolved by Mr. Charles 
Emanuel for embossing metal was 
described in the pages of THE StupIO 
a year or two ago. Since that time 
the artist has made 
strides in the perfection of his tech- 
Moreover, he has introduced 


considerable 


nique. 
an embellishment in the way of mother- 
of-pearl inlay. The rough shell is 
cut with a fretsaw and filed to the 
requisite shape, and then imbedded 
in a matrix dug in the metal to receive 
it. Among the door furniture executed 
by the hand of Mr. Emanuel two 
copper finger-plates are ornamented 
in this manner, the mother-of-pearl 
being used with striking effect for 
the wings of the flying fish, and 
also to represent the air-bubbles in 
the water. 

Mr. Harold Rathbone’s ideal, as 
may be inferred from the name adopted for the ware 
produced under his direction, is the art of the 
famous sculptor-potter of the Italian Renaissance. 
The lunettes shown on p. 268 represent Painting, 
Poetry, and Music. Modelled in low relief and 
coloured with enamel colours, they are not made in 
one single piece each, but are composed of separate 
slabs fitted together somewhat after the manner of 
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opus sectile. Although these and some of the more 
important examples of the “ Della Robbia” Com- 
pany’s productions are designed by Mr. Rathbone 
himself, many of the artists who co-operate with 
him are skilled designers, whose work has the merit 
of being very distinctive in quality and character. 
Mr. Richard Rathbone, who must not be con- 
founded with his cousin above named, has turned 
his attention to metal-work, a craft in which he 
excels, as his recently exhibited works amply 
They included a handsome silver casket 
set with jade stone ; a drawing of an alms dish for 
Menai Bridge Church, with a border of intricate 
interlacings alternating with plain bosses, a pleasing 


testified. 


contrast of delicacy and boldness ; a copper ink- 
stand ; a brass curb fender of simple pattern with a 
row of round bosses ; and the hanging lamps made 
for the Guildhall Masque. ‘The last 
named are of quaint form, not dissimilar 
from censers, their domical covers being 


for architectural purposes is projected, architects 
shrink from countenancing schemes of distinctively 
novel character, preferring merely imitative repro- 
ductions of eighteenth-century details, as being safe 
and not too unconventional. This servility—for 
such it must in honesty be called—exerts an evil 
influence on contemporary design in metal, limiting 
the scope and discouraging the enterprise of pro- 
craftsmanship. ‘The small minority of 
architects who are genuinely original decorators 
naturally prefer to design their own iron-work as 
well as the other accessories they require. The 


gressive 


iron grille is an instance of originality of treatment. 
The pierced panels of ships are backed each with 
a sheet of opal glass, behind which it is intended 
that electric light should be fitted. 
lines in the alternate panels suggest the idea 


The wavy 





pierced window-wise to let the light shine 
through from within. The door fur- 
niture and cabinet fittings in brass or 
copper, the latter in many cases bronzed, 
show admirable appreciation of the 
material, together with an ornamental 
sense of a high order. Some of the drop 
handles, with graceful twists terminating 
in open loops adapted to the shape of 











the thumb for use, are excellent, whether 
from the point of view of utility or 
decoration, 

Mr. Edgar Simpson is not only a prac- 
tical metal-worker butalsoa designer of re- 
fined taste, as his two cups (page 256) by 
their graceful form bear witness. ‘The bow] 


of the shorter one is small, but to have 
enlarged it would have been to make it 
too heavy in proportion to the slender- 
The foot is in the 
form of a trefoil, barbed like a heraldic 
Again, it is a happy idea to vary 


ness of the stem. 


rose, 
the conventional circle of the electric i 
bell-push by setting it in a rectangular 
panel like those with fishes embossed 
upon them, or that one with an orna- 
mental rendering of the seed-vessels of 
the “honesty” plant. 

In his designs for metal-work Mr. 
A. Harold Smith aims at simplicity, 
soundness of construction, and, as far as 
His 
experience, however, goes to show that 


may be, also freshness of form. 


in the majority of cases where ironwork 
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DESIGN FOR LANTERN BRACKET BY H. S. PEPPER 


of water, and the shell and seaweed border is 
thoroughly in keeping with the rest of the design. 
The set of fire-irons and pair of fire-dogs, 

like the ship grille, are executed by the 
Bostwick Gate and Shutter Company to 

Mr. Smith’s designs. The fire-dogs are 
good specimens of the highest class of 
smithing, forged as they are in one solid 
piece, instead of being made, as would 
ordinarily be done, in three pieces, the 
head screwed on to the neck, and the rest 
at the back rivetted on to the junction 
of the feet. ‘The ornament of crimson 
enamel in the head of the fire-dogs was 
supplied by Mr, Alexander Fisher. 

In an early number, in fact as far 
back as August, 1894, THE StTupio 
noticed the work of Mr. Herbert Pepper, 
then described as a new designer of 
metal-work. Since that time his pro- 
gress has been such, and the position he 
has gained in his profession so assured, 
as to have vindicated to the letter the 
most favourable predictions for his 
future. To this day he has happily 
retained that individual freshness and 
unconventionality which in the begin- 


DESIGN FOR A FIRE SCREEN 


ning were welcomed as among his chiefest 
characteristics. The gracefully flowing curves 
of his ornament are seemingly as full of life 
and flexibility as it is possible for them to be, con- 
sistently with preserving the crisp rigidity proper to 
the material. This remark holds good in either 
case, whether the ornament be strictly abstract, or 
founded upon natural forms. The design for a door- 
panel of open metal-work, with the fanlight over it, 
no less than the fire-screen and lantern bracket for 
electric lighting, alike embody the originality and 
freedom to which attention has been directed. 
The lanterns, whether suspended from the ceiling 
or supported on wall-brackets, are equally effective, 
howsoever unpretending their initial form. In 
Mr. Pepper’s hands they are constructed generally 
upon a plan which is simplicity itself—a domical 
or conical roof connected with the circular base by 
vertical bands at intervals round the glass globe or 
cylinder. Such are the indispensable units to be 
dealt with, but out of these elements the inventive 
genius of the artist sees a way to almost boundless 
possibilities. The vertical members may be made 
to curve outwards or inwards, their sides be splayed 
or serrated, or they may terminate at either end in 
an infinity of decorative forms ; while the top of 
the lantern admits of an inconceivable variety of 
outline, or again it may be ornamented with em- 
bossing or perforated patterns. As an example of 
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BRONZE DOOR KNOCKER BY ADELE HAY 
the way in which a necessary condition of the 
structure may become the means of suggesting to 
the ready wit of the artist an ornamental device, 
it may, be mentioned that the roof of one of 
Mr. Pepper’s lanterns for artificial lighting being 


opened to provide an inlet for a current of air, the 
metal so cut was not removed, but turned back 
and shaped in such a way as to form a series of 
handsome ornamental projections crowning the 
roof of the lantern. 

Miss Adéle Hay’s door-knocker in bronze, 
slightly tinged in parts with green, is not only a 
vigorous piece of modelling as such, but also a 
very clever design. It represents the time-honoured 
theme of St. George vanquishing the dragon, but 
the artist has treated it with no little ingenuity, 
constituting her ornament solely out of the neces- 
sary elements of the subject without recourse to 
extraneous features. The curve of the dragon’s 
body is skilfully contrived to form the outline of 
the knocker-ring, while the folded wings on the 
left are balanced by a corresponding mass on the 
right in the shape of the steed and its rider. The 
general impression conveyed is that of boldness 
and strength, at the same time that careful atten- 
tion has been bestowed upon the minutiz of the 
saint’s armour and of the caparisoning of his horse. 

Notwithstanding it might be enough to occupy 
the energy of any one artist to produce the delicate 
miniatures in wax, modelled and coloured, which 
have become the special feature of Miss Nelia 
Casella’s work, she practises several other crafts, 
The 
embossed leather boxes shown are fair samples of 
her art in this particular branch. 


such as leather-work and glass enamelling. 


The hunting 
scene in the larger box was adapted from an old 
French print, but the 


border as well as the 
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MIRROR FRAME 


Ornament of the smaller case are the artist’s own 
design. ‘Two enamelled glasses exhibited at the New 
Gallery are decorated respectively with fish on a 
scale pattern ground, and with cyclamen. The 
flowers are white with pale blue-green leaves ; while 
the fish are more richly coloured in blues, greens, 
white, and touches of gold. The whole of the out- 
line in both instances is carried out in chocolate 
brown. 

The gates designed for the principal entrance of 
Colchester Town Hall by Mr, Belcher, the archi- 
tect of the building, were executed by Messrs. 
Starkie Gardner in wrought-iron. Gun-metal, 
however, is used for the cherubs in the horizontal 
band which contains the inscription recording the 
gift of the gates to the Borough by Mrs. Pearson and 
her late husband, of Brickendonbury, Herts. The 
general style is a free treatment of Renaissance fea- 
tures. It should be mentioned that of the heraldic 
devices introduced the one represents the raven 
as it appears on the seal of the Portreeve of Col- 
The charge, facing to sinister, that is away 
from the field, is altogether exceptional in English 
heraldry. The cross ragulé, and crowns are the 
arms of the Borough, with which St. Helena, mother 
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SOUTHALL 








of the EmperorConstantine 


and finder of the True 
Cross, is associated by 
tradition. The crowns 


occupy also an important 
position over the middle, 
and over the top of either 
gate. The lictor’s fasces 
suggest the official charac- 
ter of the building; the 
anchors (not shown in 
the drawing) are emblems 
of the port on the river 
Colne ; while the remain- 
ing objects that admit of 
identification, viz. the 
rose and the olive, do not 
require to be explained. 
The elaborate and 
beautiful mirror-frame, de- 
signed by Mr. Joseph 
Southall, is worked through- 
out after the ancient 
methods described by 
Cennini. The frame itself 
with its mouldings and 
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cuspings is of mahogany, decorated by Miss Gere 
with gesso and gilded by her as well. The details 
of the foliated gesso ornament were designed by 
Mr. Charles Gere ; 


amethysts, and crystals—were set by Mrs. Gaskin. 


while the stones—carbuncle, 
The six little panels are the work of Mr. Southall 
himself and are executed in “¢empera in strong 
colours, with ultramarine background, all painted 
upon a grounding of gold. 
The cut-work in linen was 
carried out by the artist’s 
mother to his designs. It 
is of the kind 
Reticella, or otherwise 
from the 


named 


“ Greek lace,” 
fact that during the seven 
teenth century its produc 
tion was a speciality in the 

Grecian 
It differs 
from drawn work in that 


islands of the 
Archipelago. 


the open part is first cut 
away altogether and _ the 
space then ornamented 
with the pattern, con 


structed stitch by stitch 


with a_ needle. The 
material used is ‘‘ Langdale 
linen,” so-called because 
it is both hand-spun and 
hand-woven in the cottages 
of that district. 
Notwithstanding Mrs. 
chest 


Rawnsley’s walnut 


might, at first sight, be 


mistaken for wood-carving, 


STUDY FOR A PANEI 


it is, in fact, incised with a poker-work point, 
while the background spaces are executed with 
a punching tool. The front of the chest and 
the inside of the lid are the only parts so treated. 
This type of decoration is a revival of the method 
employed in old Flemish dower-chests. The 
design is mainly original, but certain portions, 


such as the borders, are adaptations from old 


work. As for the two panels, though the general 
composition and grouping of the figures is the 
details of costume and 


artist’s own, certain 


accessories were suggested by manuscripts and 
early printed books of the fifteenth century. 

All his professional life Mr. William Aumonier 
has been engaged in preparing working drawings 
and in executing sculptured work for architects, 
the amount of stone sculpture far exceeding that 
of the wood carving undertaken by him. But since 
comparatively few architects care or dare to cast 
aside the shackles of the recognised historic styles, 
his opportunities for giving rein to his inventive- 
ness on the lines of the examples reproduced are 
necessarily rare. Nevertheless, he does try, when 
ever he sees an opening, to infuse some kind 
living individuality and interest into his work, even 


though inexorable circumstances demand a mere 
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archeological recrudescence of the dry bones of 
dead and bygone fashions. If only he can point 
to some precedent as a pretext for departing from 
the accepted standard of any given style, he seizes 
upon it gladly and develops it according to the 
bent of his fancy, not regarding the additional 
labour involved. Thus, though the volute of an 
Ionic capital does not admit of much variation in 
classic hands, Mr. Aumonier, taking advantage of 
a hint furnished by the columns of the base of the 
magnificent Colleone monument at Venice, has 
given a fresh character altogether to the time-worn 
stock type. He undercuts the volute until it stands 
out almost as a detached coil, leaving the outline 
of the bell-cap distinctly visible within. It is rather 
as a pastime than anything else that Mr. Aumonier 
allows himself the indulgence of producing such 
works as those here illustrated. The two carved 
columns form part of the structure of a chimney- 


piece and are executed in yellow deal. The plane 


of the roots and of the foliage is practically one 
level square externally, with a cylindrical shaft in- 
side, a device which implies an extraordinary 
amount of undercutting, and gives the effect of 
great depth and richness. The same process is 
employed in the case of the oak panel, where the 
sails and rigging of the ship are as completely 
apart from the background as though the vessel were 
a separate model set in a niche. The subject, 
Columbus’s ship, the xa, is taken from a print 
of about the period of the Emperor Charles V. 
The imperial arms are blazoned on one sail, and 
the arms of Spain, quarterly Castile and Leon, on 
the other. The border is adapted, it would appear, 
from a French source, to judge from the escallop 
shells and knots, the insignia of the Order of St. 
Michael, founded by King Louis XI. The hall 
seat is of English oak, and is a piece of work 
which was planned with the utmost care in all its 
details, both in respect of constructive requirements 
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CARVED WOOD COLUMNS ’ BY W. 


and also of decorative fitness. With the excep 


tion of the mouldings on the elbow-rests, the 
only ornamentation is the carving on the back, 
which, in order not to present an uncomfortable 
surface for any one to lean against, is nearly level 
on the front, the effect of relief and variety being 
obtained by sinking the background into a deep 
hollow at the bottom of the panel and shelving it 
upwards until it becomes shallow when it reaches 
the top. The seat being designed as a wedding 
gift, shows the oak and rose tree growing out of 
separate roots and uniting in the middle. The 
coat-of-arms, which is painted as well as carved, is 
an imaginary one, and depicts the elements of fire 





AUMONIER 


and water under the image of the 
The 
variation of the 


sun and the sea. outline of 


the shield is a 
graceful scolloped form which was a 
favourite one in ¢cingue cento orna- 
ment, a form which is itself founded 
the chamfron or 


upon plate of 


defensive armour worn upon the 
forepart of the head of a war-horse. 

Beginning as a silver-worker at 
Sheffield, for the Mappin Art Gallery, 
in which place she executed a large 
Miss 
Eleanor Mercer subsequently studied 
at South Kensington. The 
is embodied in the beautiful group 


silver vrefoussé punch-bowl, 


result 


of two-winged figures embracing, 
which form the main incident in the 
panel shown on p. 269. The original 
was first modelled in wax and then 
which 


reproduced in_ electrotype, 


again was oxidised to give it a 
pleasant tone. Another work of the 


same artist is a_ bronze-painted 
plaster panel exhibited at the New 
Gallery. ‘The form of it is upright, 
with a medallion in the centre, con 
taining a mother and child well 
adapted to the circular outline, the 
remaining spaces above and below 
being occupied by conventionalised 
foliage of Renaissance character. 
Miss Mercer 


commissioned to supply silver pre 


has further been 


sentation cups for awards in the 
Cowes regatta, one each for five 
successive years. ‘Two out of the 
number have been already provided 
for by the artist. 
Mr. Gilbert 
who passed from Finsbury to more advanced art 
training at the Royal Academy schools. His 


modelled and bronzed panel, with a spirited repre 


ayes is a sculptor 


sentation of sea-horses, exhibited at the New Gallery, 
was actually meant to be executed in white plaster for 
the decoration of a chimney-piece in a white room. 
The modelling of a sea-horse on a small scale sug 
gested so close a resemblance to a knight in chess, 
with the horse’s arching neck, that Mr. Bayes’ set 
himself to design an entirely new set of chessmen, 
carrying out the same maritime idea in every one 
of the pieces. Thus the king and queen are 
severally a triton and a mermaid ; the fish with 
gaping mouth is a capital substitute for the mitred 
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bishop ; the battle-ship—had it only been  sur- 
mounted by an embattled crow’s nest, the analogy 
might have been yet more striking—corresponds to 
the castle ; and, lastly, the diminutive fish stands 
for the pawn. ‘The chessmen are designed by their 
author to be executed either in carving or in metal- 
casting. 

The amount of Mr. F. W. Pomeroy’s work in 
modelling and sculpture shows him to be a man of 
extraordinary industry, notwithstanding he manages 
to spare time, once a week during the winter session 
of the Architectural Association, to hold a class for 
modelling at their premises in Great Marlborough 
Street. ‘The modelled panel illustrated on p. 269 is 
one of the artist’s works for interior decoration. It is 
of white plaster in shallow relief and forms, as its 
hooded shape no doubt suggests, the overmantel 
portion of a coved frieze. The owl and the crow- 
ing cock amid the branches of a wild rose tree, are 


emblems of night and morning. The conventional- 
ization of the tree itself and the relation it bears to 
the space, show a refined sense of the conditions 
and possibilities of ornament. The work was 
executed for the hall of a private house in Picca- 
dilly. ‘The drawing-room also of the same house is 
decorated by Mr. Pomeroy with a frieze of sirens, 
modelled and coloured. He moreover designed, 
conjointly with Mr. H. Wilson, a panel founded 
on William Morris’s poem “Rapunzel” to be 
carried out in alabaster for a chimney -piece at 
Welbeck Abbey. A reproduction of Mr. Pomeroy’s 
bas-relief, shown at the Arts and Crafts Exhibition, 
appeared in THE Stupio for November, 1898. It 
was intended for an overdoor panel in a children’s 
library, and depicts an angel, whose arching wings 
are ingeniously adapted to the outline of the semi 
circle, hovering in the air whilst he scatters down 
flowers upon two little children kneeling on the 
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‘© DELLA ROBBIA” PLAQUES 


ground beneath. Another recent work of Mr. 
Pomeroy’s is a bronze mural tablet, to be erected 
in the nave of Lincoln Minster in memory of those 
members of the Lincolnshire Regiment who fell in 
the engagement at Atbara. 

ornamental work executed for 


Of design applied to external 


Thus much of 
internal purposes. 
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which is 


decoration, 
necessarily on a propor- 
tionately larger scale, the 
spandrils over the main 
entrance of the Sheffield 
Town Hall, representing 
hand “ Elec- 
** Steam,” 
the 


on either 
tricity” and 
and the frieze for 
principal facade are fair 
examples. The frieze is 
72 ft. long by about 3 ft. 
7 in. high. It is carried 
out in shallow relief only 
on account of the smoki- 
ness of the atmosphere 
to which it is exposed. 
The subject is a repre- 
sentation of the prevailing 
industries of the locality, 
from the rougher trades 
of the hammerman, the 
grinder and the miner, to 
the more skilled crafts of 
the the 
cutler, the electroplater 


metal- worker, 


and the ivory-turner, and 
finally The 
sculpture was executed 
in Yorkshire stone upon 


export. 


the spot, after the de- 


signers models and 
under his immediate 
supervision. In another 
undertaking, viz., the 
sculpture for the or- 
namentation of the 


Liverpool Museum, the 
architect, Mr. Mountford, 
has allowed Mr. Pomeroy 
an absolutely free hand 
in carrying out the work, 
which consists of the 
tympana, two in number, 
RATHBONE near the summit of the 

building, and two pairs 

of figures resting on the 
pedimental projections above two windows. This 
particular use of the human form in architecture 
is a fashion set by Michae' Angelo in the Medici 
monument at Florence, in which, indeed, the 
figures are so placed as to appear to be slipping 
off, and give one a painful sense of insecurity. 
Mr. 


Pomeroy wisely has obviated this defect 
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PLASTER RELIEF PANEL ‘‘THE MORNING OF LIFE” 


by giving his figures a block support to the 
feet. A similar pair over the entrance and a panel 
in the wall space above it complete Mr. Pomeroy’s 
scheme for the decoration of the building. In the 
way of detached sculpture may be noted the Burns 
monument erected at Paisley. It stands in a public 
park upon a pedestal of original form, decorated 
with a bas-relief panel of “Tam o’ Shanter.” 


| PLASTER RELIEF PANEL 
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Another monument, now 
in course of execution, is 
the statue of Robert Blake 
to be set up at his birth- 
place, the town of Bridg- 
water, Somerset. The face 
is modelled from the only 
known portrait which has 
any claim to authenticity. 
The figure is to be cast in 
bronze and to stand on a 
granite pedestal, decorated 
on three sides with bronze 
reliefs of scenes in the life 
of Blake. The fourth panel 
is to contain his name and 
the inscription, together 
with a representation of 
the medal struck by order 
of the Commonwealth. 
Two examples only are 
known to the sculptor. 
One is the property of the 
Queen, the other, from which Mr. Pomeroy made 
his studies, is preserved at Wadham College, 
Oxford. Last, but not by any means least in 
importance, is the statue of Mr. Gladstone, 
which is now in course of execution in white 
It represents the deceased 


BY MISS E. M. ROPE 


Screvezza marble. 
statesman as he was in his full vigour, at the period 


of the Home Rule for Ireland Bill. It is a splendid 


BY, MISS E. M. ROPE 
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PLASTER PANEL 


portrait, though based only upon such materials as 
were available post mortem. An alternative model 
was submitted by Mr. Pomeroy, showing Mr. 
Gladstone wearing the robes of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, but was rejected in favour of one 
in plain dress. Mr. Pomeroy, however, has intro- 
duced the official robe for draping the support 
which is of structural necessity for marble figures. 
The statue is destined to stand in the Houses of 
Parliament, in the lobby between the two chambers, 
and will be unveiled probably towards the end of 
February when the members re-assemble for the 
commencement of the session. 

It is evident that Miss E. M. Rope has a peculiar 
faculty for the portrayal of child forms in orna- 
ment. ‘The plaster relief panel entitled Zhe Morn- 
ing of Life, which represents a group of children 
playing on the seashore, with the sun, half hidden 
behind a ship in full sail, rising over the waters in 
the horizon; and that also of Christ Blessing Little 
Children, a well-balanced composition, in which 
special dignity is given to the central figure by the 
heightening of the frame over the head, were both 
exhibited at the New Gallery last year. A pleasant 
tone is attained by washing the plaster with a thin 
wash of brown or buff colour, which, flowing into 
the hollows, helps to accentuate the more pro- 
minent portions of the modelling. 


Miss Helen Langley’s ceiling panel was modelled 


for Mr. T. E. Collcutt, the architect, for the house of 


one of his clients, as was also a frieze to accompany 


the former decoration. Both were exhibited at the 





BY MISS HELEN LANGLEY 


Royal Academy in 1898. A pair of cockatoos are 
introduced into the corner space, while the panel, 
a graceful and pleasing composition, depicts two 
winged children, the one playing upon a horn, and 
the other holding ascroll of music. To the Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition of the succeeding year Miss 
Langley contributed a replica of the frieze, coloured, 
with the background gilt. The subject, in harmony 
with that of the ceiling, is a group of five children 
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STAINED GLASS DESIGNED BY OSCAR PATERSON 


of various ages, some of them singing, others the head and shoulders is visible. The panel 
playing pipes. No more of any of them beyond _ illustrating the familiar nursery rhyme: “ Mary, 
Mary, quite contrary,” was 
r ww ~ ‘ produced first only in plain 

“A re ~ . ry ° 
rs sp S| > cA << white plaster. The artist 


hea & a ) > ¥ has since coloured it, a 
ra gl @ ‘ : 

- im oy TS, : process which has effected 

(, NZ ID e so great an improvement 

A ONS | Z| a | es , that she has every reason to 

| 1 ; | feel satisfied with the result. 

In the margin below the 

main incidents of the com- 

position are given the verses 

between a row of bells and 

cockle-shells on either hand. 

It is worthy of remark 

that Mr. Lorimer, architect 

of Edinburgh, and Mr. 

Oscar Paterson, g ass- 

painter, of Giasgow, are 

the only Scottish members 

of the Arts and Crafts Ex- 

hibition Society. ‘The latter 


in i aes, \ - 

7% ad ~~ artist belongs also to the 
iy . Art Workers’ Guild. Mr. 
Li fe, Paterson is associated pro- 

om , fessionally, under the style 


3 of “The Glass Stainers’ 
» - ' «& 

Company,’ with Mr. Harry 
~~ > I -? Thomson, to whom _ his 
SE ae loyaltyis such that he would 

err HEeen| disclaim emphatically any 
[= Gated! (2 share of credit for his work 
- independently of his partner 

STAINED GLASS DESIGNED BY OscAR PATERSON and friend. ‘To the latter’s 
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rifts Mr. Paterson desires to record his tribute of 
g 


sincerest admiration. Their intimate association 
necessarily causes the one to influence the work of the 
other; notwithstanding either has his own particular 
individuality. It so happens that all the glass illus- 
trated in the present number is from Mr. Paterson’s 


He 


describes himself as having spent six years in learn- 


design, and for domestic purposes only. 


ing the glass “trade” and ten in trying to unlearn 
it. Whether, then, it be the result of extraordinary 
application on his part during the last decade, or 
whether one must conclude that the first six years 
of routine training were not wholly unprofitable 
waste of time after all, at any rate Mr. Paterson 
has succeeded in infusing fresh currents of life and 
energy into an art that had subsided, for the most 
part, in respect of domestic decoration, into a state 
not far removed from utter stagnation. How other- 
wise could he rightly have become qualified to be 
lecturer, or to be, as he is still, a teacher of the 
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technology of glass in the City and Guilds’ Insti- 
tute? His acquaintance with practical chemistry 
indeed is such that he can manufacture the pot- 
itself. But the expenditure of time and 
labour involved in this initial process was too great 
to continue when his business grew to any substan- 
He now no longer makes his 
The subsequent operations, 
however, from the selection of the metal, to the 
drawing, painting, and leading of it are performed 
on the As regards the 
standard of his aims, Mr. Paterson has no favourite 
among historic styles of the past. Rather he 
strives to avoid the beaten tracks of archzeology and 
to make his work live in the present. His wont 
surround old-world stories with a fresh 
by clothing his figures in modern 


metal 


tial dimensions. 
glass for his own use. 


firm’s own premises, 


is to 
garb; not, 
dress, a plan which has been very successfully 
adopted recently both in England and on the 
Continent, but by imparting to them, in accord 
individual inventiveness, 
histrionic flavour of 
that he 


appeal to all and sundry tastes. 


with his own some 


strange, humorous, or 


novelty. It is thus proposes to 
His own tem- 
mystery and 
verse and 


pilgrims and 


perament inclines to quaintness, 


romanticism. Proverb and epigram ; 


fairy legend; knights in armour, 
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troubadours ; gnomes and kobolds fantastic fc rms 
of heraldic beasts ‘or mythical monsters, such 2nd 
kindred motifs are those of Mr. Patersons ch Jice. 
Withal his work is characterised by the utmost 
freedom from ancient conventions. For instance, 
the architectural canopy, one of the most distinctive 
features in old work, is almost entirely absent from 
The 


nearest approach to anything of the sort is to be 


Mr. Paterson’s design, as here represented. 


seen in the “ Vertumnus ” panel, and in that of the 
“ Questing Beast,” from the Morte D’Arthur. In 
the latter case, however, the quasi-canopy is built 
up of a tracery, not of stonework, but of the 


branches of trees. ‘To conserve, as far as may be, 
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the translucency peculiar to glass, Mr. Paterson is 
sparing of enamel painting, confining himself, 
whenever he can, to the lead lines for the delinea- 
tion of form. In the technique of glass-window 
making, as he understands it, the lead plays a part 
of the first importance. In Mr. Paterson’s hands 
it is no ugly necessity for jointing the glass together, 
but, far otherwise, the principal vehicle for the 
expression of form. In conjunction therewith the 
glass is dealt with frankly as of the nature of a 
mosaic. ‘The general impression produced by the 
white glass work, as is the case with the panel of a 
pair of heraldic lions, wherein neither colour, stain, 
nor painting is introduced, is that of a harmony of 
various textures, lightness and sparkling brilliance 
‘stopped with occasional flashes of silence.” Such 
modelling as there is has been obtained by 
abrading the surface of the glass itself, or by 
the thick and 
pieces of which a great part of the work is composed. 
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bevelling edges of the uneven 
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In this example perhaps the design might with 
advantage have been elucidated by means of paint- 


ing or by a less tortuous system of leading. The 


complexity of the parts, as irregular in outline as 
the counties are in a map, does not make for 
clearness of definition, without the aid of colour. 
It is a well known fact that the artistic movement 
in this country has been followed with the closest 
interest in France, Germany, Belgium, the Nether 
lands, and other parts of the Continent. In 
Germany, in particular, admirers of the Glasgow 
school are numerous ; and hence it is not surpris 
ing to find German legends or titles figuring in some 
of the examples of Mr. Paterson’s work, showing a 
perceptible German affinity or attraction, although 
the glass itself may not actually have been supplied 
for placing in the houses of patrons resident abroad. 
In the “ Christmas Carol Singers,” Mr. Paterson has 
allowed himself consciously to be influenced by 
German art. The effect is obtained in coloured 
glass alone, save in the flesh portions, the hands 
and faces being painted. The blue-grey moonshine 
tone of the whole, and the deep yet transparen 
purple shadows cast by the light from behind the 
figures towards the spectator give a weird and 
romantic appearance. Another composition which 
reflects a degree of German influence is that entitled 
**The Misanthrope” (p. 274). The malignant foe of 
the human race, under the graphic symbol of a big 
black crow, perched on the gaunt bough of a tree 
nigh bared of leaves, and from his point of vantage 
vigilantly scanning the habitations of men that lie 
below, is a quaint conceit. The Durer-like group 
of red-tiled houses under a yellow sky, adds not a 





STAINED GLASS 
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little to the picturesqueness of the scene. 
As regards the rendering of the sky ex- 
panse, the rectagonal division of the 
leading in this subject, and still more 





pronouncedly in that labelled “ Vertum- 
nus,” is rather too suggestive of courses 


of ashlar masonry. It was in order to 





counteract this sense of squareness that 
Mr. Paterson introduced, in the case of 
the “ Misanthrope,” a curved framing of 
black glass round the edge of the window. 
Both the panel with the legend: “The 
GLASS PANEL DESIGNED BY OSCAR PATERSON skies they ;were ashen and sober’ (from 
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Edgar Allen Poe), and the “ Vertumnus” are 
instances of pure mosaic treatment in vari-coloured 
glass, without any painting whatsoever. ‘The latter, 
which illustrates some lines of Goldsmith’s, is a 
landscape, rendered faithfully as regards local 
colour, with just the necessary breadth of handling 
and decorative selection to convert it into orna- 
ment. ‘The galleons were designed to form, as it 
were, a frieze running through the upper part of 
the windows of a library ; the idea of the heaving 
motion of the billows being carried out in the 
wavy lines underneath enclosing the quotation 
from the words of an old song. Alone of the 
designs under notice, a hall-window, subject a 
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“Palmer,” was shown in the form of a coloured 
sketch, at the Arts and Crafts Exhibition. With 
the exception of the flesh and an occasional letter 
in the ballad wording, which breaks the composi- 
tion into irregular horizontal bands, the whole is 
in mosaic treatment, including the robe of black, to 
render which satisfactorily in coloured glass always 
presents a difficult problem. Last there remains 
to be mentioned the sundial window, which, being 
correctly oriented, records the time for the benefit 
of those within the house whenever the sun shines 
upon the gnomon fixed outside. This is a pic- 
turesque and interesting device, which deserves to 
be more widely adopted—or rather revived, for the 
idea of it is not new, albeit the extant 
examples in old work are rare. The letters 
upon the dial are the initials of the pious 
motto: Ad majorem Dei gloriam. 

A version of Mr. H. A. Payne’s beautiful 
panel, Zhe Enchanted Sea, was published, 
without the border however, in the form 
of a colour-print in May 1898 in a 
quarterly magazine. But there can be no 
question that, carried out on a larger scale, 
as it is, in needlework by Miss Amy Mark, 
it has gained enormously in power and 
decorative qualities. The greater part of 
the area is occupied by solid embroidery 
in crewels, while the ground material, 
which is of the colour of light brown 
holland, is left to serve, outlined in needle- 
work only, for the faces and hands of the 
figures, for parts of the costume of the 
principal figure, the shell-craft in which 
she is seated, and the sails of the boat in 
the middle distance. The prevailing 
colours of the composition are a pale fawn 
tint for the draperies and grey green for 
the sea, with black and deep purple-brown 
for the emphasising of certain of the minor 
details. 

It would seem that Mr. Ingram Taylor 





has a notable predeliction for those forms 
of fantasy and vegetable life which folk- 
lore and natural facts are wont to associate 
with the neighbourhood of water. Three 
compositions of his present practically the 
same family likeness. The first is the 
design for a panel to be worked in 
appliqué. It depicts a troop of aérial 
spirits floating round the masthead of the 
barque which bears a single occupant across 
a moonlit lake. In addition there were two 
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WARDROBE 
EXECUTED BY MESSRS. 


In both very similar elements, though 
Both are diapers of plain 


Gallery. 
diversely treated, appear. 
repeats—plain, that is, as distinct from patterns con- 
structed on the “drop” principle. One, designed for 
wall-paper, is founded upon the marsh-marigold and 
buttercup, with an unobtrusive ring of fairy figures. 
The latter, indeed, are so small by comparison with 
the scale of the other units, that they would scarcely 
be discernible but for the band of pale-blue ground 
which serves them for setting. ‘The other design 
is intended for a machine-woven fabric. It consists 
mainly of yellow nenuphars with other water plants 
encircling a nymph-guarded pool, in the midst of 
which, cradled in the heart of a lily, a little water- 
baby is displayed. 

Mr. William de Morgan’s pottery, in which he 
has revived the methods of the exquisite metallic 
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DESIGNED BY 
HEAL 


lustre ware of Hispano-Moresque 
manufacture, is deservedly so well 
known that there is no need in 
these pages to labour to demon- 
strate its many beautiful qualities. 
The resemblance of the newer 
historic prototype, 


ware to its 


however, consists less in the 
design than in the colour; for 
Mr. de Morgan’s treatment of 
animals, birds, reptiles and fishes, 
of which he makes abundant use 
in decoration, and still more 
markedly his treatment of floral 
forms, assimilates to the style of 
Persian art rather than to that of 
Spain or Italy. It is, of course, 
from Persia that Mr. de Morgan 
derives his favourite colour 
scheme of torquoise, deep blue 
and purplish with a 
moderate admixture of green and 
black. The tiles exhibited by 
him at the New Gallery are 
executed almost exclusively in 
Beside several 
handsome borders (one of which 


brown 


the above colours. 


has for its principal motif, the 
familiar Eastern device of the 
pine pattern) with birds, carna- 
tions, vines and abstract floral 
conventions in the Persian man- 
ner, there was shown a large and 
AMBROSE HEAL important composition of square 
tiles representing “Justice” under 
the form of an allegoric female 
figure holding an open book 
inscribed with Latin hexameters in black letter 
She stands under a round-headed arch, opening 


AND SON, 


in a wall, the base of which is covered by a 
dense of flowering The 
pose of the body and the folds of the draperies 
bear evidence of having been studied with the 
The head is seen against a_back- 


hedge rose bushes. 


utmost 
ground of bright blue sky, the intensity of which is 
relieved by a flight of black swallows. Another 
panel represents a fountain in the middle of a 


care, 


square, with a group of domes and towers, pedi- 
ments and columns of Renaissance buildings in the 
background. The fountain itself is an elaborate 
work of the same style, with water playing in the 
upper basin, and jets thrown up from the mouths 
of dolphins that surround the lower rim of the water. 


The panel reproduced on page 279 shows the 
I s 7 
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identical subject, only modified in so far as it has 
a background of trees instead of architecture. 

Mr. Ambrose Heal, junior, has been developing, 
during the past two or three years, a distinctive 
style of furniture, chiefly for bed-room purposes, 
based upon the principles of simplicity and organic 
constructiveness. For ornament a restricted use is 
made of waggon-chamfering, the traditional decora- 
tion of drays, vans, and costermongers’ barrows, 
and such that was first applied to furniture, if we 
mistake not, by Messrs. Kenton & Co. some eight 
years ago. Mr. Heal’s pine-wood chest of drawers, 
painted grey-green, relieved with scarlet, is a case 
Other pieces of furniture are inlaid in 


in point. 
A. : ' ; 
an “effective manner with pewter, combined, as in 


the case of a mahogany wardrobe, with light-blue 
stained wood, and in that of an oak cupboard, with 


ebony. The plates of the handles and also of the 


WARDROBE 


key scutcheons in the mahogany wardrobe are 
treated as an integral part of the inlay ornament 
being sunk in flush with the surface of the wood 
work. 
STUDIO-TALK. 
(From our own Correspondents.) 


ONDON.—Mr. F. E. 
to completion a number of decorative 


Jackson is bringing 


drawings in water-colours, so interesting 
both in treatment and in refinement that 
we have pleasure in making them known 
to our readers. As we give a coloured print of one 
drawing, it is not necessary to describe the simple 
means by which Mr. Jackson obtains his gay and 
pleasing effects of flat tints. 
thing of the coquettish delicacy that we associate 


His art has some- 


DESIGNED BY AMBROSE HEAL 
EXECUTED BY MESSRS. HEAL AND SON, 
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with the name of Watteau, and it will be noticed 
that Mr. Jackson’s details have a decorative value 
to which we are not accustomed in most of the 
work that resembles his. 


By the death of Sir Henry Tate, we lose one 
of the most intelligent and public-spirited art 
patrons that this century has produced. Among 
the many men who have distinguished themselves 
by the sincerity of their desire to provide for 
workers in art the right kind of encourage- 
ment, and the best type of support, he will 
long remain conspicuous on account of his 
enlightened understanding of the needs of the 
time in which he lived. The large fortune that he 
gained in trade enabled him to gratify his taste as 
a collector of works of art, and to play a most 
important part as a philanthropist. A great 
number of public institutions have reaped im- 
mense benefits from his generosity, and in many 


cases practically owe to him their existence. Of 


all the undertakings with which he was associated, 
the one by which he will be most surely remem- 


bered is the creation of the National Gallery of 


British Art. The building at Millbank, of which the 


first half was opened by the Prince of Wales on 
July 21st, 1897, and the remaining part as recently 
as last November, was erected entirely at his 
expense, and was presented by him to the nation, 
with the collection of works of art that he had 
been gathering together during many years. It 
is to be regarded as a splendid monument of 
private munificence, almost unique in character, 
in that it was brought into existence during the 
lifetime of the donor, and was not the outcome of 
a bequest. 


Now that a gallery exists worthy to house the 
best examples of the British school, the question 
arises as to the manner in which the rooms 
available in the building can best be utilised. It 
must not be forgotten that no future additions to 
Sir Henry Tate’s gift are contemplated, and that 
there is actually no ground left on which other 
rooms could be built. As a collection of some 
three hundred pictures and pieces of sculpture 
practically filled that section of the gallery first 
opened, we may reckon that there is now space for 
about a thousand works of art at the outside. 
This space will have to be very jealously conserved, 
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and very great care will have to be taken to make 
only such additions as are likely to do credit to 
British art. The chief source from which new 
things will come is the Chantrey Fund, and this 
fund, judging by its past operations, will have to 
be very much more carefully and_ intelligently 
administered in the future. Already, many things 
have found their way to Millbank that are quite 
unworthy of places in a national collection, and 
most of these have been bought by the Chantrey 
Fund Trustees. These individuals are now in the 
position of buyers for the nation, and must be 
required to realise the extent of their responsibility 
They are understood to have under their Trust 
deed wide powers of purchase, and what will be 
expected of them now is that they should use 
these powers with liberality and taste. To buy, as 
they have latterly done, only from the exhibitions 
of the Royal Academy, where they have merely the 
leavings of more enlightened collectors to choose 
from, is simply foolish. They must take wider 
ground, and bring themselves to recognise that all 
the best art of the country does not annually 
gravitate, as a matter of course, to Burlington 


House. 


It is a pathetic coincidence that the death of Sir 
Henry Tate and the private view of the extra suite 
of rooms in his gallery at Millbank should have 
occurred within a few days of each other. The 
generous art-patron just lived long enough to know 
that the finished additions to the gallery had been 
seen and approved by many competent judges. 
The additions more than double the size of the 
original building. There are eight new rooms for 
pictures, all admirably lighted, and we may say, 
without any great extravagance, that the vast sculp 
ture hall is the best in Europe. Were we to follow 
the example of two or three critics, attention might 
certainly be drawn here to a few defects cf detail 
in the construction, but we feel that now is not a 


seasonable time for such minute criticisms. 


The results of the Royal Academy Students’ 
Competition were shown at Burlington House 
last month. Plenty of careful work was ex 
hibited, but we cannot say that all of it was 


satisfactory, for the drawings were far too pretty, 


and many of the paintings were weak in 


technique. On the other hand, the sculptur 
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reached at times a high level of excellence, as in 
Mr. A. B. Pegram’s set of four models from life. 
The subject chosen for the Gold Medal Competi- 


‘ 


tion was “ 4tneas leaving Troy”; eight groups 
were sent in, and it was pleasant to note that all 
showed some evidence of good training in the 
schools. But, of course, they had weak points, 
and we think it right to speak quite frankly about 
the sentimentalism by which four or five of the 
groups were weakened. <A French or a Belgian 
student, when thinking of A®neas leaving ‘Troy, 
would seize at once upon the subject in its heroic 
aspect, feeling that an ideal A‘neas should carry 
his father with a gallant ease and pride. ‘There 


2586 


BY F. E. JACKSON 


can be no warrior-like dignity if A‘neas seems 
This 


fact must be plain to everyone who thinks, yet it 


overburdened by the weight of Anchises. 


received very little serious attention from those 
who competed for the Gold Medal at the Royal 
Academy. The general aim was to be pathetic, 
so Aineas’s devotion was made too painful to be 
consonant with true force and dignity in composi- 
tion. Mr. Gilbert Bayes avoided this fault, pro- 
ducing a very impressive piece of work, largely 
modelled, dexterously composed, and instinct with 
manly sentiment. This last good quality gave 
interest to another group—that, namely, by Mr. 
Mortimer J. Brown. 
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Last year, in November, the School Board for 
London held its annual exhibition of the best work 
done by children in many forms of handicraft, and 
we are glad to speak of it as one of the most inter- 
esting exhibitions that we have seen in recent years. 
It proved two things clearly: first, that London 
take 


drawing, brushwork, wood-carving and metal-work ; 


children delight in modelling, woodwork, 


next, that the Schoo! Board has set 


the duty of becoming a good influence in the pro- 


gress of applied art. Pupils and teachers are 


evidently in earnest ; they work together both with 


method and with enthusiasm; and the general 


result of this co-operation is full of promise. Of 


course, we do not mean to hint that everything is 
perfect. The style of drawing is not square enough, 
and a great deal too much time is given to shading. 


We hope these defects will soon disappear. 
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before itself 





BROWN 


AENEAS LEAVING TROY” BY M. J. 


Two talented and widely differing American artists, 
Mr. Henry Mayer and Mr. Charles H. Pepper, have 
recently exhibited separate collections of their 
drawings. ‘The former, when he opened his little 
show at the Clifford Galleries, was already known 
to a large number of English people, but we doubt 
if many had then an exact notion of the great 
variety of his appeal as a caricaturist, as a sort of 
Josh Billings in black and white. Caricature has 
often been called a dangerous art, so apt is it not 
only to lose its true flavour, its flavour of drollery, 
but to become offensively impudent and personal ; 
for when a man begins to make fun of another's 
failings and personal appearance, he needs a play 
ful kindness of heart to save him from cruel errors 
To this fact very little attention is 
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paid in some countries, as in France; here in 
England, on the other hand, we are so keenly alive 
to the perils of burlesque that our caricatures often 
err on the side of tameness. As for Mr. Mayer, he 
takes pains to avoid our defect of tameness, yet his 
work is usually quite as genial as it is vigorous and 
unconventional. This is the rule, and we know of 
but two exceptions. 

Mr. Charles H. Pepper is an artist in a very 
different line. He is one of those who carry into 
water-colour drawing the flatness of effect so essen- 
tial in the poster, and this decorative treatment is 
emphasised by firm outlines. We note, too, that his 
colour has often the peculiar charm of pastels. Is 
it right, or wrong, that an artist in water-colours 
should encroach thus on the pastellist’s field of work ? 
This is a question which everybody must answer 
for himself. For the moment we pass it by, as 
there is no room here to deal with it properly. One 
thing, at least, is certain: that Mr. Pepper is a 
refined colourist with a pleasing sense of form, of 
character, and of decoration. In the forty-one 
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drawings exhibited at Mr. Dunthorne’s Gallery, he 
was quite at his ease in subjects ranging from 
Breton landscapes and peasants to beautiful Ameri- 
can girls; and we were also glad to see that he had 
avoided the bad English example of filling the 
catalogue with sentimental verses and titles, as if 
the art of painting were in need of such tiresome 


mistakes of judgment. 


ARIS.—In the little gallery of the “Société 
d’Editions Littéraires et Artistiques,” 50, 
d’Antin, M. Paul Rossert 
exhibited a 


Chaussée 


recently score of most 


interesting water-colours. They con- 
sisted, for the most part, of landscape scenes in the 
Luxembourg Gardens, the golden light of the first 


days of autumn emphasising the contrast between 
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the turf and the fast 


M. Rossert is an artist 


vivid 


the still 


browning leaves overhead. 


green olf 


possessed of a delicate vision, with which is allied 
a fechnique at once certain and strong. His water- 
colours are boldly handled, and show a regard for 
reality rarely seen in the work of our water-colourists. 
Among all these fresh and humid aguare/les is a 
single pastel—a view of the terrace at Versailles, 
with great fleecy clouds floating across the clear 


blue sky. 


of a genuine colourist. 


It is an exquisite little thing, the work 


M. L. Lévy Dhurmer succeeded M. Rossert in 
the same place. The readers of THE Strup10, who 
well know M. Dhurmer’s great gifts, will not be 
surprised to hear that the exhibition was a great 
and well-merited success. But, alas! how few new 
works among these thirty-two canvases 
eight at most! However, we had the great pleasure 
of seeing once more La Médaille, Les Bergers, 
Les Mysteres de Céres and La Bourrasque, which are 
among the and most perfect 


efforts of this mysterious and fascinating painter-poet. 


seven or 


most characteristic 
I must not be understood to imply by this that he 
has failed in his portraits, his masks of Jules 
Claretie, J. Cornély and Coquelin cade?, or in those 
women which he treats so 


graceful studies of 


lovingly. Far from it ; indeed, did space permit, I 
would willingly dwell on the delicate art, so subtle 
and so thoroughly modern, revealed in such pictures 
as his dazzling /ustice, his Mal d’aimer, and his 


pale Malade. 


head, a monochrome drawing, so finely and firmly 


Specially remarkable is his woman’s 


constructed, and so admirable in its expression as 
to have deserved a more prominent place. Here 
we seem to be in the presence of a real human 


being. 


At Hesséle’s, in the Rue Laffitte, we have had a 
Until 
Paul 


fairly complete display by M. Henri Héran. 


quite recently M. Héran was known as 
Herrmann, and his change of name is intended to 
avoid confusion between himself and the well- 
known draughtsman, Hermann Paul, who, by the 
way, has just published, in volume form, the best 
of his truly admirable drawings done in connection 
with the Dreyfus case. Portraits in lead-pencil, in 
lithography and in pastel, etchings, dry-points, 
vernis mous, landscapes, symbolical subjects and 
studies of heads, numbering altogether about four 
score works, constitute M. Henri Héran’s exhibition. 
Beyond this there is nothing to be said. 


G. M. 


YDNEY.—Australian art of 
vealed at the recent exhibitions shows a 


I 899 as re 


distinct advance on the previous year’s 


work. ‘The federation of the Australian 
Colonies, in enabling us to take our 
stand among the nations, will undoubtedly do 
much to nationalise our art and literature. We 


are too young yet to give the world a characteristic 
Australian school of art; yet we must remember 
that though our art has its roots deep in the 
influence of European methods, the originality of 
Australian conditions tends to ripen the character 
of our art to a distinct fruition. In our continent 
we have the yearlong snows of Kosciusko, the 
shimmering summer blasts of the drought-stricken 
west, the tropical glories of the northern forests, 
and a flora and fauna characteristic of the soil : 
given that, with a national soul stirred to excellence, 


and consider the possibilities ! 


A notable advance in the year’s art is Mr. G. 
Lambert’s oil, Across the Blacksoil Plain. It is 
thoroughly Australian in method, and represents a 
team of horses hauling a heavily-laden wool waggon 
in the lurid week that usually follows wet weather 
in the back country. It has a peculiar interest for 
our English cousins, as it represents the beginning 
of the long journey of Australian wool that ends at 
the English looms. ‘The artist is a young man, 
and spent two years in bringing this picture to 
completion. Mr. Lister-Lister’s this 
year is Zhe Crossing, Hunter River, N.S.W. The 


spectator takes in a glorious panorama of changing 


largest oil 


colour. The long, lazy stream creeps by the edges 
of the flats, now nestling for a moment in th 

shadows of the bends, and then placidly spreading 
beneath in an opalescent sheet, whilst in the middle 
distance a mob of cattle slowly strings over the 
crossing. Mr. Long’s best work during the year is_ 
Sadder than a Single Star that Sets at Twilight. Ut 
is painted with deep feeling and in subdued colour 

tones, and, with Mr. Lambert’s large oil, has been 

purchased by the N.S.W. National Gallery. 


Mr. A. H. Fullwood during the year visited 
New Zealand, and his largest oil, Zake Wakitipu, 
was purchased before it left his studio. Zhe Old 


Whaling Station by the same artist is an excellent 


study. The golden evening tints creep down the 
hills in the middle distance and across the old 
bridge till lost in the cold shadow of the for 


ground. Mr. Jack Longstaff had a quiet toned but 
strongly modelled full-length portrait which is a 
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feature of the year’s art. A water-colour by Frank 


Brangwyn, lent by Mr. Longstaff, created interest. 


Mr. Julian Ashton in Dawn shows a young 
woman upon whom falls the dawning light on the 
borderland of maturity. ‘The wealth of colour in 
the handling is rather overdone, yet the originality 
of the conception, and the clever way in which the 
limbs are foreshortened, command admiration, and 
the picture as a whole is an advance on Mr. Ashton’s 
previous efforts. 

Mr. Nelson Illingsworth has earned much dis 
tinction at the exhibitions with his cleverly modelled 
bust of Cardinal Moran. 
delightfully characteristic, and the texture of the 
Mr. Frank Mahony is 


The pose of the head is 


skin remarkably vivid. 
always interesting in his study of equine moods, and 
his recent work entitled Zudifferent Neighbours, is 
exceptionally good. Excellent also is Mr. A. 
Hanson’s Unmoored Cloud-Galleons. 
a fs 

T. PETERSBURG.—Mr. Rohrich is an 
archeologist and a painter who conjures 
up in his artistic mind the life of ancient 
Russia, and reproduces its scenes on 
canvas. He travels in imagination with 
the enterprising Norman Vikings, who more than a 


thousand years ago visited the banks of the Neva, 
where St. Petersburg now stands, and worked 
their way by river and lake from Novgorod to 
Byzantium—the cradle of the Greek Church. 
Their picturesque boats and armour, their bows 
and arrows, are much more attractive to his mind’s 
eye than the suburban villas and vulgar actual 
existence on the shores of the Gulf of Finland. 


Mr. Rohrich recently visited old Novgorod, and 
he is now protesting against the cheap and nasty 
fashion in which the ancient church of St. Sophia 
is being “renovated.” The paintings on the sacred 
walls are being executed by common workmen 
instead of by men of talent. R6hrich observes, 
that if John Ruskin had heard of this barbarous 
proceeding, he would have written about it on 
black-edged paper. 

The inhabitants of Novgorod scarcely know 
their ancient churches, and the local museum is 
frequented by travellers only. The inside of the 
Cathedral of the Holy Cross is painted here and 
there in vulgar imitation of marble, like a shop 
front, while portions of the wall are still adorned 
with ancient sacred pictures. St. Saviour’s Church 
conveys the most complete impression of the holy 
It has been described by 


edifices at Novgorod. 
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Makarius, Proboroff, and Pokrovsky, and the 
periodical “ Russian Antiquities,” edited by Count 
T. 'T. Tolstoi and the academician N. P. Kondakoff, 


is shortly bringing out illustrations of this church. 


REVIEWS OF RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


French Painters of the XVIIIth Century. By 


Lapy Ditkre. (London: George Bell & Sons.) 
Price 28s. net.—An admirable compilation, with 


The 


marshalled the large amount of matter with which 


much thoughtful criticism. authoress has 
she had to deal with considerable ability, and 
her work will be found an excellent gyide to 
students of French 18th century art. The selec- 
tion of works illustrated has been most carefully 
done, and is rendered doubly interesting by the fact 
that so many examples are reproduced which are 
practically unknown to the generality of picture 
lovers. We could have wished that the half-tone 
reproductions had been more carefully printed, but 
in other respects the book is worthy of all praise. 
The Life and Letters of Sir John Everett Millais, 
P.R.A. By his son, JoHN GUuILLE MILLAts. 
2 vols. (London: Methuen & Co.) 


tional opportunities possessed by the author in the 


The excep- 


selection of matter relating to the life of the illus- 
trious painter, Sir John Everett Millais, have been 
taken full advantage of, and the result, so far as 
the biographical and purely personal side is con- 
cerned, is one which gives to the work an altogether 


unusual interest, and one which renders it a 
notable and valuable production. The large 
number of illustrations which accompany the 


letterpress consist of reproductions, not only of 


his well-known pictures, but also of studies and 
sketches, which are especially valuable in that they 
exhibit something of the talent, the wit, and the 
geniality of this great English artist. Few books 
among the many which have appeared this season 
upon art and artists, will be read with greater 
interest than these volumes. ‘They claim a place 
in every art library. 

Representative Painters of the XIXth Century. 


By Mrs. ArtHuR Bett. (London: Sampson 
Low.)—Mrs. Bell has here brought together 


fifty short essays on fifty painters, English, Ameri- 
can, French, German, Dutch and Italian, and has 
illuminated them with fifty photogravures and half- 
tone plates from the works of the artists treated 
In her selection, Mrs. Bell must have had 
a difficult task. 


upon. 
To choose fifty who shall be truly 


representative of the hundreds of worthy painters 


* .ee9 


of this century, requires an extended knowledge 
and much perspicuity. On the whole her labour 
has been well accomplished, although we doubt 
whether in these days of the multiplicity of illus- 
trated books relating to painters and painting, 
one example of the work of each individual would 
be generally considered sufficient. A dozen to 
twenty illustrations, at least, are necessary to 
enable the public to form a judgment upon the 
style and merits of a great painter. Mr. Selwyn 
Image is responsible for the excellent design of the 
cover of this book. 


Dutch Painters a the Nineteenth Century. 
Edited by Max Rooner. (London: Sampson 
Low.)—Some time ago a book was reviewed in 


these columns bearing a similar title to the present, 
and this new volume may be considered in all 
respects a companion one. ‘The artists now dealt 
with are J. Maris, A. Neuhuys, H. W. Mesdag, 
Bakhuyzen, Van der Wooy, W. Maris, Klinken- 
berg, Apol, Blommers, Thérése Schwartze, de Haar, 
and F. H. Kaemmerer. The text is supplied by 
various writers, and the work is enriched with six 
etchings by Vh. Zilcken, six photogravures, and a 
large number of half-tone illustrations. Ina country 
like England, where the work of modern Dutch 
painters is known to comparatively few, this pro- 
duction deserves a warm welcome. 
Rembrandt van Rijn and his Work. 
coLM BELL. 


By Mat- 
(London: George Bell & Sons.) 
Among the numerous books relating to the works 
of the great Dutch painter, the present one, by 
Mr. Malcolm Bell, will take high rank, not so much 
on account of any discoveries respecting his life, 
or for any startling theories and criticisms upon his 
paintings and etchings, as for a concise ordering of 
already known facts and details. Mr. Bell classifies 
his subject into various chapters under the general 
headings of, Rembrandt: the Man, the Painter, 
and the Etcher; and, in addition, provides a series 
of lists of his pictures in public and private galleries, 
of his authentic etchings, both dated and undated, 
together with particulars of the principal disputed 
etchings. ‘The illustrations consist of eight admir- 
able photogravures and a large number of half-tone 
blocks. 

The Butterfly. 
Richards.) 


Volume I. 


Price 6s. 


(London: Grant 
Amongst much that is 
experimental and futile in this first annual volume 
of the reorganised Aufterfiy appear several admir- 
able drawings, etchings, &c., by such well-tried 
executants as Maurice Greiffenhagen, L. Raven- 
Hill, Joseph Pennell, and Edgar Wilson, which go 
far to compensate the otherwise lack of interest. 

















Reviews of Recent Publications 


Purged of its extravagant and aimless eccentricity 
and strengthened by a more discriminating selec- 


} 


tion of articles and stories, the well-printed little 


Butterfly should enjoy a prosperous career. 


Nicolas Poussin: His Life and Work. By 


EvizABETH H. Denis, Ph.D. (London: Sampson 


Low, Marston & Co.)—The work of this great 
I'rench painter of the seventeenth century has prob 
ably received less attention than that of any 


other painter of equal merit. The Memoirs, by 
Maria Graham, published in the early part of this 
century, is probably the only volume in English 
which has previously appeared upon the subject ; 
and although numerous accounts of the painter 
have appeared in French in various publications 
during the past hundred 
years, it was time that the 
scattered threads were col- 
lected 


new 


anda woven into a 


web of evidence. 
This has been admirably 
achieved by Dr. Elizabeth 
work 


Denis, and her 


promises to become the 
work of reference for 
future students. It is 
illustrated by eight chara 
teristic photogravures, and 
isa satisfactory public ation 


in every way. 


Drawings, &c. By 
MULLER. — We 


from the 


GERARD 
have received 
proprietors of the Holland 
Fine Art Gallery in Regent 
Street a portfolio containing 
twelve excellent reproduc 
tions of drawings by Mr. 
Muller, a Dutch 


artist of considerable ability 


Gerard 
and power. The drawings 
consist of landscapes and 
figure and flower studies, 
and are most charmingly 
reproduced and mounted. 
We shall not be surprised 
to find in the near future 
Mr. Muller’s 
ing high among the modern 
Holland, 


the progress of his art will be HON. 


name rank 


painters of and 


MENTION 


COMP. 


watched with keen interest by the ever increasing 
admirers of the modern Dutch school. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall (London) send us a 
series of educational. publications for the use of 
students of art. They consist of various books of 
outline drawings of Renaissance ornament, erro 
neously, we think, termed “freehand,” with sundry 
photographic reproductions from casts intended 
as studies in light and shade, prepared, as we 
understand, to meet the recommendations of a 
quite recent official letter from the Science and 
Art Department. Some paper-covered drawing 
books filled with various grades of drawing paper 
for the use of young students, issued by the same 
firm, admirably meet the perennial school demands 
for such material. 
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Awards in “ The Studio” Prize Competitions 





HON. MENTION (COMP. A XLIII) 


WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


DESIGN FOR A Biscuit Box. 
(A XLIII.) 

DETAILS accompanying the drawings illustrated 
have in some instances been omitted owing to 
want of space. 

The First Prize (Zio guineas) is awarded to 


** NASTURTIUM ” 


Quercus (Muriel C. Rich, 7, Therapia Road, Honor 
Oak, S.E.). 

The SECOND PRIZE (One guinea) to Mario 
(Marian B. Martin, 47, Marmora Road, Honor 
Oak, S.E.). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Architrave (C. P. Wilkinson, 15, Elsie Road, 
Anfield, Li,--pool); Dodo (M. M. Ackery, 11, 
Peckham Road, S.E.); Nasturtium (Eveiyn 

A. Hewitt, 95A, Blackheath 
Hill, Greenwich, S.E.); and 














T’other Guv’nor (Edward 
Pay, 27, Milton Court 
Road, New Cross, S.E.): 
These are illustrated ; also 
to Bingo (Mary Bailey) ; 
Florence (Louise Phelps) ; 
Flox ering Reed ( Elsie 
1) Elboux); /umbo (Alice 
I’. Beavis); Afac (Isabel 
Macgregor); Ma/lvolio 
(Olive Allen); and 7Z)xe 
(E. Beveridge). 


ee | 


4M 


nate DESIGN FOR AN ORNa- 
MUAY 4) Whi, 


MENTAL CHAPTER- 


HEADING. 


(B XLIL) 


A large number of de- 
signs have been sent in for 





SECOND PRIZE (COMP. B XLII) 
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‘* RAINBOW ” this competition, of which 
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** REDLAC’ 


a considerable proportion 
are of almost equal ex- 
cellence. We regret that 
want of space prevents us 
illustrating the other draw- 
ings to which honour 
able mention has*¥.been 
awarded. 

The First Prize (One 
guinea) is awarded to Lux 
(A. L. Wallbank, 26, Hill 
Street, Knightsbridge, S.W.) 

TheSeconp Prize( Ha/f 
a-guinea) to Rainbow 
(C. E. Wanless, 31, West 
borough, Scarborough). 

Honourable mention is 
given to the following: 
Persian Pussy (Miss k. 
Ward, Silverton, Exeter) ; 
Dante (Osmand Pittman, 
Worfield, Sidcup, Kent) ; 
Hedon (H. E. Simpson, 49, 
Brudenell Mount, Hyde 
Park, Leeds); /sca (Ethel 
Larcombe, Wilton Place, 
St. James’s, Exeter) ; Jason 
(John Thirtle, The Elms, 
Banstead Road, Ewell, 
Surrey); Vox (Tom Day, 
Compton Villa, Weston 
super-Mare); MNerissa 
(Catherine M. Mann, 8, 
Auckland Road, Upper Nor 
wood, S.E.) ; Red/ac (Scott 
Calder, The Rosery, Book- 
ham Common, Leather- 
head) ; Scott (Lydia 
Skottsberg, Gronsakstorget 
2, Géteborg) ; and Zefo ZV. 7 
(W.E. Tyler, 6, High Street, 
Bridgnorth, Salop): ‘he 
above are illustrated. Aalt 
(Janet ‘T. Robertson) ; 
Alaster (R. 5S. Angell) ; 
Ajrose (A. Wilson-Shaw) ; 
Arion (W. <Alfare); Auto 
Zycus (George P. Denham); 
Brush (Alexander Ik. 
Machin); Book of Books 
(Chas. J. White) ; Cel¢ 
(George Wilson); Canute 
(Eveline A. Brauer); Cur 
lew (Lennox G. Bird); 
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MENTION (COMP. B XLII) 


Chat Noir (A. Leete) ; 
Deodar (Gertrude Lindsay); 
Devon (M.E. Lloyd; 7rollo 
(Alice M. Fabian); Granite 
(John M. Aiken); /ol/y- 
hock (B. H. Smale); Horty 
(Frederick C. Davies) ; 
Isca (Ethel Larcombe) ; 
Ivy (Ivy M. James); Zux 
(Arthur LL.  Wallbank); 
Lucerna (Guy Halliday) ; 
M.S. T: (May S. Tyrer) ; 
Malvolio (Olive Allen); 
Peter (Cordelia Phillimore); 
Persian Pussy (Katherine 
Ward); Quid? (Frank T. 
Wright) ; Raditus (Gabriel 
Bunney) ; Seda (A. de 
Sauty) ; S¢/ts (May Lines) - 
T other Guv’nor (Edward 
Pay); Theseus (W. Lewis 
Brown); Zofaz (Mary E. 
Vernon); and Ze/o (Will. 
E. Tyler). 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM 
NATURE. 
An OLD BUILDING. 


(D) XXXII) 


THE First PRIZE (Oxe 
guinea) is awarded to Jf J 
Can (Constance H. Ellis, 
Summarsburg, —Shalford, 
Guildford, Surrey). 

THE SECOND PRIZE 
(Half-a-guinea) to Sweet 
Pea (Miss P. Rochusseu, 
Villa Berthet, Ite Maxime- 
sur-Mer (Var) France). 

Honourable mention is 
given to the following : 
Cotter’s Cot (Ellis Myers) ; 
Erin (Miss Bartlett) ; Z/iza 
(Mrs. Peel); _Josselin 
(Walter S. Corder) ; Mask 
(T. Kent); Peter (A. H. 
Robinson) ; Sadina (W. 
D. Haydon); Wingfield 
(Norman Thorp); York 
(Dr. George A. Farrer) ; 
and Yaffi (Miss C. H. 
Gunner). 
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The Lay Figure 


HE LAY 
GREAT NEED 
SCULPTURE. 


FIGURE 
IN 


ON A 
MODERN 


“Ts it as bad as that?” asked the Lay 
Figure. “It seems to me, I confess, that art has 
fared well in the wasteful flood-tide of Christmas 
Take the two good books on Greek 
No doubt, you have all 


‘ literature.’ 
statuettes in terra-cotta. 
read them ?” 

“T haven't,” a young sculptor answered quickly ; 
“but I intend to have a shot at both.” 

“ Good,” said the Lay Figure. “‘ You have much 
to learn from the old Greek koroplastee—from the 
potters who made the statuettes. What a playful, 
modest, familiar craft was theirs! Its appeal was 
made to the household heart, and it brought the 
aloof genius of Greece into close touch with the 
daily home life of all classes. Every other form of 
Greek art turns us into wondering admirers : it is 
only this one that invites us to live with it on terms 
of fireside intimacy. Well! do we need an art of 
our own in this homely kind?” 

“ 
have often thought so, and I should like to know 


“Certainly we do,” said the Art Patron. 


why young sculptors spend so much time and 


money on ambitious wuik that rarely finds a 
buyer.” 

“The reason is plain,” answered the Art Critic. 
“They are full of energy, their minds are on fire 
with ambition, so they naturally wish to turn out 
important statues. If they get into trouble, if they 
drift into debt, it is only because they are too im- 
pulsively sincere in their aims to be far-sighted.” 

“ A pretty excuse for a want of common sense !” 
laughed the Man with a Clay Pipe. “Of course, 
we all wish to be fastidious in our work, but there 
is no special virtue in those of us who deliberately 
seek failure. Is it your aim to make a living in 
any art? If so, then you must needs give pleasure 
to many people ; and you may learn from Shake- 
speare’s life, as from Moliére’s, that a businesslike 
habit of mind is not necessarily harmful to work of 
imagination. Shakespeare’s ruling ambition was to 
make a comfortable home, so he retired into private 
life as soon as he had saved enough money.” 

“And this means,” said the Lay Figure, “that 
men of genius may become popular without de- 
meaning themselves. This is why I have asked 
young sculptors to devote a portion of their time 
to the making of beautiful and topical statuettes. 
Each little figure could be soid in a given number 
of copies, and it would attract a vast purchasing 
public that cannot afford to buy a large statue.” 
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“ Those 


who can afford to buy large statues often hesitate, 


‘“*Nor is that all,” said the Art Patron. 


for a big piece of marble statuary is a white blot in 
any scheme of decoration not especially designed 
for it. ‘Tinted statuettes, on the other hand, are 
useful anywhere. Then, as to their range of sub- 
ject, it is endless.” 

“ Because it has no beginning,” cried the Young 
Sculptor. ‘What costumes have we that would 
look well in plastic art?” 

“There are many,” answered the Lady Artist. 
‘““A housemaid sweeping with her broom is one 
good subject, especially when she has sufficient 
good sense to tie a duster round her head. 
too, of the charming dresses to be seen in many 
places! M. Dejean has made good use of them, 
working in ferre cuite patinée ; and if you compare 
the best modern dresses with those of any other 


Think, 


period, you will not sneer.” 

“In another direction,” said the Lay Figure, 
“Meunier has set us a noble example ; and there 
is also a bracing source of inspiration in all our 
manly sports. Besides, is there nothing statuesque 
in khaki-clothed soldiers? and do young sculp- 
tors find but little in our colonies to attract them? 
It amazes me to watch them trifling with ideal 
figures when they might easily reflect the daily life 
of a whole Empire.” 
said 
“The statuettes could be made in 


“One other point should be mentioned,” 
the Art Critic. 
many materials : in silver enriched with enamel, in 
bronze and in marble, in coloured plaster, in serre 
cutte patinée, and also in ivory.” 

“Yes, we have plenty of good materials and 
the 


plenty of said 


““ 


fine subjects,” Lay Figure. 
Let us then cry out for statuettes, taking care to 
be unfriendly to all influences that keep young 
sculptors enslaved to the past. For example, the 
story of Aineas leaving ‘Troy was chosen last year 
at the Royal Academy as the best subject for 
the Gold Medal Competition. Why ? 
advantage over the tales of splendid devotion that 


Has it any 


come to us from the sea or from the mines ?” 

“Surely not,” the Poet answered. ‘The great 
in man becomes classic as soon as it issues into 
act ; and to prove this in sculpture we have but to 
deal nobly with fit subjects taken from the human 
drama of to-day.” 

“Still, you’ve hit upon nothing new,” said the 
“There are statuettes 
of the kind you want. They may 
be casual efforts, but they suffice to show that the 
critics were not the first in the field.” 

THE Lay FT i1GurReE. 


Young Sculptor. —new 


ones, I mean 
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